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PREFACE. 



These volumes aim to show how trade has taken its place 
among us, and done its work as a great promoter.of England's 
welfare and the common good. To that end have been 
sketched the histories of some three dozen famous merchants, 
or families of merchants, chosen from many scores of men 
whose conduct illustrates the course of English commerce, 
and who axe conspicuous for the energy and wisdom — very 
selfish energy and very worldly wisdom, now and then — with 
which they have beaten out new walks of trade, or widened 
the old ways. From the general history of cdmmerce has 
also been drawn, incidentally throughout the work, and more 
regularly in four of its chapters, so much as seemed necessary 
to the purpose of the work. 

The use here made of printed books and manuscript col- 
lections has been carefully indicated in foot-notes. Other 
and large debts are due to private friends, and strangers 
who have acted the part of friends, for information concerning 
kinsmen and associates about whom they had special oppor- 
tunities of affording truthful and characteristic details. 
Some of these debts are recorded ; others, in deference to 
the wishes of the informants, are not specified. Their extent 
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will appear from the number of unyouched statements that 
o6cur in these volumes, especially in the second.* 

About half of the pages here brought tc^gether have 
already appeared in a periodical publication. These por- 
tions, however, have been carefully revised, to a great extent 
re-written, and the work, as a whole, now takes the«hape in 
, which it was projected. 



H. R. Fox Bourne: 



29 Brixton Place, London, 

2Hh November, 1866. 
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ENGLISH MEECHANTS. 



, EARLY ENOLISH COMMERCE. 

British commerce began more than two thousand years 
ago. Tlie PhoBnician and Carthaginian traders, visiting the 
Scilly tilanda and the coast of Cornwall in quest of tin, laid 
the foundations of that system of m^Tcliandize' which has done 
30 much to make of our little island of Jifltain a mighty 
nation, and to brin^ under its dominion many of the fairest 
provinces in every quarter of the world. Coming to our 
shores as early, we are told by antiquaries, as the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ, *nd at first coming only for the 
till that was found m'bre plentifully, and better prepared, by 
the ancient Britons than by any other people, these traders 
soon included lead, hides, and timber in their purchases, and 
brought in exchange various articles of earthenware, brass 
manufacture, and salt.* When the Tyrian race died out, 
others carried on the trade, the Cornish ma^ts being replaced 
by others in tlie Isle of Wight and on the coast of Kent, 
whither the commodities were conveyed from the inland 
districts of England, to be taken in Gallic ships for aale in 
• vaiious parts of the Continent With the growth of manu- 
bctories and marts, increased the ijumber and variety qf 
K liy Arcliimoiiea itiia saitJ iu 



2 Old Britkk Commerce. 

artioUs to be sold. Com, gold, silver, iron, and precious 
stones, as well as tin and -lead, were the chief commodities 
exported before and after tlie conquest of Julius Ciesar.* It 
was the fame of the British pearls, according to one tra- 
dition, that first prompted CiEsar to cross the Gallic Straits ; 
and the report of liis soltUery speedily opened up a thriving . 
trade with the Kentish towns fur oysters to augment the * 
luxuries of Roman feasting, for bears to fill the Roman 
circus, and for dogs to be used by Roman sportsmen. The 
establishment of Latin colonies in Britain, of course, gave i 
great encouragement to trade, and led to prompt develop- 
ment, in ways more or less rude, of* the chief manufacturing 
resources of the country. The Staffordshire potteries trace 
their history up to the earlieat Roman times ; and two 
hundred years ago the iron-workers of the AVest of England 
and South Wales found tbeir most profitable business in 
gathering up the leavings of their old forerunners.! During 
the firstfew Christian centuries,''many towns, besides London, 
— especially Canterbury and Rochester, Richborough ^nd 
Dover, Exeter and Cliestcr, York, Aberdeen and Dum- 
bartoB-r-becarae notable resorts of merchants, 
I British trade declined after the Anglo-Saxon settlement, 
but, under English management, these same towns, with 
many*Dtheri, prospered more than cvei*. When Cliristiauify 
was introduced, and pious men betook themselves to monas- 
teries, they became the special patrons of commerce and 

♦ MACPHEiiaoN, AanatK 0/ Camineree (Londou, 1805), vol. I, p. 133. 

t * !□ lie Foraat of Dean arid theroabouta, the irun is niaile at tliia dny of 
cmders, being the nmgbaQd oltal tbniwu ana; in tlie ttomln (imii ; thoytben , 
having flply root-l>l*lfl to melt the froLstone ; but now, by tbe force of a 
great wheel thai drives a pair of bellow^twenty feot long, all that imn is 
extriictc^d out of tlie cinders wliicli conra Dot be nrceil from it by tbe 
Roman foot-blast. And in the Forest of DeoJi and thereabout^ mid oa high 
K» WOToeater, [here nro great and infinite quantities of these i;iudeiB ; some 
in vsat mounds above grouui), sotiiv under gnrnud, which will EU]>;>ly lliu 
Jron worku some bundiHJs of yenrs ; and these ciridera Ue they nhicli ni^e 
ib^ prime and Ix^et iroh Md wJtJi mach le»a uharuonl Ibao dntli tlii^ iron- 
#totie.' — Yarkamto-N, Englaml't Imprai^iacnt bg Sut and Land '^Loitdoo, 
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agriculture, being labourers and mecbauicians tbemselves, as 
well as instructors of their lay bretliren in tbe various arts of 
drilized life. " We command," runs one of Edgar's laws, 
"that every priest, to increase knowledge, diligently leani 
some handicraft," * while smiths and carpenters, fishermen 
and millers, weavers and architects, are frequently mentioned 
in old chronicles as belonging to various convents. The 
smith was the oldest and most honoured of all workmen. 
" Whence," he is made to ask, in a curious collection of 
Anglo-Saxon dialogues, " whence hath the ploughman his 
ploughshare anc^ goad, save by my art? whence hath the 
fisherman his rod, or the shoemaker his awl, or the sempstress 
her needle, but from me ?" In the same work, the merchant 
saserts his dignity and the nature of his calling. "1 am 
useful," he says, " to the king and his nobles, to rich men 
and to common folk. I enter my siiipvith my merchandiiP, 
and aail across the seas, and sell my wares, and buy deaf 
things that are not produced in this land, and bring them 
with great danger for your good ; and sometimes I am ship- 
wrecked, and lose all my wares, and hardly myself escape." 
" What is it you bring us?" one asks. " I bring yon," he 
replies, " skins, silks, costly gems and gold ; various gar- 
ments, pigments, wine, oil, ivory and brass, copper and tin. 
silver, glass, and such like," " Will you sell your things 
here," inquires the other speaker, " as you bought them 
there ?" To which the merchant answers, " Nay, in truth ; 
else, where would be the good of all my labour? I will sell 
them here dearer than I bought them there, that so I may 
get some profit, to feed me ^d my wife and children."t 

In those early days, and for many centuries after, the 
merchant was the captain of his own little ship, and thus 
had the entire range of his business under his own super- 
vision. He was deservedly held in honour by his country- 
men. By a law of Ina, published near the middle of the 

• WmcKS, Legei Anglo-Scacomea (London, 1721), p- $3. 

t Shahos TuBBEn,2fie(or^o/&igiaHd (London, 18B6), vol. iii iii>' 1 10-115. 
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elglntli century, it was appointed that every merchLvnt, even 
thougli he were by birtli a serf, who had made three journeys 
across the sea with his own ship and goods, was to have the 
rank of a thane," The ships were mei'e boats, rude construc- 
tions of wood, propelled by eight or ten oars, with the assist- 
ance of a single square sail suspended Irom a single mast, 
and seldom large enough to hold more than half a dozen 
men, with two or three tons of cargo. Yet in these poor 
vessels, having no otiier compass than the sun and stars, and 
no proper rudder to direct their motions, our fearless fore- 
Stthera wandered wherever they would. . The silks and 
pigments, referred to in the dialogue just cited, could hardly 
have come from nearer parts than the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, "We know that trailing voyages were often made to 
Iceland and Norway, and that in the eighth century one 
Anglo-Saxon merchant, at any rate, — Boito by name, — was 
settled, and had influential position in Marseilles.t Among 
the people of various lands who frequented the fairs established 
in France by King Dagobert, in the seventh century, were 
Anglo-Saxon traders with the tin and lead of England ;{ and 
a letter written by Charlemagne to Offa, King of Mercia, 
not later than the year 795, shows that at that time many 
merchants were in the liabit of travelling through France, 
both openly and in the disguise of pilgrims. " Concerning 
the strangers," it is written, " who, for the love of God and 
the salvation of their souls, wish to repair to the thresholds 
of the blessed apostles, let thera travel in peace without any 
trouble ; nevertheless, if any are found among them not in 
tlie service of religion, but in the pursuit of gain, let them 
pay the established duties at the proper places. We also 
will that merchants shall have lawful protection in our 
kingdom, according to our command ; and, if they are in 

• TaoBi'E, Aneivnt Lamt and Iruttbaiont o/ England (IiondoD, 1810), 
p. 81, 

t Laptehbero. niitert/ i^ England under the Anglo-Baxoa Klngn (London, 
19*5), vol, ii„ p. 3«4, 

t Abbe Ravnai., Jlid. da Inda (Paris, 1820), tome ii.. p. i. 
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any place unjustly aggrieved, let them apply to us or to ouv 
judges, and ample justice sball be dooe to them." * , 

Some branches of Anglo-Saxon commerce, .it must be 
admitted, were not altogether respectable. In a memoir of 
Wulfslati, Bishop of Worcester at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, it is said : ' There ia a seaport town called Bristol, 
opposite to Ireland, to which its inhabitants make frequent 
voyages of trade. Wulistan cured the people of this town 
of a most odious custom, which they derived from their an- 
cestors, of buying men and women in all parts of England, 
aud exporting them to Ireland for the sake of gain. You 
might have seen, with sorrow, long ranks of youths and 
maidens, of the greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, 
and daily exposed to sale ; nor were these men ashamed — 
oh, horrid wickedness 1 — to give up their nearest relations, 
even their own children, to slavery.' It is to be hoped that 
dealings of this sort were not very common ; but it is clear 
that during these centuries the Irish, or rather, perhaps, the 
Danes, who were masters of a large part of Ireland, caiTied 
on a considerable trade with England. In very early tirac=i 
merchants took their cloths to Cambridge, and exhibited 
them in the streets for sale ; and Chester was filled during 
the summer months by Irishmen, bringing marten-skins and 
other articles to be given in exchange for the various com- 
modities most needed by their own people. 

Yet English commerce was still in its infancy. By one of 
the laws of Lothair, of Kent, living in the seventh century, 
DO one was allowed to buy anything worth more than twenty 
pennies — something like five pounds, according to the present 
value of money — except within the walls of a town, and in 
the presence of the chief magistrate, or two or more wit- 
nesses. Auother of Lothair's laws appoints that " if any one 
of the people of Keut buy anything in the city of London, 
he must have two or three honest men, or the king's port- 

• 'WiLKDiB, Oomalia Jtfojiue Brilminix d HiLernix (London, 1737). 
vol. Up. 158. 
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reSve, present at the bargain ;" and in a third it is written ; 
" let none excliange one thing for another, except in the 
presence of the sheriff, the mass priest, the lord of the manofj 
or some other person of undoubted veracity. If they do 
otherwise, they shail pay a fine of thirty shillings, besides 
forfeiting the goods so exchanged to the lord of the manor." 
From such enactments we must infer, in the first place, that 
rogues were so nuinerous, and false dealings so prevalent, even 
in these early days, that it was not safe for trade to be carried 
on in any but the moat public manner ; and, in the second, 
that, from the beg'mning, states and municipalities obtained 
part of their revenues from imposts upon articles of com- 
merce. Early in the eleventh century a regular tariff was 
appointed for London, by Ethelred the Second. ' If a small 
vessel came to Billingsgate, the toll was one iialfpenny ; if a 
larger vessel, and if it had sails, a penny ; if a full-sized 
hulk came and remained, fourpence. From a vessel laden 
with pliuiks, one plank was demanded. The weekly toll of 
cloth was taken on three days — Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday. Whenever a boat with fish in it came to the 
bridge, the dealer gave a halfpenny toll, and for a larger 
vessel a penny. The men of Kouen, coming with wine or a 
grampus, gave the right toll of six shillings for a large ship, 
and the twentieth part of the said grampus. The Flemings, 
and men of Poitou, and Normandy, and France, showed 
their goods, and were free of toll. The men of La Hogue, 
Liege, and Nivelle, who came by land, showed, and paid 
tolls. But the men of the Emperor, who came in their ships, 
were deemed law-worthy like ourselves. It was lawful for 
them to buy for their ships uucarded wool, and unpacked 
grease, and three live hogs ; but it was not lawful for them 
to forestal to the burghers. Moreover, from [lanniers with 
hens, if they were brought to market, one hen was taken as 
toll ; and from panniers with eggs, five eggs. Grease- 
mongers, who trade in butter and cheese, gave one penny 
fourteen days before Christmas, and seven days after they 
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gave anotlicr, by way of toll.'* In Lewes, at tlie time of the 
Domesday Survey, a tax of a farthing was levied liy the 
sheriff on the sale of every ox ; and when a slave changed 
bands, the payment due to the town exchequer was fourpence. 
In most parts of the kingdom, moreover, perhaps in all, a 
percentage on the price of every article sold for more than 
twenty pennies was divided between the king and the -lord of 
the manor, half being levied from the buyer and half from 
the seller. The fairs or markets spread over the kingdom 
also paid toll to the crown. AVe read of one in Bedfordshire 
that yielded seven pounds a year, and of another at Taunton 
which produced about fifty shillings. t 

Fairs did the work of shops in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman times, and in doing so they gradually lost the reli- 
gious character with which they were started. ' In the 
beginning of Holy Church,' it is written in one of t^e old 
legends, 'it was so that people came at night-time to the 
church with candles burning; they would wake and come 
with light toward the church in their devotions ; but after, 
they fell to lechery and songs, dances, harping, piping, and 
also to gluttony and sin, and so turned the holiness to curaed- 
nesa. Wherefore, holy fathers ordained the people to leave 
that waking' — a term still retained in the Irish wakes — 'and 
to fast at even.'t The evening fasts, however, were as 
unprofitable, from a religious point of view, as those formerly 
held at night-time. The people who assembled, generally 
in the churchyards, and often in the churches themselves, of 
the saints whose merits they came to celebrate, soon turned 
their meetings into opportunities for amusement, and laid the 
foundation of those periodical fairs which, despite all the 
opposition of the clergy and other lovers of good order, have 
held their ground almost to the present day. But all the 
money was not spent in feasting and sight-seeing. Wherever 
numbers of people were gathered together, it was natural 

• Taoupt, Ancient Lamt, p. 127. f Doomspat Bqos, pntehn. 
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that tradesmen should bring their wares for sale ; and to the 
ttllagers spending most of their time quite out of ttie reach of 
the scanty commerce of those ages, it was a great advantage 
to meet with merchants provided witli large collections of 
useful and ornamental articles of home and foreign pro- 
duction, and willing to barter them for sheepskins and agri- 
cultural produce, or any of the rough and tough manufactures 
of the local workmen- In this way fairs became markets ; 
and markets, that never had been fairs, came to be held at 
various intervab, yearly, monthly, or weekly, in every part 
of the land. 

English commerce was in a healthier condition just before 
than' just after the Norman Conquest, Under Edward the 
Confessor, merchants were highly esteemed ; they travelled 
touch in France and Genjiany, and brought back foreign 
goods of every description : while the merchants of other 
countries not only came to trade in England, but had already 
begun to find tlic advantage of making it their home. But 
trade was scorned by the Normans, and, although their 
habits, more extravagant and ambitious than those of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in due time led to its further extension, their 
violent coming at first very greatly hindered its progress. 
' In abundance of precious metals,' says William of Poictiers, 
William the Conrjueror's own chaplain, and too staunch a 
hater of Anglo-Saxons to say more in their favour than he 
eoutd help, * then- country by far surpasses that of the Gauls ; 
for while, from exuberance of corn it may be called the 
granary of Ceres, from the quantity of its gold it might be 
termed a treasury of Arabia. The English women are 
eminently skilful with their needle, and iu weaving of gold ; 
and the men in every kind of artificial workmansliip. More- 
over, several Germans, most expert in such arts, are in the i 
habit of dwelling among them ; and merchants, who in their 
ships visit difi'erent nations, introduce curious handiworks.' 
' To the opulence of their country, rich in its own fertility,' 
he writes in another place, ' the English merchants added 
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stiil greater riches and more valuable treasures. Tlie articles 
imported by them, notable both for their quantity and for 
their quality, wera either to have been boarded up for the 
gratification of their avarice, or to have been dissipated in 
the indulgence of their luxurious inclinations. But William 
seized them and bestowed part on his victorious army and on 
the churches and monasteries, while to the Pope and the 
Church of Borne he sent an incredible maas of money in gold 
and silver, and many ornaments that would have been admired 
even in Constantinople.' It was not, however, until a curb 
had been put upon royal extortion and injustice, that the 
English merchants «ere able to pursue their ways with ease 
and profit. For th^ half-century following the Conquest we 
know little of t^fe history of commerce, and it is probable 
that little progress was made in it. In the charters granted 
by the two Williams and Henry the First, no reference 
18 made to merchandize ; and the public documents of these 
kings show only that tbey levied heavy tolls both on shipping 
and on inland trade. 

One beneficial measure, however, is to be set to the credit 
of Henry the First, Some Flemings, driven out of their own 
country by disastrous floods in 1100, having obtained per- 
mission from Wilham Rufus to settle in Cumberland, bis 
successor determmed, in lllU or 1112, to found a Flemish 
settlement in the neighbourhood of Ross, in Pembrokeshire." 
The hardy colonists were invited chiefly wilh the view of 
checking the lawlessness of the marauding Welsh, and this 
they did with excellent result. But they did far more for 
England. Giraldus Carabrensis speaks of them as ' a people 
notably skilled both in the business of making cloth and in 
merchandize, ever ready with any labour or danger to seek 
for gain by sea or land.' For centuries English sheepskins 
bad been bought up by traders from the Continent, to be 
taken abroad and converted into woollen garments. With 

* Am)SBBON, nidorical and Clirondogieal DeduiAion of tho Origin of 
Commerce (London, 1801), vol. i, pp. 137, Hi. 
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the Flemish settlers, however, came to England the Flemieh 
art of woollen manufacture, and henceforth this trade, a most 
important element in British commerce, was naturalized 
among us. 

Colonists of another and very different class were also 
encouraged in England at ahout the same time. These 
were the Jews, a fair sprinkling of whom had been mixed 
with the Anglo-Saxons from a period prior to Edward the 
Confessor's reign, and of whom great uumhera hegan to 
cross the Channel immediately after the coming of the 
Normans. By William Rufus they were especially favoured, 
and Henry the First inferred on them a charter of privi- 
leges. They were enabled to claim, in courts of law, the 
repayment of any money lent by them as easdy as Christians, 
and, while Christians were forbidden to charge any interest 
for their loans, tliere were no restrictions to the avarice of the 
Jewish capitalists. It was to the interest of the sovereigns 
that the Jews should be rich men, as then more gold could 
be forced from them, for the quelling of enemies abroad or 
of insurrections at home, whenever there was need of it. 
England itself also profited by this arrangement. The 
gathering up of wealth, t« be spent in large schemes of 
traffic, is a great advantage to society ; and in the main the 
Jews did this work honestly and well. In no worse spirit 
than actuated their Christian contemporaries, they taught 
sound lessons of economy and prudence to the world, and 
therefore are entitled to the hearty praise of posterity. 

During the first half of the twelfth century, Scotland, un- 
disturbed by Norman invaMon, was greatly benefited by 
tlie disasters which sent many peaceable and enterprising 
southerners to try their fortunes in the north. Therefore it 
was commercially in advance of England. Under the w" 
guidance of the best of its kings, David the First, who 
reined from 1124 to 1153, it passed at once from what— 
despite the efforts of Macbeth, at the close of the eleventh 
century, who did his utmost to promote commerce with other 
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nations — was very like barbarism, to as much civilization as 
could be claimed for any natior in that time. Foreign nier* 
chants were invited by David to visit his ports, and every 
encouragement was given to his own subjects to cross the 
seas on errands of trade. One of his laws exempted the 
property of all persons trading with foreign countries from 
seizure on any claim whatever during their absence, unless it 
could be shown that they had left their homes with the pur- 
pose of evading justice. He gave specif encouragement \a 
maters of woollen cloths ; and we are told by one contem- 
porary writer that at the end of his reign, and in that of bis 
successor, the towns and burgba of Scotland were chiefly 
filled with Englishmen, many of them skilled in the art lately 
brought over by the Flemish colonists.* 

A race of Stephens would soon have depopulated England. 
Henry the Second, however, did his utmost to remedy the 
evils caused by the civil wars which led to his being made 
King, and his reign was one of commercial prosperity never 
before equalled. London, containing at this period between 
thirty and forty thousand inhabitants, the most populous 
town in the kingdom, and now, for the first time, the fixed 
abode of the King and Court, was of course the emporium of 
foreign and domestic trade. No city in the world, accord- 
ing to William Fitz-Stephen, the not altogether trustworthy 
biographer of Becket, sent so far and to so many quarters its 
wealth and merchandize ; and none was so largely the resort 
of foreign dealers. Gold, spice, and fraukincense were 
brought to it from Arabia ; precious stones from Egypt ! 
purple cloths from India ; palm oil from Bagdad ; furs and 
ermines from Norway and Russia ; weapons from Scythia ; and 
wines from France .t "Letthere," wrote Ilenry tbe Second 
to the Emperor Frederick of Germany in 1157, " he between 

• Macphkbbok, Annale of Commerce (Losdnn, 1805). vol. i., pp. 308, 
323-325. 
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oursalves and our Bubjecta an indivisible unity of frieniUliip and 
peace, and safe trade of merciiandize,"* and the Germans 
were not slow in using the advantages offered them. They 
were the ' Emperor's men,' referred to in Ethelred'a laws. _ 

Their chief, though by no means their only, commerce. ^1 
was in wine. ' In the earlier daya of the Plantageneta,-^! 
if not at a still mure remote period, a wine-fleet — its freight, 
probably, the produce of the banks of the Moselle — was 
in the habit of visiting this country every year. The moment 
this fleet of adventurous hulks and keels had escaped the 
perils of the German Ocean, and had reached the Nei 
Weir, in the Thames, the eastern limit of the city's ji 
diction, it was their duty, in conformity with the fiscal and 
civic regulations, to arrange themselves iri due order and 
raise their ensigns ; the crews being at liberty, if so inclined, 
to sing their kiriele or song of praise and thanksgiving, 
" according to the old law," until Loudon Bridge was 
reached. Arrived here, and the drawbridge duly raised, 
they were for a certain time to lie moored off the wharf, pro- 
bably Queen-Hytlie, the most important in those times of all, 
the hythes or landing-places, to the east of London Bridge;,! 
Here they were to remain at their moorings two ebbs and 8- 
flood, during which period they were to sell no part of their 
cargo, it being the duty of one of the Sheriffs and the King' 
Oiamberlain to board each vessel in the meantime, and to 
select for the royal use such articles as they might think 
proper ; tlie price thereof being duly assessed by lawful mer- 
chants of London, and credit given until a fortnight's end. 
The two ebbs and a flood expired, the wine-ship was allowed' 
to lie alongside the wharf, and the tuns of wine to be dis- 
posed of, under certain regulations, to such merchants as 
might present themselves as customers. The first night after 
his arrival in the city, no Lorrainer was allowed to go to 
market or to fair, for any purposes of traffic, beyond four 
specified points, which seem to have been Stratford-le-Bow, 
• Haklutt. Fuf/upe#, vol. i., p. 128. 
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Stamford Hill, Ktughtsbridge, and Blackheath. A premium, 
was offered to such of tbc Lorrainera aa forebore to land at 
all, or to pass the limits of the wharf, in the shape of a re- 
duction of the duties on their wines. Unless prevented by 
contrary winds, sickness, or debt, the foreigner was bound to 
leave London by the end of forty days ; and, during his Btay, 
there were certain articles — woolfela, lambskins, freah leather, 
and unwrought wool in the number — which he was abso- 
lutely forbidden to purchase under pain of forfeiture to the 
Sheriff.'* And there were other traders besides these men 
of Lorraine. ' London,' says one contemporary historian, ' is 
filled with goods brought by the merchants of all countries, 
but especially with those of Germany ; and, when there is 
scarcity of corn in other parts of England, it is a granary 
where the article may be bought more cheaply than any- 
where else.'t 

After London the most thriving city was Bristol, famous, 
as we have seen, in Anglo-Saxon times — when it was a walled 
town, curiously divided into quarters by the four principal 
streets, starting from a cross in the centre — and tlie chief 
port for vessels trading with Ireland and Norway. From 
Henry the Second its burgesses received, in 1 195, a charter 
exempting them from tolls and some some other impositions 
throughout England, Wales, and Normandy. "No foreign 
merchant," it was ordered, ■' shall buy, within the town, of 
any stranger, hides, corn, or wool, but only of the burgesses. 
No foreigner shall have any tavern save in his ship, nor shall 
retail cloth save in the fair. No stranger shall tarry in the 
town with his merchandize, to sell the same, longer than 
forty days."! Chester was another great receiving-place for 
the commodities of Ireland, whde much was also imoM^ed 
from Gascony, Spain, and Germany; "so that," writes one, 

" BlLKT. Manimenia GMhalliB tiwufniiiensia (London, 1839-1860), vol. ii, 
Liier Oiwiumorura, vol. xxxyi.-xxjLvMi.. (il-«3. 
t William op SIalhesbltit, Da GtUle Fontiji<.-um Anghrum, lib ii. 
t Andbrson, vol. i., p. 160. 
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" being comforted of God io all things, we drink wino ver 
plentifully ; for those countries have abundance of vine- 
yards." England hatl vineyards also in those days ; and 
Gloucester and Winchester were noted for their trade in 
excellent wines of native production. Winchester was a 
great mart, moreover, for other commodities. The great 
centre of rude native cloth manufacture from Eloman times, it 
began to decline as soon as the cloths of Flanders were found 
preferable to those made at home ; and when Henry ihe 
Second's Flemish colonists revived the English trade, other 
towns obtained the chief advantage from the ciiauge. The 
great Winchester cloth fair, however, was famous long after 
Winchester manufacturers and merchants had lo&t their im- 
portance. Thither went each year the merchants of Exeter, 
at that time almost the principal trading place of the southern 
coast Exeter is described as a port full of wealthy citizens 
and the resort of no less wealthy foreigners, who came for the 
minerals da^ up in the surrounding districts, and gave in 
exchange abundance of every foreign luxury that could be 
desired. On the eastern coast, Dunwich, now more tliau 
half-washed away by the violence of the Suffolk seas, was a 
flourishing port, 'stored with every kind of riches,' while 
Yarmouth was rapidly growing into importance as a fishing 
station, and Norwich, destroyed by the Danes in 1003, had 
ao far recovered its position, as to receive, in 1147, a charter 
of incorporation. Lynn, the dwelling-place of many wealthy 
Jewish families, had much trade with the cities of Germany and 
northern France; and Lincoln — made accessible to foreign 
vessels by means of a great canal, connecting the Trent and 
the Witham, which had been constructed by Henry the 
Fird^ orders in 1121 — was now becoming one of the most 
extensive seats of commerce in England. York had been so 
much devastated by war at the time of the Conquest, and by 
many dreadful fires in later years, that its trade had been 
seriously impaired. It was still, however, visited by many 
vessels from Germany and Iceland, while Grimsby 
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favourite I'eaort of mercliants from Norway, Scotland, tlie 
Orkneys, and the AVestera Islea, and Whitby and Hartlepool 
were prosperous marts, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a new and 
stately town built on the site of the ancient village of Monk- 
cestre, had already a large trade in coals with many parts of 
Europe, as well as the more southern towns of England. 
Berwick, the frequent cause of contention, during the middle 
ages, between the northern and southern kingdoms, was at 
this time the chief port of Scotland, one of its citizens, a man 
of Danish origin, named Cnut, being so wealthy that when 
a Teasel belonging to him, with his wife on board, was seized 
by a piratical earl of Orkney, he was able to spend a hundred 
marks in hiring fourteen stout ships, suitably equipped, with 
which to go out and punish the offender. Other growing 
towns of Scotland were Perth, Leith, Stirling, Lanark, and 
Dumbarton. Edinburgh was still an insignilicant place, and 
Glasgow was little more than a village, although incorpo- 
rated by William tlie Lion in 1175. In Ireland, the ancient 
city of Dublin had been so utterly ruined during the English 
conquest of the country, that Henry the Second, by a charter 
dated 1172, assigned it to the citizens of Bristol on condition 
of their colonizing it anew ; and straightway, we are told, it 
began so to prosper, that it threatened to rival London as a 
centre of wealth and commerce." 

Tlie things brought into England by foreign merchants 
in the twelfth and following centuries were for the most part 
articles of luxury — silka and furs, jewels and costly weapons, 
wines and spices, to gratify the extravagant tastes of gay 
courtiers and wealthy citizens. The commodities exported 
were nearly all articles of necessity— corn and flesh, wools 
raw and wrought, and copper, iron, tin, and lead. In. 1194, 
Richard the First had to prohibit any further exportation 
of corn during that year, ' that England might not suffer 
from the want of its abundance ;' and the outgoing of all 
useful merchandize was far in excess of the returns in kind 
* UACFBEKBoy, voL i., pp. 328 SSI, and Anpereun, toI. i., passim. 
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of other UBcful merchaiidtze. The impolicy of this arrange- 
ment is apparent. Large quantities of silver and gold came 
into the country, but they came to enrich the few and 
encourage in tliem a wasteful expenditure of money, while 
the poor were yet further impoverished by a system of trade 
which kept the home-made necessaries of life at an unreason- 
ably high price, and brought no others from abroad to supply 
the deficiency. It must be admitted, however, that this evil 
was partially rectified by the ever-increasing demand for 
labour that resulted perforce fi'om the growing demand for 
English produce. At this period, it is probable, there was 
remunerative employment for nearly all the population. Of 
the extent of agricultural and mining labour we can form no 
estimate ; but we know the wool trade to have been very 
important Extensive manufactories were set up in London, 
Oxford, York, Nottingham, Hunlingdon, Lincoln, and Win- 
chester, while Bedford, Beverley, Hull, Norwich, Northampton, 
and Gloucester were among the greatest marts for the sale 
of goods prepared elsewhere. There was a very large 
importation of woad, used for colouring the woollen fabric, 
manufactured both for home and for foreign use ; and there 
waa also a very large exportation of sheepskins to be worked 
by Flemish maimfacturers into a finer cloth than tbe English 
at that time had the knack of making. All the nations o 
the world, we arc told by Matthew of Westminster, were 
kept warm by the wool of England, made into cloth by the 
men of Flanders. 

It wus not long before English politicians perceived the 
raiacbief arising from the want of balance between imports 
and exports. They set themselves to try and remedy the 
evil in many unwise ways, and in doing so they were not a 
little aided by tbe rivalries of the great trading towns, and 
their united jealousy of foreign merchants. The history of 
British commerce under the early Plantagenets — lawless 
Richard, craven John, and feeble Henry — is for tbe most 
part a history of impolitic legislation, fiercely ordered, but, 
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from the nature of things, and as a consequence of the steady 
growth of right principles among the people, almost every- 
where disobeyed. This is nowhere better shown than in 
the enactments of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
respecting wool and the woad used in making it into cloth. In 
a regulation of the City of London, made some time before 
1237, it was laid down tliat all foreign merchants, and 
especially woad merchants, coming fram Normandy and 
Picardy, if once they entered the Thames, ' might not and 
ghould not, acconling to the ancient customs and franchises 
of the city and the realm, come to, or anchor at, any other 
place than London only.' They were forbidden to have 
any dealings with foreigners or residents of other English 
towns, 'seeing that all their buying and selling out do take 
place within the city, and that only with the men of the city.' 
They were not, however, to stay in London more than forty 
days, and at the end of that time they were to go back to 
their own place, or at any rate to retire to some part as 
distant, and tlioy were to see that within the forty days all 
their wares were sold or exchanged in open market, — ' as, 
when the term had expired, and it was iiis duty to depart, 
the woad-merchaut might not hand over any portion of his 
stock to his host or to any other person ; nor might he carry 
aught away with him. Whatever was found in his possession 
afler the time appointed for its disposal was forfeited for 
erer.'" That ordinance was bad enough^ but it was 
followed by others yet more severe and impolitic. In 1261, 
for instance, when Simon de Montibrt was in authority, 
a law was ])a;sed forbidding the exportation of wool and the 
use of any apparel made out of tlie country, or made in the 
country with the help of imported materials. Woad was not 
admitted at all, and, in corisequence, the people had for some 
years to content themselves with rough undyed cloths.f 
Such a law, however, could not long hold its ground. It 

* Manliiienia Gildhallis Loadonieaaii, vol. iL, pp. G8, US. 
t Macfhbbsos, Tul. i-, p. 412. 
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was almost immediately remitted in favour of dealers witli 
France and Normandy ; and although, through personal and 
national jealousy, it was nominally enforced against the 
Flemings, we read that in 1270, at one seizure, the Countess 
of Flanders, by way of reprisal, forfeited as much as forty 
thousand marks' worth of English goods waiting to be sold 
in her dominions,' That act led to fresh legislation 
" Whereas," runs a proclamation of Henry the Third, issued 
in 1271, " at the requirement of the merchants, as well of our 
realm, as of France, Normandy, and other kingdoms, who 
gave unto us pledges and other surety by corporal oath, that 
they would not take away wools unto the parts of Flanders or 
of Hainault, nor sell the same nnto the Flemings ; and whereas 
we have of late for certain understood that the wools, by our 
leave thus taken out of our realm, ai'e sold to the said 
Flemings ; we have determined that all wools of our realm, 
exposed to sale, sliall remain within our realm, and shall 
not on any accoimt be taken unto any parts beyond sea 
whatsoever." To that unwise mandate was added a wise 
proviso ; — " that all workers of woollen cloths, male and 
female,, as well of Flanders as of other lands, might safely 
come into the realm, there to make cloths, and should be 
quit of toll and of payment of other customs for their work 
until tlie end of five years."t A fair number of Flemish 
immigrants claimed this generous privilege ; but the prohi- 
bition of all exports to the Continent was as futile as the one 
issued ten years before, and the many others issued in later 
years. 

Other hindrances, however, were offered to the free de- 
velopment of commerce. From early times it had been the 
custom of the City of London to allow foreign merchants, 
bringing their goods for sale, to ])ut up at certain inns. 
There they miglit dispose of their wools, provided they 
no smaller quantity than a hundredweight at a time, and 
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that in the presence of the King's Weigbcr, by whom a 
heavy tax, known as pesage, was to be claimed. ' But in 
process of time,' says a contemporary historian, 'when a 
great number of stranger merchants, who were extremely 
rich, had brought into the city a very great quantity of mer- 
chandize, in order that the amount of such wares might 
remain unknown to the citizens, they declined to be har- 
boured in the hostels of the citizens, and built houses in the 
city, and abode therein by tliemselves, houaiug there their 
goods. And there, too, weighing by balances of their own, 
they sold their wares contrary to the custom of the city, and 
even went so far as themselves to weigh by their own 
balances certain articles which were sold by the hundred- 
weight, and which ought to be weighed by the King's balance, 
to the great prejudice of his lordship the King, and to the 
loss and subtraction of his pesage. And this they did for 
many years.'* At iast the retribution came. In 1269, 
twenty merchants were arrested and committed to the Tower, 
until a fine of lOUO/. had been paid, and the illegal weights 
and scales were broken up and burned. In 1275 more 
severe rules were laid down. " A strange merchant," it was 
appointed, " may lodge where he pleases, but he shall not 
sell by retail ; as, for instance, fustic-woods, he shall not sell 
less than twelve of them; and if he have pepper, cummin, 
ginger, alum, brazil-wood, or frankincense, he shall not sell 
less than twenty-five pounds thereof at a time. If he bring 
girdles, he shall not sell fewer than a thousand and twelve at 
a time ; if cloths of silk, wool, or linen, he shall sell them 
whole ; if he bring wax, he shall not sell less than a quarter. 
Foreign merchants, also, shall not be allowed to buy dyed 
clothe while wet, or to make dye, or to do any work that 
belongs to the citizens. They shall not make a market in 
the city, nor shall they stay in the city more than forty days."!" 
That last regulation, whicli wc have already seen enforced with 
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additional severity upon the woad-nierchants, must liave 
pressed very heavily on the foreigners, obliging them often, in 
dull seasons, to go home again with thoir vessels full of unsold 
wares. It was withdrawn in 1303, a memorahle year in 
cjammercial history, when Edward the First published the 
famous document known as the Charta Mercatoria, or the 
Statute de nova Custitmd. 

It was the Magna Charta of commerce, often abused and 
violated, yet an abiding bulwark of commercial liberty, the 
basis of a slowly-developed system of free trade. In it we 
read that "the merchants of Germany, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Navarre, Lombardy, Florence, Provence, Catalonia, 
Aquitiune, Toulouse, Flanders, Brabant, and of all other 
foreign parts, who shall come to traffic in England, shall and 
may safely come with their merchandize into all cities, towns, 
and porta, and sell the same, by wholesale only, ag well to 
natives as to foreigners. And the merchandize called 
nierct>ries," — misceUaneous haberdasheries of all sorts, toys, 
trinkets, and the like, — "as also spices," — gross-spiceries or 
groceries, as well as minor spices, — " they may likewise sell by 
retail. They may also, upon payment of the usual customs, 
carry beyond sea whatever goods they buy in England, 
excepting wines, which, being once imported, may not he sent 
abroad again without the special license of tlic King. 
Wherefore all officers, in cities, towns, and fairs, are com- 
manded to do sure and speedy justice to all foreign mer- 
chants, according to the law-merchant, or merchant's custom ; 
observing these three points especially, — first, that on any trial 
between them and Englishmen, the jury shall be one-half 
foreigners, where such can be had ; secondly, that a proper 
person shall be appointed m Loudon, to be judiciary for 
foreign merchants; thirdly, that there shall be but one 
weight and measure throughout the land." In consideralio 
of those privileges, certain fixed duties were to be levied from 
the stningera ; two shillings on every tun of wine imported, 
' over and above the old custom ;' forty pence ' over ami 
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above the old custom of half a mark,' that is, ten shillings in 
all, on every sack of wool exported; and the like for every 
"parcel of three hundred woolfols ; two ahiilinga on every 
piece of scarlet cloth dyed in grain; one shiliiug and sis- 
pence on every other dyed cloth in which grain was mixed ; 
and one shilling on every cioth dyed without grain ; and 
' over and above the old customs on such kinds of merchan- 
dize,' an ad valorem duty of threepence a pound on miscel- 
laneous articles, ' such as silk, sarcenet, lawns, com, horses, 
and other live cattle, and many other kinds of merchandize, 
both imported and exported.' * 

That was a great boon to the foreign merchants, and 
therefore, also, to the English traders who were to benefit by 
their prosperity. But the charter was infringed in every 
generation; and in every generation fresh obstacles were 
thrown in the strangers' way. In 13U7, for example, an 
edict appeared, forbidding them to take either coined money 
or bullion out of the kingdom, and so forcing them to take 
English commodities in lieu of the goods they imported ; a 
rule which could not be enforced, and which only issued in 
an endless series of costly and vexatious expedients for 
attaining that impossible end.f Equally costly, vexations, 
and futile, was another law, passed in 1328. It ordered that 
no woollen cloths should be admitted into the country unless 
they were of a certain size, the measure of all striped cloth 
being fixed at twenty-eight yards' length and six quarters' 
breadth, while all coloured cloths were to be just twenty-six 
yards long and six and a half quarters broad. By this enacts 
ment, immense expense was incurred in the employment of 
royal measurers, and the only practical result was the with- 
holding of many of the best commodities from the English 
market. Yet it was not repealed until 1353, when 'the 
great men and commons showed to our lord the King how 
divers merchants, as well foreigners as denizens, have with- 
drawn them, and yet do withdraw them, to come with cloths 

■ AmmsoH, yoL i., p. 268. f Ckux, vol. L, pp. 130, 131. 
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into England, to the great damage of the King and all liis 
people, because the King's Measurer surmiseth to merchant 
strangers that their cloths be not of assize.'* 

Illustrationa enough have been given of the arbitrary and 
frivolous legialation by which, during these centuries, the 
foreign merchants seeking trade with England were prevented 
from doing or getting all the good that ought to have come 
of their dealings. There was no better treatment for the 
merchants and tradesmen at home. They also were the 
sport of unwise laws and arbitrary mandates. We read, for 
instance, of a fair appointed to be held at Westminster in the 
spring of 1245, when all the tradesmen of London were com- 
manded to shut up thoir shops, and all other fairs were for- 
bidden throughout England during fifteen days, in order 
that the whole commerce of the country might be confined in 
one place, and that thus a large amount of toll-money might be 
collected. During the whole fortnight, however, the weather 
was bad, so ttiat vast quantities of clothing and provisions 
were left to rot in the tents, through which the rain pene- 
trated at once, while the dealers themselves liad to stay all 
day, waiting for customers who never came, with their feet 
in the mud, and the wind and rain beating against their 
faces.t In 1249, the same sort of tyranny was again exer- 
cised. 'The citizens of London, at the request of his lord- 
ship the King, not compelled, yet as though compelled, took 
their wares to the fair of Westminster, and the citizens of 
many cities of England, by precept of his lordship the King, 
also re])aired thither with their wares ; all of whom made 
a stay at that fair of full fifteen days, all the shops and ware- 
houses of London being 4n the meantime closed. 'f On this 
occasion, also, the season was bad, and no buyers came for 
the damaged goods ; ' but the Iving did not mind the impre- 
cations of the jjeople.' § 

King and Parliament, however, were willing sometimes to 

' Oraie, vol. i„ pp, 132, 133. J CT'roniuJeso/OWLimiioii.jip.lSiie. 

f Matthew Paris, Ei$toria Major. § Matthew i'Aiiis. 
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listen to popular clamour when dictated by unreasouable pre- 
judice. In times of variable supply, it was most desirable 
tbat monied men sliould buy up different articles of food and 
clothing when they were most plentiful and likely to be 
wasted, and store them up for seasons of scarcity. But this 
custom of warehousing, called forestalling, gave offence to 
the thoughtless multitude, who held it better to use at once 
all that came in their way, without any heed of a morrow of 
scarcity, and who considered the greediness with which some 
forestallers made wealth out of the necessities of the people a 
reason for hating the whole class ; and their governors en- 
dorsed their opinions. " Be it es])ecially commanded," it is 
written in one of Henry the Third^ laws, " tbat no forestaller 
be suffered to dwell in any town, he being an oppressor of 
poor people, and of all the community, an enemy of the 
whole shire and country, seeing that for his private gains he 
doth prevent others in buying grain, fish, herring, or any 
other thing coming to be sold by land or water, oppressing 
the poor and deceiving the rich."" 

But notwithstanding all these hindrances, commerce grew 
apace. By the Great Charter HTCsted from King John, it was 
declared that all native merchants should have protection in 
going out of England and in coming back to it, as well as while 
reading in the kingdom or travelhog about in it, without any 
impo^tions so grievous as to cause the destruction of his trade. 
The pririleges were often infringed in spirit, if not in letter ; 
yet all through the rcigoa of Henry the Third and Edwiird 
the Second, oppressive by reason of their weakness, and of 
Edward the Fii'st and Edward the Third, often oppressive by 
reason of their strfength, English merchandize made steady 
progress. Two important steps were gained by the assign- 
ment of different branches of commerce to different classes of 
tradesmen, each of whom made it a point of honour as much 
as possible to extend and improve his own calling, and by the 
establishment of settled places of trade, in lieu, to a great 
' Chaik, vol. i., p. 131. 
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extent, of the older practice by which every merchant waa a 
sort of pedlar. 

Both changes began long before the thirteenth century, 
but they were not properly elFected until some time afterits 
close. Not till long after London had become a chief reaort 
of merchants do they seem to have made it a permanent resi- 
dence for pui'poses of trade, anil even then their dealings 
were carried on in public markc^ long before we hear of 
shops and warehouses. The London of the Piantagenets — all 
included, of course, within the city walls, and then with plenty 
of vacant space in it— was full of markets. There were the 
Chepe, or West-Chepe, now Cheapside, where bread, cheese, 
poultry, fruit, hides, oniony garlic, and like articles, were sold 
by dealers at little wooden stalls, moveable and fiexible, and 
not more than two and a half feet wide, ranged along the 
roadside ; and the Corn-Hill, where grains and all articles 
manu^tured of wood and iron were harboured at similar 
stalls ; wliile Soper's I^ne, now Queen Street. Clieapsidei was 
tlie chief resort of the pepperers or grocers ; and the Poultry, 
on the other side, was assigned to poulterers wto were free- 
men of the City, Leaden-IIall being the speeial market for 
dealers in fowls and game who were not citizens. The Pave- 
ment at Grace-Church and the Pavement before the Convent 
of the Minorite Friars at New-Gate were for miscellaneous 
dealings, and thither merchants of all sorts were allowed to 
come and take up their temporary stations. The market of 
Saint Nicholas Flesh Shambles, the precursor of our modern 
Newgate, and head-quarters of thabutchers, aiid the Stflcks- 
market, on the site of the present Ulansion House, both of 
thera furnished with permanent stalls, wtre appropriated to 
butchers on flesh days, and fishmongers on fish days. 
Near to the Stocks-market was the yet more important mart 
of Wool-Church-Haw, close to Saint Mary Woolchurcli, the 
great meeting-place of wool and cloth merchants, while in 
any part of the City, with the exception of Corn-Hill, carts 
might stand loaded with firewood, timber, and charcoal. 
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Dealers of all sorts, of course, miglit halt or loiter as they 
chose in the uninhabited suburbs of the city, in Moor-Fields 
or on the banks of the Old-Bourne, by Fleet-Ditch or round 
the Holy-Well, midway in the dismal unfrequented Strand ; 
and far away to the west, in the independent city of \^'e3t- 
minater, were a nest of separate markets, the principal being 
at the gates of old West-Miuster-Hall. As London grew, 
and tliere was need of places for retail purchase nearer to the 
more out-of-the-way houses than were the central markets, it 
became the fashion for tradesmen to throw open the lower 
front rooms of their dwelling-houses and stock them with 
■articles for salK. In this way shops came into fashion. And, 
in likc'iuanner, to make space foi^the storageof goods, many 
upper rooms came to be enlarged by pent-houses, or pro- 
jections,' reaching neai'ly into tiic middle of tlie streets, but 
with their %)ora nine feet above the ground, 'so as to allow 
■■ of people riding beneath,' Much larger than these were the 
selds or shields, great sheds erected by the more important 
d^ers for their single use, or by several merchants in com- 
pany, for the sale of separate commodities. One in Friday 
Street, for instance, was, in Edward the Third's reign, appro- 
priated to traffic in hides, wliile another, known as the Win- 
chester Seld, adjoining the Wool-Church- Haw market, seems 
to have been the chief place of resort for (he merchante of 
Winchester, Andover, and other towns, and to have been 
used by them for the stowage and sate of ail sorts of goods. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century fts keeper was one 
■W^illiam de Wool-Church-Haw. ' This William,' we are 
told, 'although bound by oath to abstain from all mal- 
practices, was in the habit, itfimediately upon the arrival of a 
new comer with wares for sale, of shutting the doors of the 
eeld, opening out the goods, and himself, or by his under- 
lings, making his bargain with the vendor. The price duly 
arranged, the goods were exposed for sale to the public by 
the merchant-strangers, as though their own, and not already 
sold, — of which the consequence was that the goods were sold 
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at a higher price than they ought to be, the pubhc having to 
pay two profits, one to the merchant-Etranger, another to 
William de Wool-Church-Haw. It waa an even greater 
crime, no doubt, in the eyes of the King's officers, that, in 
defiance of the royal prerogative, this William had had the 
audacity to set up a tron of his own, for the weighing of wool, 
and had taken tronage, or toll, for the same.'" 

Aa the numbers of markets, shops, and selds increased, the 
varieties of trades and callinga, of course, became likewise 
more niimeroria. There were in the fourteenth century 
almost aa many different trades as there are in the nineteenth. 
We read of barbers, bowyers, spurriers, goldsmiths, silver-- 
smiths, swordamitba. sfaoei^^ araitha, brewera, vintners, millers, 
bakers, cooks, pie-makers, salt dealers, grocers, fishmongers, 
butchers, poulterers, furriers, dyers, shoemakers, liattcrs, 
tailora, and old clothesmen. But the sejmration between 
wholesale and retail dealers, merchants, and tradesmen, was *■ 
much less clearly marked than now it is ; and those who 
bought goods in large quantities, cither from foreign merchants 
for sale at home, or from the English producers for exporta- 
tion, for the most part dealt promiscuously is articles of all 
sorts. The divisions of commerce, however, were gradually 
becoming more distinct ; and even now there was, at any 
rate, the one broad separation of trades in ai'ticlea of food 
from trades in articles of clothing and manufacturing art. 

With food the great merchants of England had least to do, 
Some of them m&de it part of their businosa to buy up corn 
and fish for sale in foreign markets ; but these were the only 
articles of food exported to any great extent ; and the imports 
were chiefly managed by merchants from France, Flanders, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, who came with shiploads of com- 
modities, and sold them in London and the otlicr great ports. 
But by far the greater quantity of the food consumed in 
England was of course produced in the country, and here 
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there was comparatively little wholesale trade. Over and 
over again it was sought by Acts of Parliainent to regulate 
and improve these branches of commerce, and to put them 
into the hands of larger and more respectable merchants ; 
and not without some reason. Rogues and swindlers were as 
plentiful then as now, and it was much more difficult to see 
and hinder fraud in small than in large dealers. "It is found " 
— to cite an ordinance of Edward the First, as one out of the 
hundred illustrations that might be given — " that certain 
buyers and brokers of com, buy corn in the City of peasants 
who bring it for sale, and, on the bargain being made, the 
buyer gives a ])enny or a halfpenny by way of earnest, telling 
the peasants to take the corn to hi^ house, there to be paid 
for it. And when they come there and think to have their 
money at once, the buyer says that his wife 'has gone out and 
taken with her the key, so that he cannot get at his cashbos ; 
but that if they will come again presently tliey shall be paid. 
And when they come back the buyer is not to be found, or, 
if he is found, lie makes some other excuse to keep the poor 
men out of their money. Sometimes, while they are waiting, 
he causes the corn to be wetted " — with the view of making 
malt — " and when they come and ask for the price agreed 
upon, they are told to wait till such a day as the buyer shall 
cbooae to name, or else to take off a part of the price. If 
they refuse to do that, they are told to take back their 
coru — a thing that they cannot' do, because it is wetted, 
and not as they sold it. By such bad delays, the poor 
men lose half their money in expenses before they arc 
settled with ; and therefore it is provided that the person 
towards whom such kuavlshness is used, shall make com- 
plaint to the Mayor, and, if he can prove the wrong done to 
hira, he is to receive double the value of the com, besides fiJl 



Frauds were also practised in other businesses. We read, 
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ainoii<!; much else, of old clothes duLhcd and varnished up to 
be sold as new ; of shoes made of dressed sheepskin, and 
charged for at ihe price of tanned ox-leatlier ; of sacks of 
coal sold under weight ; and of rings made of common 
metal, which, beinj^ gilt or silvered over, were palmed off as 
solid gold op silver. The experiences of John Lydgate's 
hero, London Lackpeiiny, coming up to try hia hick in town, 
in the fifteenth century, were doubtless true for the preceding 
as well as for the following generations. Fe went first to 
Westminster, but there, instead of getting any help, he was 
pushed about and robbed of his hood. 

' Within tliis bail neither rich nor ;et poor 

Would do for me auglil, allhougli I should die; 
Whioh tulnp;, I gnt me out of the door, 

Where Fleminga begnn on am for to cry, 
" MustoT, vihnt will joil copen or buy ? 
Fine felt IulU ? or spcttiuks to ccod ? 
La; down your Bilvur, and here you may fipeod." 

' Then into London I did me hie, — 
or all the laod it bearoth the prize. 

■' Hot peosoodfl I" ono begnn to cry ; 
■■ Strawberry ripi\ and clicrries in the rise 1" 
One bode me earns Dear and buy mme Bpica. 

Feppc^r utid safiron thoy gnu mo bedc, 

But foi tuck of money I nught not epeed. 

■ Then to tho Chenp I gan mu dniven, 
Where muoli people I saw for to atrmd. 

One oUVrcil me velvet, ailk, and lawu ; 
Another he taketh ms by tbo hand, 
" Here is Fiuis tbnjad, the flneet in tlie land !" 

1 nenx waa used to such things indeed ; 

And vaiiting muney, I might not speed. 

■ Then went I Tottb by LoodnQ gtout>. 
And tbmugboutall Oiuidlewiok Street; 

Drnp«TB modb cloth me ofiered anou. 
Then comea me one crying, " Hot sheep's feet I"' 
One cried " Mackerel I" — " Ryater grteu 1" 
aiiotber gnu me greet. 

One Imde me buy a liood to cover my head ; 

But (or want of money I might uot be aped. 
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■ riion into Girahill anon I rode, 

WLere there was muoli atolen geat timong. 

I 9BV whore liuDg mine onnu hood. 
That I biul lost among the tbrang. 
To buy my own hood I thonght it wrong. 

I know it us well as I did my croed, 

But for lacb of mooej I coiild not apc^d. 

' Tlien liiod T mc to Billingagnto ; 

And one cried, " Ho I now go we hence." 
I prayed a bargeman for God's sake, 

That he woald apare ma my expense. 
" Thou gqest not liere," quoth he, " nnder twu pence ; 
I list not yet bestow any alma' dceil." 
Thus lacking mouey I could not speed.' ' 

And of couree there was knavery in large no less than in 
small transactions. Even Chaucer's ' merchant with the 
forked beard,' one of the company assembled at the Tabard 
Inu, at Southwark, to go on the memorable pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, good fellow though he was, was not altogether 
to be trusted. 

' In motley suit, and high on horae ht< sat. 
And on his }iend a Flandriah lAcnver.hiit, 
Hia boota ntire clasped Mr and daiutil; ; 
His KQSOUB spake he with full gravity.' 

But there was policy in this gay and grave appearance. 

■ This worthy man full with hia wit boset, 
60 that uo wight could thiiik he waa in dobt ,- 
80 BteadfiiBtly did he liia governance, 
With his bargains and with his chevisance ;' — 

that is, with his schemes for borrowing money. And there 
were many merchants who not only borrowed money for 
speculating purposes, but, like William de Wool-C'hurch- 
Haw, secured to themselves more than was their due, by 
defrauding both the customers and the Exchequer, 

It was doubtless with the view of protecting themselves 
a^inst the impositioiLt of their fellows, as well as to maititain 

• Uaijjwell, Tlie Miiuit PoEm$ o/Lydgate (London. 1810), pp. 103-107. 
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tbeir intcresta in dealing;a with foreigners, and to withstand 
the aggreasions of the Crown, that lioneat merchants and 
tradesmen clubbed together in guilds and societies. 

The oldest guilds were very old indeed. They may have 
grown out of the Anglo-Saxon law of frank-pledge, which, di- 
viding tJie people into companies of ten householders apiece, 
made each responsible for the wrong doings of any of its 
members. ' That they might tbe better do this, they raised a 
sum of money amongst themselves, which they put into a 
common stock, and when one of the pledges bad committed 
an offence and was fled, the other nine made satisfaction out 
of this stock, by payment of money according to the offence. 
In the mean time, that they might the belter identify each 
other, as well as ascertain whetber any man was absent on 
unlawful business, tbey assembled at staU'd periods at a 
^ common table where they ate and drank together,' " Hence 

^L arose more organized institutions for mutual protection. In 

^^ Exeter alone, before the Norman Conquest, there were at 

^K least two, the partners in which pledged themselves to pay a 

^H certain snm each year for the maintenance of their associations 

^B and for the assistance of any of tbeir raembere who might 

^B fall into distress. We know not whetber these bad anything 

^H to do with commerce, or were simply friendly leagues for 

^^L mutual help and tiic encouragement of good feeling ; but it 

^B is easy to understand bow the institutions first formed for 

V merely social ends, quickly acquired a commercial importance. 

H Meeting for friendly intercourse in days when there were no 

H shops and not many markets, the members began by e.\- 

1^^ ciiangiiig or bartering commodities among themselves, 

1^1 and even united for more extended traffic with strangers. 

^M Domesday Book records the existence of a gihalla, or guild- 

^P hall, at Dover, established for the benefit of mercJiants. and 

^^ there were doubtless many suckt 

L 
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But tlie first well-defined instance of a raediceval guild 
appears in tiie history of the Easterlings, or Emperor's men, 
whom we have seen mentioned as the most privileged of all 
foreign merchants in the days of Ethelred and the most in- 
fluential traders with England under the early Plantagenets. 
From very early times their principal factory in London, 
known as the Gilhalda Teutonicorum was situated in the 
Dowgate-ward, Thames Street, with free access to the river 
on the rear. Here the members of the hanse or guild, — 
whence the later name of Hanaeatic League, — warehoused 
their goods and found lodging for themselves, down to the 
reign of Richard the Second. At that time, finding the old 
quarters too small, they obtained possession of an adjoining 
bouse. Soon after, in compliance with a stipulation of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, a third and yet larger building, known 
as the St^l-house, was awarded them by Edward the Fourth ; 
and the three buildings, with perhaps some others, were 
thereupon surrounded by walls strong enough to resist the 
jealous attacks of the London 'prentices, and provided with 
three stout gates. MN'itbin this structure, partitioned into 
separate cells, the residents lived under strict regulations. 
They had a common table, and were probably then, as well 
as subsequently, divided into companies, each having its 
master and associates. All were obliged to remain single. 
Any one who married an Englishwoman, or concubined with 
one, lost bis hmm and became disqualified from the burgher- 
ship of any town connected with it. For the sake of good order, 
no housekeeper was allowed ; not even a bed-maker was 
admitted, under a penalty, and, on a repetition of the offence, 
under a liability to loss of trading privileges. As it was 
iiecfissary for ihem to become more united, and able to resist 
the attacks of the London mob, none of the residents, or at 

towns lot the protectuin of encb ntber's mteresta r/t, Bta., slthaugh their !□- 
corpoiatiou by royul cburter noon ottered the chancter of the lengoe, and 
llio need of keeping up a naval foree for the seryioo of the Owwn anb- 
<iiiliimted trade to war. 
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least none who belonged to the CouDcil of Commerce, were 
ftllowed to sleep out of the Steel-yard. No less strict was 
the prohibition against comnmnicating to the English any- 
thing which passed in the establishment. The direction was 
vested in an alderman and two deputies, or co-assessors, with 
nine councilmon, who composed together the Chamber of 
Commerce. These persons assembled every Wednesday, in 
summer at seven, in winter at eight in the morning, in the 
Merchants' Hall, to deliberate on the general affairs, and to 
decide between contending parties. The residents here were 
also classed in three divisions. Cologne, Geldem, and the 
towns on the other side of the Rhine, composed one ; the 
commonalties of Westphalia, of Berg, of the Netherlands, 
and of the Lower Rhine, and the Saxons and the Wends 
composed the second; and the Prussian, Lithuanian, and 
Scandinavian towns composed the third. On New Year's 
Eve all who had a voice in these three bodies assembled 
together. The Cologne department elected four out of the 
Westpbalian, the Westphalian four out of the Prussian, and 
the Prussian four out of the Cologne department. The 
new alderman was then chosen out of this body by ballot, 
and after that the two divisions, out of which he had not 
been elected, nominated one eo-assessor each out of the 
other. Tiie three officers elect then took the following 
oath ; " We promise and swear to keep and maintain the 
rights and privileges of the English merchants, and all laws 
and privileges, to the best of our abilities, and to deal justly 
towards every one, be he rich or poor, in all aftairs of com- 
merce, without malice.'" This oath being taken, and other 
preliminaries completed, the Council had absolute power for 
a year, the authority of the alderman in this council being 
generally undisputed. He It was who decided what ventures 
should be undertaken and how those under him should 
employ their talents. All negotiations with foreigners were 
conducted by him, and it was for him to communicate with 
the amilar hannea in other parts of Europe so as to bring 
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about a common course of action aud secure the iDtereets of 
all.* 

The Society of the Merchants of tlie Steelyard, as it came 
to be called, did not, of course attain that completeness of 
organization until near tlie end of Piautagenet rule, after 
an existence of nearly five hundred years ; but from the firat 
we have the curious spectacle of a systematic association of 
foreign merchants, living and working, — with a shrewd adap- 
tation, from monastic rules and the institutions of sucli mili- 
tary bodies as the Knights Templars, of what seemed best 
suited to tiieir wants and duties,— among the yet un- 
organized and often disunited merchants of England. Their 
religious devotion to commerce ensured them a large measure 
of success, large enough to provoke the jealousies and arouse 
the opposition of tbose among whom they lived. But the 
English did not simply oppose. They promptly followed the 
example here set ihein, and established among themselves 
trading guilds and mercantile associations of a kindred nature. 

At first they were of a very irregular and temporary kind. 
Thus, under the reign of Henry the Second, we read of ' the 
guild wliereof Odo Vigil was alderman ; the guild whereof 
Hugh Leo was alderman ; the guild of which Gosccline 
was alderman ; the goldsmiths' guild, Ralph Flack, alder- 
man ; the butchers' guild, Wilham la Fisk, alderman ; the 
pepperers' guild, of wliich Edward was alderman ; the tra- 
vellers' guild, of which Warner le Tourner was alderman ; 
the guild of Saiut Lawrence, with Ralph de la Earre for 
alderman ; the guild of Haliwell, whereof Heury, the son of 
Godrun, was alderman ; and four guilds of the Bridge, under 
Thomas Coke, alderman. 't In some of those were the rude 
bepnninga of the bvery companies incorporated by Edward 
the Third ; many, indeed, had a straggling existence long 
before the time of the Flautagenets. The earliest charters 

" WEHiiKNniGE;<, cited by Herbert, Twelre Great Livenj Companict, 
vol. i„pp. 10-15. 
t Mujoi, nutmj oft)ie EtduquiT (liondou, 1760), vol. i,. p S02. 
vol.. I. I> 
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of wliich we have any trace speak of the several societies as 
being of ancient formation and already wide spread in their 
inftuonce. So important had they hecome by the middle of 
the fourteeiitli eentury that Edward the Third found it expe- 
dient to bring about tlieir re-organization and, by at the same 
time conferring fresh privileges and appointing more stringent 
rules, help them really to he, aecording to their original 
professions, ' for the greater good and profit of the i>eople.' 
All t!ie charters conferred by him provided that tlie giiilds 
should assemble once each year, ' to settle and govern their 
mysteries,' to ' elect honest, lawful and sufficient men ' to 
direct the concerns of their trades and ' to correct and amend 
the same,' besides at least four other meetings in the year for 
business affairs and friendly intercourse. The members of 
each guild were bound to seek out dishonest traders of their 
craft, and punish offenders with the assistance of the Mayor 
of the City ; and it was specially directed that they were to 
'purchase tenements and rents of small annual value, for 
relieving the poor and infirm and for maintaining a chaplain 
and a chantry.' They were enjoined to be generous towards 
one another, and to that end were allowed to have annual 
festivals, processions, and the like, and to wear regular 
liveries appointed for each." 

The crowning concession made by Edward the Third to the 
London guilds dates from the last year of his reign, when it 
was appointed that the election of city dignitaries and 
otKcers, and even of members of Parliament, should be 
transferred from the ward representatives to the trading 

■ Hkbdkbt, Ticclve Great Llrery Companifi 0/ London (I.onJon, 1837), 
vol i, pp. 40-42, tc, Tu tliia leaniBd bonk 1 am iudebUil fiir iicorly aM 
llie infunnfition nbout tliu City jjiiildB cnntniutd in the piiraing piimgnipha. 
From it (vol. I, p. 77) the foUowLiig bill of fare Bnii ai'ht'dulo of iiiwuses, 
for K ieut giveii to Henry tiio Fifth in 1419 by tlia Browera' tompuny, nre 
eitmotsd. IlcomprisedlhroBOourBes:— '■firtleourre.- BroMrn witli miisttitd; 
CBbbagPa to tbe pultu);G; swan stiinrinrd; cspona loaBted; great ciiBtardH. 
Saaiiid amru ; Veniaon in btotla, with wliite mottiews ; cony Btundnrd : pnr- 
ItiUsiB, with oocka rouatid; leche lumbsrd, duBoelM, with lUtlo parouui:. 
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companies — an arrangement, greatly promoting their influ- 
ence ill civic and national governmpnt, that lasted with modi- 
fications down to the time of the Reform Bill in 1832. In 
1376 there were forty-eight such companies, with an aggre- 
gate of a hundred and fifty-nine votes. Nine guilds— tlie 
grocers', the mercers', the drapers', the fishmongers,' the 
goldsmiths', the vintners', the tailors', the skinners', and the 
smiths' — had six votes apiece ; one, the hrewers', had five ; 
four were assigned to twelve others, tlie saddlers', tlie 
weavers', the tapistry- makers', tlie ciiandlers', the fullers', the 
girdlers', the stainers', the salters', the masons', the iron- 
mongers', the leatherdressers' and the hutclicrs' ; while two 
apiece were allowed to the remaifiing si x-and -twenty, the 
leather-seliers', the founders', the joiners', the curriers', the 
freemasons', the fleecers', the bakers', the cloth measurers', 
the haberdashers', the braziers', the cappers', the pewterers', 
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the brewers', the hatters', the homer3',"the armourers', fhe 
cOtlera', the spurriers', the plumbers', the wax-chauUlers', the , 
barbers', the painters', the tanners', the poucliniakers', the 
M'aodsawyere", and the pinners'. Many of these old societies 
have long ceased to exist, and many more have been added 
to the list since the time of Edward the Third ; hut the great 
city guilds of those days are the great city guilds still, as 
they already had been, in a straggling and ill-defined way, for 
many generations before. 

Oldest ami most influential of all, perhaps, was the Fish- 
mongers' Company, consisting as it did of the oldest class of 
traders, although not incorporated until the year 13(>3 ; and 
almost as venerable, and for a long time its rival in import- 
ance, was the society chartered by Hdward the Third in 1 327, 
with the quaint title of " The Master and Wardens, Brothei-a 
and Sisters, of the Guild or Fraternity of the Skiimera of 
London, to the honour of God and the precious body of our 
Ijord Jesus Christ." In the same year the as famous Com- 
pany of the Goldsmitlis, though in some sort incorporated at 
least two centuries earlier, received its first extant charter- 
Therein it was provided that all those who were of the Gold- 
smiths' Hall should sit in their shops in the high street of 
Cheap, and that no silver plate or vessel of gold or silver 
should be sold in London, except in the King's Exchange or 
in the Cheap, among the goldsmiths, and that publicly, to 
the end that persons of the siud trade might inform tlieni- 
aelves whether the sellers came lawfiillyby the goods; seeing 
that ' of late not only the merchants and strangers brought 
counterfeit sterling into tlie nation, and many also of the 
trade of goldsmiths kept shops in obscure turnings and bye- 
lanes and streets, but did buy vessels of gold and silver 
secretly and without inquiry, and, immediately mtdting them 
down, did make the metal into plate and sell it to merchants 
trading beyond sea, that it might be exported, and so they 
made false work of gold and silver, as bracelets, rings, and 
other jewels, in which they set glass of divers colours, coun- 
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terfeitiiig right stones, and did put more alloy in the silver 
than they ought, which they sold to those who had no skill 
in such things.' In like manner, the Guild of Drapers — 
originally makers of cloth, not dealers in it, and in early 
times known as the Company of Weavers — was avowedly 
incorporated in "t3(J4, because 'it had been shown to the 
King in Council that persons of divers mysteries in the city of 
London intermixed themselves with the mystery of drapery, 
and practised divers deceits and frauds in their use of the 
said mystery, to the great damage of the liing and his 
people.' Therefore, it was ordered 'that none do use the 
mystery of drapery in the city of London, or the suburbs of 
the aame, who have not been apprenticed to the said mystery, 
or in other ways obtained the consent of the said mystery, 
and that each of the mysteries of the tenterers, tellers and 
fullers confine themselves to their own mysteries, and in no 
manner intermix themselves or interfere with the making, 
baying or selling of any manner of cloth or drapery, on pain 
of imprisonment and the loss of all cloth by them so made, 
bought or sold, or its value, to the King's use.' The guild, 
already modified so far as to include merchants as well as 
manufacturers, was in 1385 finally separated by charter from 
the weaving business, thus left in exclusive possession of the 
Weavers' Company, At the same time it was more deci- 
sively than theretotbre cut off from the Tailors' Guild, famous 
even in Edward the Third's reign for the enterprise of its 
members in the importation of woollen cloth. 

But the Grocers', or the Pepperers', and the Mercers' Com- 
panies were the most strictly commercial of the London 
guilds. In olden times the mercers dealt, not in silks, but 
in toys, small haberdasheries, spices, drugs, and the like. 
They were, at first, in the position of pedlars, and afterwards 
bad a miscellaneous trade in stray commodities, tike vOlage 
shopkeepers of the present day. All goods sold in retail that 
were weighed by the little balance, might pass through their 
hands ; whereas the pepperers or grocers, from dealing 
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especially in spicea, fell into the way of selling all commoili- 
tiea of a miscellaneous nature that Lad to be weiglied by the 
beauis or Id a wliolcsale way. In 1376 the name of grocer 
was officially exchanged for pepperer ; and fifteen years 
before that we find the members of this crafb defined in a 
parliamentary document as ' those merchants called grocers,' 
and accused of being ' engrossers of all sorts of wares.' In 
another parliamentary paper, dated 14^3, we find pepper, 
cloves, mace, cinnamon, ginger, saflron-wood and other 
spices, drugs, and dyes, currants, almonds, rice, and soap, 
cotton, silver, tin, and lead, specified as the chief artielea 
in which it was proper for them to deal. Both they and the 
mercers, with men like Philpot aud WhJttingtou to give 
eJtamples of commercial enterprise, had by that time fairly 
begun to rank as merchants rather than tradesmen. 

These and many other trading societies belonged exclu- 
sively to Loudon ; and nearly every other port of England, 
from Newcastle to Exeter, and from Bristol to Liverpool, had 
its own kindred insHtutloas. Apart from all, and yet more 
notable in tiie history of commerce, was the old Society of 
Merchants of the Staple, to wliich any members of any guild 
might be admitted, which served in great measure to provide 
the retail business for each and all of them. ' The Merchants 
of the Staple were the first and ancienti^st commereial society 
in England, ao named from their exporting the staple wares 
of the kingdom. Those staple wares were then only the 
rough materials for manufacture ; wool and skins, lead and 
tin, wool, woolfels or sheepskins, and leather being the chief. 
The grower of wool contented himself, at first, with the sale 
of it at his own door, or at the next town. Thence arose a 
sort of middle man, who bought it of him, and begot a traffic 
between them and the foreign clotbmakers, who, from their 
being established for sale of their wools in some cerUiiu city, 
commodious for intercourse, were first named Staplers.'* 

• Gbrabd M*i.TfNE8, The Ctaler of lite Virda o/ Cotam^rce (Lowiou, 1623), 
cited br AMDEiujoir, vol. i., p. 231. 
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The English mercliauta who engaged in this ti'ade soon saw 
the advantages of uniting thcciselvea into a. leag-ue for common 
help and protection, and that seenis to iiave been done some- 
where near the year 1248, when Jolin, Duke of Brabant, 
conferred upon them certain privileges on condition of tiieii' 
bringing their choicest wares into his territories.* As early 
as 1313, they were recognised by the English Crown, if not 
actually a chartered company. In that year Edward the 
Second issued a charter to their mayor and council, empowering 
them to choose a city of Brabant, Flanders, or Artois, to be 
called the staple, whither all wo»^la and leathers exported from 
England were to be taken for sale to such foreign dealers as 
chose to come for them. The idea of establishing a central 
market for the exchange of commodities had much to com- 
mend it, and had the Society of Merchants, wisely constituted, 
been allowed to retain its power, much good might have 
resulted. But the staple was made a royal plaything, and a 
means of royal extortion, and, therefore, a source of mischief. 
In 1326, Antwerp, the port first chosen, was abandoned, and 
several towns within the kingdom were made staples instead, 
the chief being Cardiff, the property of Hugh Despencer, and 
therefore a most desirable place to be enriched by the coming 
together of merchants from all lands. In 1328, soon after 
the accession of Edwai'd the Third, all staples were, in a fit 
of liberahty, abolished; but in 1332 several new ones were 
appointed. In 1334 all were abolished again, and in 133(j 
the staple was once more established on the Continent, 
Brussels, Louvain, and Mechlin, being the favoured cities. 
In 1341 it was transferred to Bruges, to be removed, in 
1348, the year of its coining into tlie hands of the English, 
to Calais, when thirty-six London merchants were sent over 
to profit by the monopoly. In 1353 fouiteen English and 
Irish towns were made staples; and in 1363 the staple was 
restored to Calais. In 1369 several English towns were 
again favoured, and in J 376 Calais again took tlicir place. 

• ASDKRSON, tjI. i., p- 2't). 
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The staple fluctuated between the French town and certain 
places in England until 1429, when it was fixed at Calais, 
not to be removed till 1558, and then, with modificationa 
that indicated the dying out of the old restrictive institution, 
it was transferred to UrHgeB, and forgotten.* 

Long before that the old Society of the Merchants of the 
Staple had been surpassed by the younger Fellowship of the 
Merchants- Adventurers of England, a conipiny professing to 
trace its origin to Gilbert a Becket, the father of the Arch- 
bishop, and incorporated by Henry the Fourth, in 1406, as 
the Brotherhood of Saint Thomas a Becket ' This charter,' 
as we are told by one old historian, 'gave no exclusive powers, 
but merely the authority to assemble themselves to choose a 
governor, and, by way of justice, to rectify their own abuses ; 
and of their privileges all the merchants and mariners of 
England and Ireland were to he equally partakers, without 
exception, or any limitation of commodity. When the 
making of cloth was got to some advance, ICing Henry the 
Fourth waa willing to encourage every one of Ins subjects, as 
well as the Company of Merchants of the Staple, to export 
the same ; and therefore he made the regulations or charter 
above named, to such mercliants who, not being of the 
Staplers' Society, might yet be willing to transport our cloth 
to Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and other countries, 't Their 
chief foreign station was, till 1444, atMiddlcburg in Zealand. 
In that year they removed to Antwerp. ' W'lien Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy,' says another old writer, 'first 
granted privileges to this company in the year 144ti, under 
the name of the English nation, there were but four merchants 
in the city of Antwerp, and only six vessels, merely for river 
navigation, they having then no maritime trade ; but in afew 
years after this company's settling there, the city had a great 

• Ckau!, vol, i., pp, 120-121; Amubhbon, vd. i„ pp. ZM, 304, 315, 332. 
MS; vol. ii., p. 103. 104. 

t GEE^iilD MalYKES. The Ccuter of the Circle of Commtrce [Lomlun, 1623). 
p. 8G. 
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number of slijps beloogiag to it, whereby it was booh mucl. 
enlarged.'* 

While Englishmen thus benefited the commercial cities of 
the Continent, foreign merchants wrought an equal good for 
the great towns of England. Of the influence of Flemish 
manufacturers and German merchants we have already seen 
something. Almost as much good came from the settle- 
ments or visits of Lombard bankers and Venetian merchants 
in England, i'rom very early times the English kings, like ' 
other European sovereigns, found the advanfcige of borrowing 
money from the great money-makera of Italy. In Edward 
the Second's reign, at any rate, many Lombard bankers had 
establiahmeots or agencies both in Loudon — whence the 
name of Lombard Street — and in other trading towns. Long 
before that date we find notices of the mercantile relations 
between England and Venice, the greatest commercial city 
of Europe in the middle ages. Those relations appear to 
ha™ first a&suraed importance about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In or near the year 1317, it became 
the custom for a fleet, known as the Flanders galleys, des- 
patched by the Venetian Government, to go on an annual 
trading expedition to the west of Europe. Fleets were also 
sent each year to other parts, especially to the far east, for 
the collection of oriental commodities ; but the I-landera 
expedition monopolised nearly all the west of Europe business. 
As soon as the ships were ready for embarkation, they were 
chartered by auction to the merchant princes of Venice, the 
price generally varying from eighty to a hundred golden ducats 
for each ship. The captain or commodore was appointed by 
the Grand Council of the State, but paid by the merchants ; and 
with him were a notary public, two lifers, two trumpeters, and 
a number of physicians, besides pilots, scribes, and craftsmen. 
Each vessel was directed by four young patricians, defended 
by thirty archers, and manned by a hundred and eighty 
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The captain and BiilJiei's mijjlit have no slmre ' 
ill the Iraik', and, save on special occasions, they might 
not pass a ni^lit on land during the lime of the voyage, the 
merchant- passe n^ei-s, of course, being free to move about as 
they liked. The fleet, generally starting from Venice, pro- 
ceeded to Capo d'latria, then on to CVtrfu, Otranlo, Syracuse, 
Mesaina, Naples, Majorca, and the (loi'ta of Spain and 
Morocco, touching last of all, before sailing due iiortli, at ^ 
Lisbon. It halted before Kye, or somewhere in the Downsi 
and then a part went on to Sluys, Middleburg, or Antwerp,, 
to trade with the great Flemish merchants, wliile the real I 
turned in at Sandwich, Southampton, Saint Catherine's Pointy I 
or London, there to spend some time in disposing of tli^ . 
wares, and obtaining others in lieu. Alt assembled again at 
Sandwich or Southampton, and so went home, after nearly a 
twelTcmoiith's trading voyage. 

After the wine-fleets of the Flemish and German merchanta, 
which began at least two centuries earlier, and lasted almost 
AS long, these Venetian trading expeditions had tlie principal 
share of foreign commerce with Eiighmd during the middle 
ages. Only by forming trading associations strong enough 
to defend their rich Ciirgocs from piracy and fraud were the 
old merchants able to traffic with distant lands. From the 
earliest times, however, private traders ti-avellcd with their ' 
own ships in the wake of tiie \arge expeditions, and in due 
time, by about the middle of the sixteenth century, the great 
expeditions came to be conducted by private traders of the 
richer sort, who in their turn helped to protect the smaller 
merahauts, just as Antonio's argosies, 

■ With piirtly sail,— 
Like rigniora and rich LiiiiyLora or tliu fliioit. 
Or, a» it were^ (Le pugeuiC^ of tliu ata, — 
Did ovorpew tho pettj UufBckera, 
Tluvt ciiriaiod to tlicm rcTeici 
An tlioy fluw by them witli t\ 

About tlie cargoes of these Venetian argosies we have 
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very precise iuformatiiia. To the home-wrouglit cloths of 
silk and bawdekina of gold, damasks, satlDs, and the like, 
were added great quantities of raw silk, brought from Persia, 
Turkey, Sicily, and Greece, cottons from India and Egypt, 
as well as Oriental spices of all sorts, from ginger, cinnamon, 
pepper, cloves, and nutmegs, to satFron, camphor, aloes, and 
rliubarb ; all collected at such great emporiums of medieval 
trade as Aleppo and Damascus, Alexandria and Messina. 
Besides these, and a few score of miscellaneous articles, more 
or less vporked up and compounded at Venice, the Flauders 
fleets look up great quantities of sugar and confections, spun 
cottons, and raw silk, beads, buttons, and saltpetre, when 
they hailed at Sicily, and brought them for sale in England. 
London was not so much frequented by the Venetians, as 
that had been, from time unknown, the head-quarters of the 
Plemiab trade ; but the great merchants of London, liristol, 
Exeter, and Winchester, with a goodly number from the 
more northern marls, such as Lincoln, York, Beverley, and 
Hull, hurried down to meet them at Sandwich or Southampton, 
and there compete for possession of the best and cheapest of 
their commodities. Much of the traffic was by barter, and 
before tlie Venetian galleys went home they were well laden 
with supplies of English woolfels and raw wools, broad cloths 
and kersies, os-hides and calf-skins, block tin and pewter. 
Wool raw and wrought was the staple, and of the latter a great 
many varieties are specified. There were white bastards, 
OT broad cloths proper^atid narrow Ijastard cloths; Esses 
cloths, a yard wide and fourteen yards long, and tawny cloths 
of the same size, but inferior in quality ; fine medleys, and 
broad medleys ; white kersies, and kersies red, grey, green, 
and cream-coloured ; Winchester cloths, good and broad, in 
pieces twenty-six yards long, and Suffolk elotlis, good-looking, 
but of bad wool, measuring nearly forty yards the piece ; 
friezes for night wear, of loose texture, and white friezes of 
better quality, each piece measuring a dozen ells, and there- 
fore called " dozens," sold at from eighteen to two-aod-thirty 
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shillings a piece ; besides a variety of other cloths from 
London, M'itney, and Norwich. 

From the history of this Venetian trade during the two 
centuries in which it flourished, many noteworthy episodea 
might be extracted. As early as 1319, we hear of a Vene- 
tian merchantman, sent to sell sugars in London and obtain 
a return cargo of wool at Boston, being attacked off the Wash 
by English pirates, and losing its captain in the struggle. 
But the English were not always aggressors. In 1323, wap 
issued 'a proclamation from the Mayor and corporation of 
Southampton, narrating an affray between the patrons, mei^ 
chants, masters, and mariners of five Venetian galleys on one 
aide, and the inhabitants of Southampton on tlie other, accom- 
panied with loss of life and property, whereby the Venetians 
were liable to proceedings for felony and homicide,' these 
proceedings, however, being stayed by ' the grant of a re- 
lease, in consideration of a certain sura of money received 
from the merchants of Venice.' These Italians seem to have 
been rather a wild set of men. 'As the oarsmen of the 
galleys, when in London and Bruges,' we read in a decree of 
the Venetian Senate, dated 14US, ' pledge themselves in the 
taverns beyond the amount of pay received by them in those 
porta, so that the mastere are compelled to go round the 
taverns and redeem the men at very great trouble and ex- 
pense, it is ordered that all who shall be pledged in taverns 
to the amouEit of four ducats each, above the [lay received by 
them, shall be redeemed by the wasters, and the money 
paid on their behalf be placed to their debit,' any fui'ther 
debt being liable to a fine of fifty per cent, on the amount. 

Li 1408 arose serious differences between the Venetian 
traders and the Custom-house officers of London. 'Th? 
officers seized and forfeited certain Venetian merchandize 
which had not paid the duties, and also forfeited the galleys, 
the men, and the goods belouging to merchants who had not 
transgresaed. Moreover,' adds the Italian document, ' the 
customers of Loudon proceeded to a second art, more harsh 
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and not usually enforced against any nation. Certain bales 
which had been packed, sealed, and noted regularly for the 
payment oi' duties, were opened, and the merchants cotn- 
|)elled to present to the Customs a fresh note of the quantity 
and value of the cloths and things contained in the bales that 
lad already paid duty. Thereupon the merchants put a 
higher value on the bales than at first ; but the customers 
■FtiU demanded more, and, alleging they had been deceived 
about these hales, declared the men, galleys, and merchan- 
.dize to be forfeited. The captain, on hearing of this unjust 
act, went with the masters to the King's residence to com- 
plain. They could not obtain audience, but were told that 
If they wished the giilleys not to unload completely, and to 
avoid the forfeit of everything, they must give 3,000?, ster- 
litig, besides the other forfeitures, and that, if they would 
Own to havmg erred and throw themselves on the King's 
mercy, his Majesty would grant them pardon.' Under such 
compulsion the error was partially admitted, and the fine was 
accordingly commuted to 1,333/, (i*. %d. But when the mer- 
chants returned to Venice, a special envoy was despatched to 
Henry the Fourth, to remonstrate and obtain a reversal of 
tl>e punishment, and though in that he failed, he ajipears to 
have made arrangements for more considerate treatment of 
his countrymen in fijture. 

If the London officials were harsh in tbeir treatment of 
these foreigners, however, there seems to have been some 
excuse for their conduct- The Venetian merchants settled in 
London brought on themselves frequent rebuke from the 
Senate, both for their neglect of duty to their own country 
and for their unjustifiable liabilities to the Englishmen with 
whom they dealt. Perhaps the jealousies thus aroused, and 
found specially prevalent during the time of our ruinous civil 
wars, were not diminished by the frequent presents of great 
value sent from Venice to the English sovereigns as bribes 
for the favourable treatment of its traders. Under the year 
1456, we read of ' an extraordinary insult perpetrated by the 
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citizens of London on Italian merchants,' without beinj 
informed as to its nature, and the records of the sJinie yeaf 
show several complaints as to the arrogance and inefficiency^ 
of the 'council of twelve,' who constituted the factory of 
Venetian mercliaiits in London. In 1457, tliia I^ndoa 
factory was abandoned. ' By reason of the insult perpetrated 
by certain artiGcers and 8hopkee])ers of Loudon aj^ainst the 
Italian nation, to the risk of their lives and property, the- 
Italian merchants — namely, the Venetians, Genoese, Floren- 
tines, and Lucchese — met together, and, after consultation, 
determined it was necessary to quit London for personal 
safety and security of their property ; and for their aaylnm 
they selected Winchester.' That exodua was brief; hut it 
was clear the Italian traders were losing tiieir ground not only 
in London, but all over England. Under tlie Plantageneta 
our cummei'ce was too feeble to stand by itself. We gladly 
accepted aid from foreigners, and welcomed both Venetian 
merchants and Lombard bankers. But by the time of the 
Tudors we could be more independent, and so, with pardon- 
able ingratitude, — seeing that if llie strangers liad conferred 
benelit on ua, they had done very much more for their own 
benefit, — we were ready to turn them out. This was some- 
times attemfited with considerable roughness. In October, 
1488, the Flanders galleys were coming, as usual, 
Southampton, when, 'sailing off Saint Helen's, they vrere 
fallen in with by three English ehips, which wanted them to 
strike sail. The galleys, seeing they were English, drew nigh, 
saying they were friends. Then the English eiideavoiired to 
take the galleys ; but the master blew hia whistle and beat to 
quarters, and the crews killed eighteen of the English, the 
ships pursuing the galleys into Southampton Harbour. The 
captain wrote about the injury done him to the King, who 
sent the Bishop of Winchester to say he was not to fear, 
as those who had been killed must bear their own loss.' 
Henry the Seventh was too just a king to countenance piracrjr 
even when it issued in the death of several of his own subject*'' 
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f. k> British waters. All through his reign lie was very friendly 
[ to the Venetians, and encouraged their trading visits. But 
I the days of the Flanders galleys were coming to an end. In 
r the spring of 1532, they quitted Southampton never to return." 
A hundred years before that, English patriots, rightly or 
I wrongly, had begun to make great complaints of the unequal 
fctrade carried on in our towns by the Venetian merchants. 
^Tbey brought us trumpery commodities, it was alleged, and 
" >ok in exchange the goods most important of all to our 
faiational welfare. 

' The great galleys of Vuulcn and Florenco 
Be well ladeci with things of complacence, 
All Bpioery and nil grocei-a' wftrc, 
With nweet wlnen, und all nitiDner of cbafbre, 
With apci Biid jupes nnil mankejs oddl; tailed, 
TriSea Biad nickuncks that iittlo have availed. 
And other tilings wiUi nhicii the; cnlcb the eye, 
Whieli things be not enduring tluit we buy. 
Thus do theiB galleys, for this feety warn 
And eatiag ware, lieur hence our beat chaffar«, 
CSolb, wool, and tin, wliith tu I said before, 
Ont of this Ittnd we worst of nil tan spare. 
Also they buui' the gold out uf tiiie laod, 
And musk tlie tlirift away ont of our band, 
As thu wasp sucketb hiitiey tntm the bee: 
So luinish tliey all our iMuimodity.' 

That extract is from T/ie Libel of Englinh Folky, a curious 
metrical treatise on commerec and its influence on the well- 
being of the nation, written near the end of 143(i. It 
.describes very minutely, though not always quite fairly, the 
details of English trade with tlie nations of Europe. The 
^eat part of this foreign trade was still carried on in 
Tlanders or through Flemish intervention. With Italy, Por- 
tugal, and some other countries, the dealings were generally 

' Rawixin Bhokn, Colendnr of Slate Pupera and SIunvKripU Tdating to 
!ErtglUh AJiiiTf, e^Uting in the Ardtieet mid Collectiom of Venice, and other 
pibraria of Northern Ilaiij (Loudon, 18B1), vol. i., paen'in. All tbe fore- 
g BiKomiti iif Venetian trade are drawn fram tlila noudetful 8torchoii£B 
W fecta canceming Engliab history. 
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direct; but all our commerce with Spain, Prussia, and even 
Scotland, whs more or less through Flemish agency. 
■ Flanders ii the stuple, men tell me, 
To all tlie □ittoiis (if Oliristianity.' 
But why ? Not surely because Flanders was rich in pro- 
ducts of its own. 

■ Fnr all that growolll in FlunderB, green and Hysl, 

May not for one month flnii tliem meat itnil breiid.' 

Why should we enrich another country by our traffic when 

it might all be applied to the welfare of our own people ? 

• Wlifit reason is itjlmt we shoulii go to Lout* 

In other eountrioa, and in thia English const 

They should not ho, but have muro liktrly 

Tlmu wa ourselves ? ' 
We ruin ourselves for the benefit of our enemies, ex- 
claimed the indignant writer, seeing to what a miserable state 
the dignity of England was being brought by the strife of 
parties and the kingly misrule that soon found lull expres- 
sion in fifty ye:irs of civil war. And why should we ? We 
have command of the narrow sea between England and 
France, the high road from all the southern to all the 
northern marts of Europe. Let us only use our position, 
and all the nations will be held in order, with England in the 
place of honour and chief welfare, 

' Keep Iben the sea abont in speoial 

Whit-h in to England ub a rondfe wnll ; 

Aa Ihongli England were likened to a ol^ 

And the wall ronnd about it were Ibe sea. 

Keep then tbe sea, the wall of our England, 

And then is England kept by Giid'a own hand : 

That is, for any thing that la without, 

England nould be at ease, without u doubt. 

And Uiua shonld every laud, une with another. 

Be joined in pea«>, as brother with bis brother ; 

And live togctber, free &om vrar, in unity, 

With no rnneour, in very charity. 

In rest and peaoc, to CbrLil^'s great plenHiuoe 

Withonte strife, deba' 



* (', e, • Take up onr lodgings.' 

t Wbioht, PoUUml Foeim and Sontje TetatiiiQ lo F.anUsh Ilithnj 

ndon, 1861), vol. ii„ pp. l,'i9-2()5. 
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Something has been done towards the bringing about of 
that end during the four centuries and more that have 
passed since those rough lines were written ; and the bio- 
graphical history of our country shows that the great mer- 
chants of £ngland have helped it on as much as those other 
patriots who have built their fame with deeds of warlike 
bravery and skilful statesmanship. 
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I-OLES OF HULL. 



" [1311— IMC] 
Karijest among the famous English merchants of old times 
about whom we possess information enough for a proper 
understanding of their lives und works are the De la Poles 
of Hull. Coming over with William the Conqueror, the 
family was one of the first to take firm root in our country, 
to shake oft' its Normao prejudices, and to become thoroughly 
English. Under tlie early Plantagencts it had sturdy branches 
in Middlesex, Oxford, and Devon. Some of its members, 
going with Edward the First into Wales, fought so well that 
they received a large grant of land in Montgomery by way 
of recompense ; and a few years before that, in 1264, we 
find reference to a AVilliam de la Pole, of Middlesex, ' lately 
decorated wiUi the belt of knighthood,' who is ordered by 
Uenry the Tliird to receive lU^, ' to purchase a house for Ins 
use, as our gift.'' But it was not by fighting and courtier- 
ship alone that they became rich and famous, or won honour 
for their country. In 1371 — a year before Edward's acces- 
sion to the throne — we find it recorded that one AViUiam de 
la Pole and some other merchants of Totnes received a sum of 
121. 9s. 5J(i. for cloths sold by them to the Crown at the fair 

• NAnER, Sw^nconifie and Eiedme (Oifurd, 1858). p, 25G ; — a work to 
whicb I am muth indebted for the diligent cuUcction of uolos relntiTe to 
Pe la Pole Idstoiy aoutuincd in its appendix. 
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of Saint Giles, at A^'^inchester ; and later in the same year 
it appears that the wools of a William de la Pole, a merchant 
of Rouen, were detained at Ipswich to prevent their being 
taken to Flatiders ; while in 1272 we hear of a Nicholas de 
la Pole, as one of the authorized collectors and receivers of 
the goods of the Flemish merchants in England.* Whatever 
his rektioQ to this Nicholas, or to the knight whom Henry 
honoured with the present of a horse, it can hardly be doubted 
that William, the merchant of Rouen, was also the merchant 
of Totnes, belonging to both places, because he travelled 
from one to the other, after the fashion of all the great 
dealers of his day, buying and selling goods. This same man, 
also, we may with safety assume to have been the William 
de la Pole who settled, a few years later, in the newly-founded 
town of Ravensrod, at the south-eastern extremity of York- 
afaire. 

RaTensrod has a curious history. Originally an island, 
formed by the gradual heaping-up of sand and stones, and 
separated from the mainland by more than a mile of sea, it 
WHS for a long time used only by the fishermen of those parts 
for drying their nets. By degrees, however, a narrow shingly 
road, the breadth of a bow-shot, was cast up through the 
joint action oi' the sea on the east and the Humber on the 
western aide ; and as soon as this road was completed, the 
inhahltanta of the neighbouring towns, especially of Ravenser, 
an ancient port and manor on the Humber, determined to 
make use of it In this way was established tlie town of 
Odd, called Odd juxta Ravenser, and after a while, Ravenser- 
odd, or Ravensrod. Its convenience as a landing-place, and, 
at first, its freedom from civic interference, soon made it an 
important mart In 1276, the people of Grimsby, on the 
other side of the river, complained to the King of the great 
damage it was doing to their trade, their loss in a year 
being more tlian 100?. Of this complaint no notice appears 
to have been taken by the Crown. But the people of Kavens- 
• Napieh, p. 257. 
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rod used it in an unlooked-for way. "With unseemly zeal 
tliey made it a practice — so, at least, said their enemiea — to 
go out in boats, intercept the trading-ships and liahin^ 
smacks, and urge them to stop at Ravensrod, asserting, for 
instance, that while trade was there so brisk that 40«., could 
easily be obtained for a last of herrings, the people of Grimsby 
would not be able to pay thera half as much. This persecu- 
tion of the Grimshy-men, however, did not last long, if indeed 
it was ever really practised. In 1361 a great Hood came 
and compelled all tlie inhabitants to take refuge m the 
neighbouring villages. Spurn Head lighthouse now inarka 
the site of Raveiisrod, wliile of Ravenser there remains no 
trace at all.* 

At least fifty years before the time of the flood, while it 
was still ' a great flourishing town, abounding with mercliantB 
and all sorts of goods and traffic,' William de la Pole had 
done with Ravousrod. Having lived and prospered in it for 
a little while, he died in or before 1311, leaving a widow, 
Elena, who soon married again — her second husband being 
John Rotenheryng, a faiuous merchant of Hull — and three 
aona, Richard, William, and John, who carried on their 
father's work with notable success. Of tiie youngest of these 
three we know very little indeed, and about the private 
history of the other two we also have but scanty information. 
But tiieir public life and work are very clearly decipherable 
from the scattered records of the time. 

Richard was born somewhere near the year 1280, William 
a few years later. They learnt to be adventurous of life and 
money amid the stirring incidents of Edward the First's 
reign, often, doubtless, crossing with their father, in the 
largest and swiftest of his ships, to the coast (owns of Flanders 
and France, there to meet the richest merchants in the world, 
and treat with them for the selling of English wool and 
leather, and the taking in exchange of foreign wine and 
timber. Those short journeys were full of jwiril. At any 
• Fbost, Early NoUea of Bull (HoU, 1827), pp, S4-5G. 
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moment tliere was the risk of being met unawares by French 
or Scottish pirates, and then— unless ihey were strong enough 
to defeat their assailants, or fleet enough to be saved by 
flight — they could expect no pleasauter fate than tbat tbeir 
goods should be seized, the common sailors left hanging to 
the maat-head, and the mastera only kept alive on account of 
the money that would be paid tor tbeir release. These tilings 
were bad enough under the vigorous rule of Edward the 
First. Tht'y were much worse during the disastrous period 
of Edward the Second's misgorernment. And it was, doubt- » 
leas, for greater aecurity tbat the brothers De la Pole, soon 
after their father's death, removed a distance of twenty miles, 
to the fortified and rapidly growing town of llull. They 
could not have settled in a better place- 
In the history of Hull are well illustrated the growth and 
character of an English commercial town during the middle 
ages. Owned by the monks of Meaus, who themselvea made 
shrewd tradesmen, and who knew well how to encoiu-age 
trade in others, it had been a thriving mart since 1198, and 
doubtless fi'om a much earlier date, under the name of Wyke- 
upon-Hull. The Exchequer Rolls of the thirteenth century 
ahow tbat its exports, consisting chiefly of wool, rough sheep- 
skins, and prepared leather, were in some years half as great 
as those of London, and greater than those of any other port, 
save Boston and Southampton, Lynn aod Lincoln. At the 
beginning of the century they comprised nearly one-fourteenth 
of the entire English trade in those articles;* by its close 
tiiey had trebled in value, and become about a seventh of the 

• Thfl total receipts on acoouut of cuatnms for wool, wooI&Ib, and Ipather, 
betwwn the 20tli Jnly, 1203, uitd tlie 30tli NovemlRir, 1205, nmouuted to 
lUdSJ. It. 3J(i.. sevoii-*iglitba of which were contributed m follows : — 
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whole.* All through that time, and long after — especially 
at the eeasons during' which proclamations against the send- 
ing of wool to Flanders made the trade very difficult in towns 
nearer to the seat of goyernment, — Hull was a favourite resort 
of the great wool-merchants, about one-third of tliem being 
foreigners, especially Flemings and Florentines. Perhaps it 
waa at the suggestion of these Italian merchants, great money- 
lenders as well, and therefore men very useful to the King, 
tbat Edward took it under his especial protection. Be that 
as it may, Edward bought it of the monks of Meaux in 1293, 
and ordered that it should be henceforth known as the King's 
town — whence Kingaton-upon-Huil.t 

Henceforth it prospered more than ever. In 1297 it was 
made the sole p>rt for the exportation of Yorksliire wools ; 
and in 1298, though York waa made a staple town, it was 
with the provision that all its goods should pass through 
Hull.J: Each year it received some fresh benefit either from 
the Crown or from private individuals. The nave and chanrel 
of the noble Church of Holy Trinity had been set up in 1270, 
and its splendid tower was now in course of erection, to be 
completed in 1312. Tlie Augustine monastery was on the 
right, at the meeting of Monk-gate and Market-place, and 
not far from the junction of the Hull with the Humber ; the 
Carmelite Friary was to the left, near the modem White 
Friars-gate, on the road to Beverley ; while the Cbapel of 
Saint Mary, near the top of Market-place, was already built 
or building. The wall, now for the most partreplaced by the 
western docks and basins, had been begun, and the harbour 
was finished, in 1299. In 1300 a mint was put up by royal 
ordinance. John Rotenheryng, stepfather of the brothers 
De la Pole, waa, in 1302, appointed, with others, ' to make, 

• In 17S0 the cuatmna paid at Hull were lOSGJ. 10». 8d.; at Boaton, 
S599t. It. Gd: ill Lnndon. only teo2f. 16>. G^d.\ in BoulhamptoD, 
10191. ina. : and in Newcastle, 32B(. 3«. 9J, ; the mta levied in all 
England bain;; HiWl. lOa. lljii. 

t Fbost, pp. 95-11*. 

t Mados, Bittory of the Exeheqner, toI. i., p. 782. 
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direct, and appoint ways, causeways, and roads from Hull 
to the neighbouring towns ;' and in 1316 was established 
a ferry for conveying passengers, cattle, and goods, across the 
Humber to Barton, a more ancient town than Hull, and now 
rapidly increasing in importance.* 

Under this year, 1316, we first hear of the De la Poles as 
living in Hull, although it is probable they had come thither 
five or six years before. It was a year of such famine that 
wheat rose in price from 6g. 8d. to 408. a quarter, and salt 
was sold at the same rate. Richard de la Pole, therefore, 
serving both himself and his neighbours, obtained a safe- 
conduct from the King, empowering him to visit foreign parts 
and bring home com and other things, security being given 
that he would not sell them to the Scotat How be fared in 
the business we are not tuld ; but from this time he seems to 
have steadily gained influence at Court. In 1320 he was 
made undcr-butler to the port of Hull, his duty being to aid 
the King's chief butler in making suitable provision for the 
royal household. In 1322 he obtained, jointly with another, 
the more important ofiiceof collector of customs for the town; 
and the appointment was renewed in 1325, and again in 
13274 In April of the latter year, two months after the 
accession of Edward the Third, he was promoted to the 
honourable and lucrative post of chief butler to the King. 

From this time he can have lived little in his house in Hull 
Street. He travelled with the Court, which for some time 
was moving about between York and Lincoln ; but he was 
still a merchant by profession, the business being managed 
by his younger brother William. In July of this same year, 
1327, we find William lending to the King 4,O0U;. with which 
to fit out his first expedition against the Scots ; and this was 
followed by a loan of 2,000?. in A ugust, and another of 1,200?. 
in December, made in the names of both brothers. These 
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debts, Iieavy even for a King to iucur, were to be liquidated 
out of the duties on wools, woolfels, and leather, collected in 
Hull ; and in the meanwhile, a» security, William de la Pole 
was to have possession of that part of the royal seal known 
as the cocket. Under every subsequent year we find refer- 
ences to similar transactions. In the summer of 1335, for 
instance, the brotliers engaged to pay 20i. a day for the 
expenses of the royal household, besides supplying as much 
wine as was needed, and received authority to pay themselves 
from the proceeds of the customs of London, Ipswich, Yar- 
mouth, Boston, Hull, Hartlepool, and Newcastle.* 

It became the rule for royolty to pawn its credit with such 
wealtliy subjects as the De la Poles. For this, however, the 
young King was not responsible. ' Lady Isabel the Queen, 
and Sir Itoger Mortimer,' says a contemporary historian, 
'assumed unto themselves royal power over many of the great 
men of England and of Wales, and retained the treasures of 
the land in their own hands, and kept the King wholly in 
subjection to themselves ; so much so that Sir Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster, who was made chief guardian of the King at the 
beginning, by common consent of all the realm, could not 
approach him or counsel him. \\'hereforo Sir Henry was 
greatly moved against the Queen and Sir Roger Mortimer, 
with a view of redressing this evil, that so the King might 
be able to live upon his own, without making extortionate 
levies to the impoverishment of the people.'f 

The De la Poles, at a»y rate, suffered no impoverishment 
from the levies of the Crown. Doing tlieir business honestly, 
and, as we have every reason to believe, taking no more 
from either King or people than was their due, they were 
advancing every year in wealth and influence. The favour 
shown to them perforce by King Edward while he was in the 
hands of his wicked mother and her more wicked lover was 
only augmented after be had taken the government upon 
himself. At the close of 1328, Richard received from him a 
• NiPiKB, pp. 2li3-265. t CArmiiclBB oj Old London, p. 2 
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Chriatmas present of 1,000 marks, in consideration of the 
good services done by liim ; and in the following May he 
was made ganger of all the wine sold throughout tiie king- 
dom, his brother William being appointed bis deputy. In 
1330, Edward is recorded to have cancelled another appoint- 
ment, that of valet of the King's bedchamber — 'a situation 
always filled by gentlemen'— given to him against his will; 
but there were special reasons for this, and as next year 
William is referred to aa the King's 'beloved valet and mer- 
chant,' we need not see in the transaction any disfavour to 
the De la Poles.* There is everything to show their grow- 
ing importance. 

In 1331 , Richard seems to have found it necessary to go 
and live in Loudon, there to attend to his Court duties. He 
therefore abandoned bis connection with commerce, and left 
the whole business in his brother's hands. The document by 
which their partnership of twenty years' standing was dis- 
solved, is almost worth quoting in full. It is dated July the 
12th, 1331. In it they first of all pardon one another for all 
manner of injuries done, said, or thought by one against the 
other, from the time of their coming into the world down to 
the writing of the deed ; then they release one another from 
ail contracts and mutual duties ever existing between them, 
save those arising out of their brotherhood, ' which lasts and 
will last as long as God permits :' and after that they proceed 
to parcel out the wealth accumulated by thein. Unfortu- 
nately, we are not told the value of the whole property, or 
the proportion in which it was divided. It is likely that, as 
William had for some years had the whole of the responsi- 
bility of managing the business, a large proportion fell to him. 
The portion allotted to Richard amounted to 3,874/. 17«., 
certainly a smaller sum, even when account is taken of the 
relative value of money, than we might have looked for, con- 
sidering the largeness of some of the transactions already 
referred to. Of this, 645?. was reckoned to be the value of 
• Nafibe, p. 264. 
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his house, while 100/. waa set down for the cattle and live- 
stock ID Ills Tarms, 30/. for his horses, and 80/. for his silver 
goods ; making a total of 85o/. Besides this, he was to 
collect some outstanding debts to the extent of 1482. 'ds. 8i. ; 
2,205/. was to be paid to hira in cash ; and for his share in 
the rents and possesaons held jointly by the two brothers in 
counties of York and Lincoln, William was to pay him either 
100 marks a year, as rent, or 2,000 marks once for all.* 

Richard lived fourteen years after his retirement from 
business. He retained his butlcrship until 1338, going over 
to Ireland in 1334, tliere to deposit certain wines of the 
King's until they were needed for use. In 1335 he was 
made a justice in eyre for Yorkshire, and in 1336 we read 
that he received a reward of 250 marks ' for the expensive 
labours he had maintained in expediting certain afiiiirs of 
the King's.' lie is described as a citizen of London in 1337, 
when he received a grant of the vlU of Basingstoke ; and in 
London he died on the last day of July, or the first day of 
August, 1345, leaving to his heirs, besides other property, 
houses in Gracechurch Street, Lombard Street, and Conihill, 
and assigning a large sum of money to the clergy of Saint 
Edmund's, Gracechurch Street, and Saint Michael's, Comhill, 
for distribution to the poor. At the time of his death he is 
said to have been debtor to the Crown to the extent of 
2,576/. 128., a third of which was obtained from the merchants 
of Prussia, being an outstanding debt of theirs to Kichard 
de la Pole, and the remainder was remitted by the King in 
consideration of his long and faithful services to the State, t 

In the meanwhile, William was rising to the highest 
honours proper to a merchant prince. In the autumn of 
133:2, as King Edward was proceeding northwards to begin 
bis Scottish wars in earnest, ' he himself,' as we read " 
manuscript history of Hull, ' with several of his nobles and 
attendants following after, came to this town to take a view 
and prospect thereof, and both he and they were most splen- 

■ Fbo^t, Appeudix, pp. 39, 10. t yAFms, pp, 264, 265. 
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didly and nobly entertained by William de la Pole.'* In 
token of hia liking for tlie town and its citizens, he transferred 
the local government from the bands of a Bailiff to those of a 
Mayor, nominating William de la Pole as the first to fill the 
post. For eight years from this time the great merchant waa 
repeatedly employed on duties half commercial and half 
political. In April, 1333, be spent, oa the King's account, 
40^. in fitting out the good ship Trinity of Hull, with men 
and munition, for going to fight against the Scots. In June, 
he was sent on a special mission to reprove the Earl of 
Flanders on account of tbe aid given to the Scots by hia 
mariners; and in May, 133r), he was sent again on a like 
errand. In this year, moreover, besides being chosen Mayor, 
he was appointed supervisor of all the collectors of customs on 
the east coast of England, from Hull as far down as Lynn, 
In July, we notice that he received from King Edward an 
acknowledgment for 330?. spent in buying sixty hogsheads of 
wine and six hundred quarters of salt ; and in November, for 
aervices described in the King's warrant as ' agreeable and 
usefij] to ua, in happily expediting certain afi'airs that 
specially concern us, yet not without undergoing great and 
extensive labours," he received a gift of 500 marks. In the 
following May another present was made to him of half that 
value, and in August we learn that he fitted out and sent to 
Gascony, Flanders, and other parts, two of his ships, the 
Bloom, and tbe Saint Mary, 'on the King's business as well 
as his own,' for which letters of safe conduct were issued. In 
the same month he received the King's acknowledgment for 
a debt of 3,027?. ; and in the following November a pardon 
was made out in bis favour, releasing him firom penalty for 
not having already taken arms against the Scots, according 
to tbe King's proclamation, and excusing him from service 
for the next three yeara.f In this year's campaign, however, 

• De La Pbtme, MS. Uistanj of IIvU [Britiah Musenm, Lanadowne 
M88.. No. 890. 891), M. 12. 
t Natieb, pp. 272, 2Td. 
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tiie most peaceful man might have joined with impunity. 
' At that time,' says the chronicler, ' the King made another 
expedition into Scotland, because tlie people there woidd 
keep no peace, hut would always he at war. And ao the 
King passed through the land ; but the Seots always took to 
flight, BO that no encounter could then take place. Where- 
fore the King was very angry, and all his people returned 
into England.'* 

But Edward was not on thi^ aceount less earnest in his 
preparations for war. In January, 1337, he commissioned 
William de la Pole to build a stout galley, for wliicli forty 
picked oak-trees were to he sent to him fi'ora a priory in Not- 
tinghamshire, and in May the merchant was sent to scour 
the counties of York and Lincoln, in search of fit sailors to 
man the same.+ All over England, throughout this year, 
people were busy building new ships, and repairing old ones, 
in readiness for a work only half talked about as yet. This 
was the attempted Buhjugation of France to the Crown of 
England, an enterprise which modem students of history are 
learning to see in its true light, but which no Englishman 
living at the time could i>e expected to regard with anything 
but favour. 

William de la Pole, at any rate, was not tardy in support- 
ing the Eclieme. On the 3rd of January, 1338, by which 
time the arrangements were tolerably complete, we find a 
special duty assigned to him. He was empowered to arrest 
and cause to be arrested in Hull and elsewhere as many 
ahips as he thought needful for the carriage of corn, cloth, 
and other articles, which it was to be his business to purchase 
and provide for the King's use, and to convey them to Aqui- 
taine, ' for the maintenance of the King's faithful people 
there ;' in other words, he was to undertake the feeding and 
clothing of tlie army to be taken to Erance aud aug- 
mented there by Edward. It was doubtless in aid of this 
work that he was soon after autliorized to use certain liouses 

• ChronieUi n/ Old London, p. 271. t Nirmn. p. 27*. 
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in Conyng (now Coney) Street, York, and in reward for his 
doing of it, as well as in payment for eome money which he 
had lent, that an important grant of land was made to liim 
in the following November. Some time before this he had 
qnitttid England in pursuance of his commission. On the 4tb 
of August he was appointed Mayor of the staple at Antwerp, 
King Edward having gone thither a fortnight before ; and in 
Antwerp and its neighbourhood he lived in state for at least 
a year and a half. Duriug most of this time he was in the 
pay of the Crown. For the period between the 16th of 
August, 1338, and the IGth of November, 1339, with the 
exception of forty-seven days, during which he was absent on 
private business, he received a salary of 8s, a day from the 
Exchequer, while for the whole time were paid 4s, a day for 
one knight, and 2». a day each for thirty-four men-at-arms in 
attendance upon him.* 

These eighteen months form the most memorable portion 
of his life. In February and March, 1339, we find him em- 
ployed, with some otiier commissioners, in strange and deli- 
cate business. He had to treat with the Archbishop of 
Treves for the repayment of 50,000 golden florins, which, 
with other moneys, had been lent to the King, and for which 
' the hereditary and most beautiful crown of our Jord the 
King and the realm of England,' had been pledged ; which 
means, doubtless, that he had to pay the money himself.t In 
a hundred other ways, as it seems, he was at this time 
Berving his King.J and Edward's appreciation of the service 

• Napieh, pp. 274, 2B0, 

t Ktmeh, Faderu, Ith ed. fLondon. 1821), vol. ii., pp. 1073, 107*. 

X This (niriuUB promissory note, given b; Edward the Third to William 
de 1b Pole, is worth preserving ;—" Ees otnnibua adquoa, otc, Noveritis 
noa, per mnnaB delicti cleric! noatri Willielmi de NortUwell, oualodia gar- 
derebK nostrKs, lespisae de dilecto toeccatore nostro WiUielmn de la Fole, 
es oausA mutui undscim milia Itbmrum, tarn, videlicet, pro cxponids 
hoipitt noatri, qiia,atur< espeditione anluomm negotiDrum iioatrorum in 
pftrtibua ciBmarioia : quam quidem summsjn oidem Willlelino de la Pole, 
iu feeto Purifioationia bealie Marim prosimo fntaro, absqno dila,tione alte- 
rioria, aolrcre promitttmus boti& fide. In cnjua, etc. Teaie Bege apud 
Antwerp, xiv. die NovembriB." — Btubh, vol. ii., p, I0G5. 
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IB aliown in fi?e notable documents, aH issued from Antwerp, 
on the lotii of May, in this same year. In one, William de 
la Pole and his brother Kichard are released from all annual 
payment on account of the manor of Myton-upon-Hull, 
granted to them some years before, at a rental of 10^. 3a. ayear ; 
and in another, he and his other brother John, on account 
of tlieir liberal dealing towards the State, are freed from all 
actions or demands of any sort that may be brouglit agtuDst 
them ; whence it appears that his younger brother, at any 
rate, was with him at this time.* 

The third document is very curious indeed, giving us one 
of the very few glimpses that we can get of our merchant's 
private life, and sei-ving to show him a man of rare and fai^ 
seeing kindness in his domestic relations. " In consideration," 
it is written in the King's name, " of the great and reasonable 
supply which our beloved merchant, William de la Pole, h&a 
often made to us, and especially after our late passage over 
tlie sea, and also of tlie praiseworthy attendance bestowed by 
him upon us, we, at the earnest request of the same William, 
grant and give license, for ourself and our heirs, to Kather- 
ine, wife of the same William, that she, after his death, may 
marry whomsoever she wishes, so long qs he be one of the 
King's subjects, without let or hindrance. "f It is not every 
day tiiat we find a husband filled with such unselfish love for 
his wife that he makes earnest request that she may have 
facilities for contracting a second marriage in case of his 
early death. 

It is less strange that William de la Pole should have 
made provision for the suitable settlement of his daughters. 
That the children, however, of a merchant, and, as the phrase 
goes, an altogether self-made man, shotdd have a King, and 
as proud a King as Edward the Third, for their guardian, is 
as strange as anytJiing else. Yet so it was. I n the fourth of 
the documents issued on this 15th of May, Edward granted 
to liis friend's eldest daughter, Katherlne, " the first suitable 
■ Naweh, p. 277. t I'ltd.. p. 27li. 
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marriage of some heir male, whose Jands and t n m nt did 
not exceed the value of 50ti/.,' a very 1 e sun n those 
days ; to Blanche, the second, the next cha of bke lue ; 
and to Margaret tie youngest, the one aft th t th a 
proviso that, ' if either of them should come to marriageable 
age before such marriages fell to the Crown, and had been 
accepted for themselves,' 1,000 marks should be paid in lieu 
to each of the unmarried ones* 

The last of the five papers refers to William de la Pole 
himself, and shows why all the olbere were written. ' Con- 
sidering in what manner bis beloved merchant, William de 
la Pole, was worn out in his service, and fatigued with 
labours and various troubles, and therefore willing to have 
regard to his welfare and repose,' the King released him 
from attendance at assizes, juries, and the like, as well as 
from service in the capacity of Mayor, RherifF, or other agent 
of the Crown, against his will. It was also promised ' that 
this our present expedition being ended, in which we have 
perceived the service of the said William to have been ex- 
ceedingly advantageouB to us, be be not against his will sent 
anywhere, on this or the other side of the sea, for the prose- 
cution of our business, or that of our heirs, and that he be 
not burtheued with any oflSce or labours to be undertaken 
for us ; but that henceforth be may thoroughly enjoy the 
comforts of his home, as siiall be agreeable to himself, with- 
out molestation or any manner of annoyance being offered to 
him in any way by ua or our heirs or our officers.' f 

These favoui's were great, greater perhaps than any mer- 
chant earlier than William de la Pole had ever received; 
but they were certainly not more than he deserved. On the 
30th of June, 133y, the King acknowledged his debt to him 
to the extent of 76,1 80Z., in addition, as it seems, to 46,389?. 
19s, \ii\d„ supplied in instalments during this and the pre- 
vious year.t This was an immense sum, representing not 
much less than a million of money, according to its present 

• Napixb, p. 276. t l^id- i Ibid., p. 277. 



value ; but it was not more tljan was needed. King Edward, 
we read in the manuscript history of Hull already cited, ' was 
reduced to such a strait for want of timely supplies of money 
out of E[igland, that he was forced to send for William de 
la Pole, who was then at Antwerp, managing and carrying 
on his merchandize and affairs, and to borrow many thousand 
pounds of gold of him ; wlio did not only most freely sopply 
him with all he had and could borrow and procure, but also 
mortgaged his own real estate to supply his further needs 
and necessities ; which was a most noble, worthy, and glo- 
rious mark of his love, fidelity, and loyalty to his prince, 
and of tlie greatness of his generous soul.' • Edward was 
not ungrateful. On the 27th of September he issued a 
charter almost unique in the history of commerce. Kings 
have often been sorely troubled for want of money ; but in 
no other instance, surely, have they so honestly and gra- 
ciously proclaimed to all the world the greatness of their 
need and the greatness of their debt to the men who helped 
them through it. "Know," it is written, "that our faith- 
ful and well-heloved subject, William de la Pole, presently 
after our coming to the parts on this side of the sea, 
hearing and understanding that our aifalrs, for which we 
took our journey, were for want of money very dangerously 
deferred, and- being sensible of our wants, came in person 
unto us, and to us and our followers hath made and procured 
to be made such a supply of money that by his means our 
honour and the honour of our followers — thanks be to God ! 
— hath been preserved, which otherwise had been exposed to 
great danger. And afterwards the said William, continuing 
our supply with exceeding bounty, hath undertaken the pay- 
ment of great sums for us to divers persons, for which he 
hath engaged himself by bonds and obligations, and if he 
had not done so, and intrusted his bounty and goodwill thus, 
not only unto us, but also unto our confederates and subjects 
with us in lirabaut, we could not by any means have been 
• DeliPuyme, fi,l. 12, 
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supplied, but must necessarily, with a great deal of reproach, 
have ruined our journey and designs. And by his means 
being assisted and supplied, we got to Ilainault, near the 
marches of France, but could go no further, our moneys there 
again failing us. And when it was held for certain that our 
journey was altogether in vain, and our affairs utterly ruined, 
the said William having still a care to relieve our extreme 
necesaty, engaged himself and his whole estate, procured for 
us a great sura of money, and delivered us again out of 
exceeding great danger,"* 

In further recompense for these services, Edward, in 
the same day, made the merchant a knight banneret — 
'nominally so, not really, because he could not do that. 
Sir William having never done any great thing or achieve- 
ment in war to have the banner for the same fiouriabing over 
his head, which was tlie old essential way of making one ' — t 
and also Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; and, to show that 
these honours were not conferred, as was too common with the 
needy sovereigns of the middle ages, as a means of extortion, 
he excused him from payment of even the ordinary patent 
fees. He gave him some houses in Lombard Street, London ; 
he authorized him to receive all the issues of the realm and 
all subsidies granted to the Crown, and apply them in relief 
of his own claims until the whole were paid oif ; and in the 
following February he sent him home to England with all 
show of favour.:): 

But it was certainly not, according to the King's pledge, 
' to enjoy the comforts of his home without molestation or 
any manner of annoyance.' In hia new capacity of Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, he was expected, along with his 
fellow-otRcers, to furnish as much more money as was 
needed for the conduct of the war in France. And here 
he proved stubborn. He had mortgaged all bis own pro- 
perty in Edward's behalf, but he could not mortgage the 
strength and honour of England. To the King's repeated 
• De LA Prtmk, M. 13. t Kil^- f"!- '2. t Napier, pp. 279, 280. 
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requests for money, 'these false traitors,' aa tlic courtler- 
historian terms Sir William de la Pole and his associates, 
' sent him letters to the effect that the collection of the tenths 
of England, which had been granted to him, could not be 
made, nor could the number of the sacks of wool throughout 
all the realm be raised ; and that they did not dare to act 
more rigorously through fear of war, and lest the people 
might choose rather to rise against them than give them any 
more ; also, that the collection of such moneys as they had 
received did not suffice for the wages or for the fees of the 
servants and officers of the King, nor yet to clear off the 
debts which he himself owed for the expenses of his house- 
hold, to the payment of which they had been assigned by 
command of the King himself.' " Thereat King Edward was 
not a little angry. In November he came over to England, 
and, seizing the offenders, summarily put them under 
arrest. Sir William de la Pole was sent to the Castle of 
Devizes, and the others to similar places of confinement.t 
How they were treated, or how long they were detained, is 
rot recorded ; but the circumstance at best affords a curious 
illustration of the lawlessness and injustice which the most 
chivalrous of kings could show with impuuity towards the 
most honest and honourable of his subjects. 

For many years there was a marked coldness and harsh- 
ness in Edward's treatment of De la Pole. Many of the 
favours conferred upon him were withdrawn, and repayment of 
the money lent by him in Edward's time of sorest need was 
tardily and grudgingly made. At last, however, the King 
came to a better mind. In 13-16 we find him restoring to 
his ' faithfid merchant ' certain manors of his that had been 
appropriated to the royal use, aud making restitution for 
the wrongful tenure ; and under the year 1354 we meet with 
a singular document to the effect that ' Sr William de la 
Pole, having, in the fullest possible manner, remitted and 
quitted claim to the King for all the debts on account of 

• ChTOnidet of Old Lomfon, p, 282. f Ibid., p. 284. 
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moneys lent to him,' was, in returfi, pardoned for all actions 
anil demands of the Crown registered against him, ae well 
as ' for all felonies, homieides, robberies, and the like, which 
he or his attorneys might have committed, contrary to the 
peace of the realm.' Moreover, 'because the aforesaJd 
William was said to be impotent, and of great age, and not 
able personally to labour in prosecuting and defending pleas,' 
he was allowed to appear, whenever it was necessary for him 
to present himself, by attorney.* 

At this time he was about seventy years old, and certainly 
he had done enough to make him wish for rest. For some 
years past he seems to have been living quietly, though not 
idly, in Hull. ' Being put into so great a capacity of doing 
good,' says the local historian, ' he did mightily encourage 
and improve this town, by many new charters, privileges, 
immunities, and freedoms, that he got and obtained for it. 
And having lived in these great honours about twelve or 
fifteen years, feared and beloved of every one, and having 
with comfort and joy seen his two sons arising, and almost 
even risen, to the greatest honours in England, he then 
detennined, out of thanks and gratitude to God for His so 
many and great favours bestowed upon him, to found, build, 
and endow a most stately monastery ; but before that he had 
half finished the same he died.' t His original purpose, as 
we learn from his son's statement, had been to found a hos- 
pital, and with this intent he obtained a charter from Edward 
the Third ; then he resolved to make it a House for Minoress 
Nuns of the Order of Saint Clare ; but this determination in 
turn gave place to another, which issued in the erection of 
the Carthusian Priory, still in part existing as the Charter- 
house. The work, amply provided for in his will, was con- 
tinued by his son and heir ; while outside of it was also put 
up the building known as the Maison Dieu, for the housing 
and maintenance of thirteen poor old men and thirteen poor 
old women4 
* NiFiEE, pp. 281, 283. t De M Fbymb, fo!. 13. ; Fbost, pp. SI. 85, 
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He died at Hull on the 22nd of June 136(!. Ilia widow 
lived on until the 28th of January, 13S2, without making 
use of her license to rnarry again.* Both were buried in 
Trinity Church, Hull, where a monument, adorned with their 
effigies, still esists.t 

Through a century and a half the name of De la Pole was 
coDspicuous in English history. More famous, hut less fame- 
worthy, than the great merchant prince, were some of his 
descendants. His eldest son Michael, contemporary with 
Chaucer, began life as a courtier, and became an especial 
favourite with Richard the Second, who made him (^ancelloi" 
of England in 1383, and Earl of Suffolk in 1384. Justly 
impeached before the Commons, however, for his evil deeds, 
he was in 1385 deprived of office, rank, and property, and 
forced to flee for safety into France, where he died in 1391, 
To his son Michael, a year or two before the deposition of 
Richard, were restored the peerage and the possessions of 
his father, and he held his iionours with dignity until his 
death in September, 1415. His son, also named Michael, 
Earl of Suffolk for a month, was slain at Agincourt, in 
October of the same year, to be succeeded by a younger son, 
William, who, from being fourth Earl, became the first Duke 
of Suffolk. He conducted the siege of Orleans against Joan 
of Arc, and became the favourite of Margaret of Anjou, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord High Admiral, and virtually king of Eng- 
land, until at last he was hunted down as a traitor and 

• Napirb, p. 285; IWamenia Eboraecaala (Surtoea Sooiaty, 1836), pp. 
76, 77. 119, 

t GocQH, Sapufchriii MonwnerUi (London, 1796), vol. i., p. 122, ' He 
is baru-hcodid, tucliuiag hia lioad on two oobbioiia, habited ua a mei- 
cliBiit, In un outer cloak or mantle, buttoned close at the neck with a 
■tundiug cape, and bnttons down to the tndoe. Uia aoat Ii&s eix buttotia 
un die breast, utid the aleevea are buttouod and reach to bia wriata. At 
hia breast hniiga a dagger or whittle. At bia feet ia a lion. She secma 
to wear the mitred iiead-droBs, falling down in plaits at tile aide of her 
fiioe; her close gown bnttuned on the woiat, and nlao tliu aloe vea, which 
reach to the v/ilnts. Under this ia a puttienat. and over it Talts a kinil of 
Tuii, In her hands aha holds a heart. Her head rests on two uualiiuns, 
aupgiorlud by atigele. At her feet is a dog.'_ 
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beheaded in 1450. John, his son, was reinstated by Edwai-d 
the Fourth, who gave him his sister in marriage, and died 
peacefully in 1491. His boh and successor, Edmund, how- 
ever, was beheaded by Henry the Seventh in 1513, for trea- 
sonable coveting of the Crown of England ; and Anne, his 
only child, with whom ended the direct line of succession 
from Sir William de la Pole, merchant of Hull, became a 
nun.* Many daughters of the house, however, were married 

• This pedigree ia taken chiefly from NiPiER ; — 
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into families of note, and helped, during the times of the 
Tudors, to encourage the spirit of disaflFection which derived 
most of its strength from the action of Cardinal Reginald 
Pole and his nephews, descendants of the Countess of 
Salisbury who married the first Duke of Suffolk. 



CHAPTER III. 

RICHARD VVHimSGTON OF LOSDOK. 
[13G0— li23.] 

Foil full two hundred years before the time of Richard Whit- 
tington there were famous and fame-worthy merchants in 
LoDdon, men of mark whose noble deeds won them honour 
in their own days, and gave them a title, not always respected, 
to the reverence and gratitude of all later Englishmen, 

Foremost of all was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, draper, of London 
Stone, first Mayor of London, and holder of the office for 
a quarter of a century, from its first establishment under 
Richard the First in 1189 to the time of his death in 1214,* 
To him was due the old Assize of Buildings, appointed in 
the first year of his mayoralty, ' for the allaying of the con- 
tentions that at times arose between neighbours in the city, 
touching boundaries made, or to be made, between their 
lands, and other things,' full of sensible regulations for the 
welfare of the citizens and the improvement of city streets 
and buildings, ' It should be remembered,' says the old 
historian, ' that in ancient times the greater part of the city 
was built of wood, and the houses were covered with straw 
and stubble and the like. Hence it happened that;, when a 
single house liad caught fire, the greater part of the city was 
destroyed, a thing that took place in the first year of tiie reign 
of King Stephen, when, by reason of a fire tliat broke out at 
• Ghroaidee of Old London, pp, 1, 179. 
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London Bridge, the Cimreh of Saint Paul waa burnt ; from 
which spot the conflagration extended, destroying houses oud 
buildings, as far as the Church of Saint Clement Danes- 
After this many of the citizens, to the beat of their ability, to 
avoid such a peril, built stone bouses upon their foundations, 
covered with thick tiles, and so protected against the fury of 
the flames ; whence it has ofteo been the case that, when a fire 
has broken out in the city and has destroyed many buildings, 
upon reaching such houses, it has been unable to do further 
mischief, and has there been extinguished : so that, through 
auch a house as this many neighboure' houses have been 
saved from burning. Hence it is that, in the aforesaid 
ordinance, it was provided and ordained, in order that the 
citizens might be encouraged to build with stoui;, tliat every 
one who should hare a stone wall upon his own land sixteen 
feet high, might possess the same freely and meritoriously.'* 
That was only one of many wise arrangements for the 
growth of infant London that we owe to its old Mayor and 
draper. 

After him was Gregory de Rokesley, the richest gold- 
smith of bis day, and therefore chosen keeper of the King's 
Exchange in London, and chief assay-master of all the 
King's mints throughout England ; also a great wool 
merchant, named at the head of fifty-seven dealers in wool 
who in 1285 were charged with having caused dissensions 
between ' Henry and Edward, Kings of England, and the 
Earl of Flanders,' by persistent prosecution of their trade. 
In the same year he was Mayor of London, having already 
held the office during sis earlier years, from 1275 to 1281. ^ 
In 1281, one of the Sheriffs serving under him was William 
Farendon, a goldsmith too, who had lately bought of one 
Ralph le Flacl or Ralph le Fleure, ' all the aldennanry, with 
the appurtenances within the city of London and suburbs of 
the same, between Lud-gate and New-gate, and also without 

* ChTonidei of Old Loinlim, pp, 184, 185, 
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tlie Same gates,' on a cash payment of twenty marks and 
the promise of ' one clove, or slip of gilliSower, at the feast 
of Easter' in each year. From him it passed to his son 
Nicholas Farendon, four times Mayor, in 1308, In 1313, in 
1320, and in 1323, who was also chosen Member of Parlia- 
ment in 1 314, and again in 1320, and who, dying some time 
after 1363, left his name in the aldermanry that he had 
helped to make important.* 

Two other London merchants, contemporary with him, 
were specially noteworthy. One was Sir John de Pulteney> 
ancestor of the PuUeneys, Earls of Bath, and a draper by 
trade, ^ho was Mayor in 1330, 1331, 1333, and 1336, and 
who, by his foundation ' of Lawrence Pnltney College, and 
many other acts, won the praise of friends and followers 
for his piety and wisdom, even more than for his large pos- 
sessions and his magnificent style of living-t The other was 
Simon Francis, mercer of Old Jewry and Mayor in 1343 and 
1356. In the former year, among other loans, he tendered 
to King Edward the Third the large sum, for those days, 
of 800^., and he died, about 1360, possessed of twelve rich 
manors in London and Middlesex, the chief being Hertford, 
Acton, Fulham, Harrow, and Finchley.J 

But of all these great merchants, and of the many others 
who worked with tliem for the good of London and of 
England, the broken records of history tell us little more 
than the names, with a meagre catalogue of their most 
philanthropic labours. Even of Sir Richard Whittington we 
know very little.§ 

• Stbtpb'b Btow, Survey of London, (London, 1720), book iii^p. 121, 

t lUd,, book i., p. 201. 

X Hebbebt, Tifl. ii., pp. 216, 251. 

§ Little, indeed, «aa known until the ftppeatanee of The Modd Merehaiit 
of the Middle Ago, KtenlpJ-i^iI in tte Story of Wldttingltm and hit Cut .- 
being an ottempl Co Sescve Ihitl inlen:eiii>g Story from tite region of FiMe, 
and jrfaoe U in ila Proper Poeition in the Jlistory of thit Counlnj, by the 
Hev. Sahcel Lvsons (Ijindoii, ISIJO). Witliout in bU cases agreeing witli 
Hr> LyaooB respecting tbe truth of the favourile trBilitionij about Whicting- 
ton. I have made free use of Lis leseaiches, and here gUdlj ockiumledge 




74 Whittingtm's Kindred. 

He was the youngiist son of Sh' William Whittington, a 
descendant of an ancient Warwicksliire family, and proprietor 
of the manors of Pauntley, in Gloucestersliire, and Solers 
Hope, in Hereford, wlio died in 1300. The family posses- 
wons pas^ to William, tlie first-born, and. on his early 
death, to Robert, the second son. High Sheriff of Gloucester 
in 14:02, and again in 1407. This Robert must have been 
a wealthy man. On one occasion he was riding with his 
son Guy in the neighbourhood of Hereford, when about 
thirty followers of one Richard Oldcastle, who had doubtless 
been aggrieved at some of the High Sheriff's proceedings, 
waylaid and took them prisoners, only t" he released on their 
entering into a bond to pay 600/. by way of ransom, and to 
take no proceedings against Oldcastle for his lawless conduct 
In 1416, however, Robert Whittington obtained authority 
from Parliament to consider this forced engagement aa null 
and void ; and it is likely that he got back his money and 
procured the punishment of his enemy.* 

Ricliard Whittington seems to have been only a few years 
old at the time of his father's death ; and he was not yet a 
man in 1374, when he lost his mother.f Being a younger 

lay Uige debt to him, both for the Iwlp affiirclad by liis Tolume, and for 
other information privately given. From hia atatemaat of ttie mercliant'a 
pedigree the following ia nbridged ;— 

Wittiim de W*«V7i(an,=M«nil, danihtrt nnrl hflrPM at 
tewhlre, i. unt HerefonL 

Mr waUam at >f AUs7>]7(im= Jun Unet, 
oT P»untley ind .Solera HDpe, I 
; ■'■ '^^ . J 



=S<ma, duttgbtsr of Winiun Uuii 
I High8h«rlirurotauenl«,la 1 
nldon o( Thumu Btrkcli-y, ni 



trnriiw di VKyttn'SlKM. Habcrt mUyrUin, Su RioHAim VfBrn 
uf t>aun<lc]f, Suign Rope, of Ptnnils;, Solm Hop*, AMoimui tad ah 
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son, he followed the common practice of younger sons in 
times when there were few other professions to choose from, 
and became a merchant Of his early life nothing is re- 
corded, unless we take as record the unvouched tradition that 
has been the delight of English children through four 
hundred years and more. That, when he was seven years 
old, he ran away from a home where there was nothing to 
make him happy, that he was a beggar-boy for some years, 
and then, hearing that tlie streets of London were paved with 
gold and silver, that he worked his way thither to be saved 
from starvation by the good-nature of a merchant of Leaden- 
hall Street, named Fitzwarren, is hardly credible, when we 
remember his parentage. But we may, if we like, accept as 
truth, with an adornment of fiction, many of the subsequent 
passages in the story-books, telling as they do how he was for 
a long time scullion in the merchant's house, much favoured 
by Mistress Alice, the merchant's daughter, but much perse- 
cuted by the ' vile jade of a cook,' whose bidding he had to 
follow ; — how at length his master, sending a shipful of mer- 
chandize to Barbary, permitted each one of his servants to 
venture something, and he, poor fellow, having nothing better, 
sent a cat which he had bought for a penny and set to destroy 
the rata and mice that infested his garret ; — how, while the 
ship was on its voyage, the cook-maid's tyranny so troubled 
him that he ran away, and had gone as far as Bunbill Fields, 
when the bells of Bow Church seemed to call to bim— 



and how, when, in obedience to this warning, he went back 
to Leadenhall Street, it was to learn that his cat had been 
bought by the King of Barbary for treasures worth 100,000?. ; 
so that he was all at once almost the ricliest commoner in 
England, fit to marry good Mistress Alice, his patron's 
daughter, to become a famous merchant, and, as Bow bells 
had promised, thrice Lord Mayor of London, and to live in 
the City's history as one of its greatest benefactors. 



76 JDkh Wuttington's Cat. 

The conclusion of the tale, at any rate, agrees with the 
proved facts of Whittington's history. That a cat, moreoyer, 
had something to do with the making of his fortune is not easily 
to be denied. The legend ia traced back to within a genera- 
tion of his lifetime, and to authorities that could hardly have 
been either ignorant or untruthful.* It is not at all unlikely 
that hia first start in money-making was due to the accidental 
value of the wovld-famous cat. But the wealth thus derived 
can only have been a trifling sum, to be used well and greatly 
augmented by his own industry ; and certainly we do him 
greatest honour in assuming that he rose to wealth and in- 
fluence, not from any adventitious circumstance, but through 
his own taient and application, lie must have had some 
slight patrimony of his own, and much more must have 
come to him by his marriage witii Alice, the daughter of Sir 
Hugh Fltzwarren of Torrington, owner of much property 
in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and other counties. We 
have no solid ground for supposing that Fitzwarrcn himself 
ever meddled with trade, but his influence would be of 

• See the weighly argntoonta againet t!io views of Mr. Kkiqhtley (ia iiis 
Tola and Popi^r Fiction*: London. 1831), of Hi. Bildiy (in Ua Muni- 
maiia GildhaSm Londoaiensis! London, 1859), and other BCcptica, con- 
taiaod in Mr. Ltsonb' Madd Merduad. "Since tlie publicatiOD of ttiat 
volume," mja Mr. Ltbohs, in a leoeiit letter to me, " Uio aingular disouvciy 
boB been made of a eoulptored stmve, ia ioMo reEisno, represeoting fonng 
WhittingtoD, aith the cat in hit ariiu, now in m; possession, dug np by 
labourers employed in miikiug tl;o sewerage at Qloucestur, on tlie very spot 
where the Bmiiivos of tlie Gloiioestcc Corpomlion nhow tlint Bicliard Wliit- 
tingtuu, great nopliew of the celelirated Lord Mayor, built liiB town-bonse 
ia 1460. It apparently rormeil part of a stone mautelpiece, or a tubiot over 
the door of the houae. Whiobevur it may have been, it shows that within 
thirty-seven jears of Dick Whittingtoa'a death, and probably less — bnt 
OBrloiuiy as early us that — the faniily not only rccogiiised the account of 
iiit uuaDection with a cat, but were proud of it. The Richard Whittington 
who possessed tlie Louse in Gloocestor was most probably bom before hia 
gtMt ancle's deulh, and was doubtless well acquaiulcd witli the history uf 
the caL It is to my mind one of the most remarkable ii>alancea of the ci 
firmation of history I have ever met witli. Mr. Albert Way, F.8.A., Mr. 
Franks, Director of the Sooioty of Antiquaries, and Mr. KiohaKi Weslmaoott, 
the Bonlpter, ora uiuuumuoB iu the opiaion that the stoue is a Kuljitore of 
that date." 
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use to young Wliittington at his beginning of commercial 
life. 

But whether rich or poor at starting, Dick Whittington, 
the mercer's 'prentice, muat have passed through some rough 
schooling before he rose to dignity aa the greatest London 
merchant of the middle ages. No one might in those days 
follow any important trade in London who was not a member 
of one of tiie city companies, and for admission to those 
companies Jt was necessary to pass through some years of 
At the door of Westminster Hall, or in 
side or Comhill, young Whittington must have had to 
stand, day after day, offering .coats, caps, and other articles 
of haberdashery and the like to passers by, just as, a gene- 
radon later, Lydgate's London Lackpenny found the trades- 
men doing. And when the day was over he must have gone 
home to his master's house, there, wliatever his rank, to live 
in a garret, or worse ; to do, whenever he was bid, such jobs 
aa scullions, now-a-days, would think beneath them ; and to 
associate with rude and lawless fellow-'prentices, lads whose 
play was generally coarse and brutal, and to whom fierce 
brawls and deadly fighting only offered special opportunities 
of amusement. His was rare luck if any gentle Mistress 
Alice was at hand to tend the wounds of body or of spirit 
that must often have befallen him in the society of lads like 
Chaucer's Perkin Reveller : — 

' Qoylarcl * he was, as gijldlynch. [n the schawe,'' 

Bmua DS a, bery, Biid u propte felawe. 

With lohkes blak, and kempt ful fetoualy," 

Dauneen he cowd£ we] and pratSly,'' 

That he was eleped' Parfcjn Reveiloor. 

Ha was HB thl of love and parnmour 

As ia flie honycombe of hooy awete ; 

Wei ffece the woncho that migbte him meete. 

At every hridaie would he ayiige and boppa ; 

He loviid bet tbe tsvorne than Uie achoppe. 

For whon tliuc eny ryilyng was in Clioope, 

Out of this Boboppb tiiidtt woldc he lepe. 



itily. 



H,iy. 



'"Prentice life in the Bayi 

And tfl be btuldt ul tlmt sight i-aej^. 

And daunoid wol, lie nold imt ' come ageyn ; 

And gadriid him a meyn^ of his sort 

To hoppe and synge, and mak6 buuIi disport. 

And thor thef aetlon stevene ' fm to mmte, 

To plttyeo atft dys'' in sueli a Htrct«. 

Fur in tlie toaa oe was flier no pTcntyB 

That fairer oowdii coato a peyrS' dyi 

TliBH Ferkyn couthe.'' and theruto he was free 

Of hia dispenoe,' iuplaoeof pryvytfl. 

That fiind his raayster wel in iits chagUro ;■ 

Fur often tyme he fond hia box ful bare, 

For such a joly preotya reveloar, 

Tliat haunteth dya, revel, or paramour. 

Hia moister aohaj it in his Bchoppe a1iye,° 

Al have be" no part of the mynetralcyc. 

Tbia joly ptentys with his mayster hood p 

Til he was oute nuygh of his prentyahooJ, 

Al wore he snybbydi hothe orly and late, 

And flom tyme lad ■■ with revel into Newgate. 

But Bttii* laste his mayster biiri hytJieught 

Upon It day, wlmn he hia papyr Bought, 

Of a proTcrbe, that aaitb this aamK word, 

" Wel bctte ia roteo appol out of liord. 

Than that it taSi al the remcnaniit." 

So faroth it by a ryototaa eervBUtit ; 

It is ful lass& harm to lat^ him pace,' 

Than he schendo " al the seryaiiutoa in the plan 



" Could. 



" Tlioiigh hu have. ■ At tlie, 
P AboJu. ' Let hi.i 

1 Snubbed. ■■ Spoil. 



* CanterhaTy TdZat, liuea 4!!65-410e. From the old recoida of the Qold- 
imitba' Oompany, this quaint illuatratinn of the slats of 'prcutice lifo in 
London a genenitioii or tw; after the time of Wtiittingtoii is cited. ' It 
is to remember,' wu road \o on entry dated 1430, 'bovr that in the begin- 
ning of April, the third year of Kin; Henry the Sixth. John Hill, citizen 
and galdsmiUi of IjOndon, bad ono John Gicluud to hia apprentioe : the 
which apprentice, for divont great olfunccB and trospossea that he had done 
to hia mailer, the same John Hill would have chastised, as reason and (he 
common neago ia of apprentioea \o be cbastisod uf their masters when tboy 
Iregpaaa. The which approntice, seeing Ids mnater would have chastised 
lliu, of very malice and cursedueas, as an obstinate apprentice to his nuister, 
went up forthwith on a slair out of the shop, bearing witli him a short 
■pear, tlie which he hid in the kitchen, imagining to kill his master ; the 
wUieb spear served to open uud shut the vrindows of the shop. And wlien 
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There was rough schooling for him, too, when he turned 
his thoughts from his own home life and hia own shop or 
market work to watch the turmoil and excitement through 
which London and the busy world of which London was 
centre were just then pasang. His city experiences, doubt- 
less, began a few years before the close of Edward the 



he hnd so done, he came down again, and in ths midal; of the sUir he 
rBviled liis msBter fall dispiteoDsIj aud nngodly, and said to him, " Come on 
now, for it is lu; time, aud I havo ordaincil for thee ; and as I may be 
saved, (lion shalt never come into thy chamber." And liis master, con- 
sidering that time hia curseiineBS, and how lie waa pnrpoiied to kill him , to 
eschew all manner of peril of both aides, fair ood soft went oat of hia house, 
wid ordained so tbnt the same apiirentice was anon arrested and brought intn 
the Counter, where he waa np to the time that the wardoos of the ciaft of 
Goldsmiths, appointed to correct Ibe treBp&saes and defaults done within 
the sane orufi, sent for him to know the matter, and rule it to an end. 
For the said Jobn TTill had 'plained imto them on hia npprentice, and told 
them oil the matter above said. Aud tUeu the said John Hill waj ex- 
amined, s.Dd be 'plained him there openly on hia apprentice, rehearsing hia 
untruth and malice, and how he would have killed him. The apprentice 
was also examined in the same matter, what he said thereto, and how he 
would excuse him ; and the apprentice could not withaaj Ihat bis master 
pat upon him. but openly 'knowleiLged that he bsre ttio said weapon into 
the ^tchen, ready to defend him with agoiuat hie master aa well as he 

could And then tbe eaid wardeu^i, considering the nngcatefnlness, 

rebelliug, and cursedness of the said apprentice, the which might turn tn 
the undoing aud evil ensawpte of many another approntioe against their 
mostera in tbe same crafts, ia others also, unless it were duly remedietl, 
asked the said apprentice, by the desire and aaking of bis master, whether 
he would forswear the oraft and the town, or would abide still in prison till 
he had onlaiued such way and such friendship that might find sufficient 
surety, and make sufScient amends t« his master for the trespass above 
said : and bade liim clioose which he would do at hia own peril. And at 
the last, by im own will and proper assent, he chose to forswear the craft 
and tlie town.' Under tbe year !+56, again, we read that ' William Hede, 
goldsmith, being of the livery, as well as liis wife, both made complaint to 
the wordens of their apprentice.WQliam Bowden, who "irreverently, shame- 
fully, and of frowardneas," hod baiten bis aald mistress. His punishment, 
as ordered by the wardens, was. that he should be " bad into the kitchen of 
tbe ball," and there stripped naked, and, by the hands of hia master, beaten 
until such time as he raised blood upon hia body, in like wise as be did 
upon bis mistress : and that bo should then bo madt, upon his knees, to ask 
grace and pnrdon of hia master and miatresa, " uaked aa he was beat<;n." ' — 
HenBBRT, vol. ii., pp. 168-170. 
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Third's long ruign. They were cloudy years presaging the 
stormy time of Richard the Second's weak and evil gorern- 
ment. Wei! might the popular poet of that day compare 
England to a ship, stately and strong while Edward's rule 
was vigorous and consistent, but now shattered and rudder- 
leas. 

' Sum tfine an EugUs sohip wo had, 
Nobel hit was and heih of lour ; 
Thorvr al Chriatendiuu. bit was ilrad 
And atif wolde Blonds in och a, stour,* 
And beat dorst byde n ecburp soboor, 
And olber Btorm^ immlo aud grete. 
Now 'm that Hobip, that bBr"" the flour, 
Selden iseje,° and suno forgatci 

' Scbarpe wawis ' that achip baa sayled 
And sayed ' ul seos al avcntnr ; 
For wynt' no wednttis never bit feyled, 
Wil *■ the rootboT mibt snduir 
Tbongh tbe see wore rough, or ellfes dimmuir.' 
Qt>le baven^ tbat aobip void goote,'' 
Nou ifl tbat Bohip, I am wcl Buir, 
Bclde iecye aud boqs forgete.'* 

Edward the Third had his country's welfare at heart, and 
all classes of his people took pride in his government and 
supported it to the utmost Parliament freely voted him 
money for his wars, and gladly accepted the national con- 
cessions which he made them in retura The gi'eat mer- 
chants of London and other towns readily lent him the 
wealth they had accumulated, and found substantial recom- 
pense in the civic charters, guild incorporations and the like 
that he .was willing to grant. But as soon as Edward's 
hand grew weak with age, and his main stay was lost in the 
untimely death of the Black Prince, the long stifled evils of 
excesMve love] of fighting, pageantry, and courtly gaiety 

■ Any tnlllc. ■■ Fnrzott*n, » Winter. ' ChIie. 



• Folititiii! Poeini ami Soiigi (Londou, 1859), vol. i.i p. 210. 
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showed themst;lves in fearful and unlooked-for strength. 
Plague, pestilence, and famine fell upon the land with terrible 
severity, and people, rightly or wrongly, regarded them as 
Heaven's puoiahments for the wantonness of thought and 
action that had possessed all classes of society and found ex- 
pression in all sorts of evil dealing. The lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, they considered, 
had filled all men's hearts and guided all men's movements 
and driven them into every kind of desperate excess and 
peroicious heresy. Good people and bad people alike, all 
but the very best and the very worst, shuddered at the doc- 
trines of teachers so opposed to one another in everythintr 
but denunciation of existing vices and their causes as Wyclif 
and John Ball. 

Tbiffie opinions were not openly expressed, or even clearly 
held, till near the end of Richard the Second's reign, but 
they had begun some years before the death of bis grand- 
father, producing the opposition of the citizens of London 
to the reforming efforts of his uncle John of Gaunt, the 
friend both of Chaucer and of Wyclif. Therefore it was 
that on the first intimation of Edward's death a deputation 
from the city, with John Philipot or Philpot, one of its 
wealthiest and worthiest merchants then alive, and the 
greatest member of the Grocers' Company in the middle 
ages, was sent to the young King Richard at Kennington. 
" We bring news, most excellent Prince," said Philpot, 
with a mixture of flattery and blunt truth, "which without 
great sorrow we cannot rehearse, of the undoubted death of 
our most invincible King Edward, ii'ho hath kept and 
governed us and this kingdom a long time in quiet peace. 
And now, therefore, we beseech you, on behalf of the citizens 
of London, that you will have recommended to your good 
jrrace the city, your chamber, seeing that you are shortly to 
he our king and that to your rule we submit ourselves, 
bowing to your will and pleasure, under your dominion to 
serve in word and deed. And that we esecute further our 
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CL 
troubled, for that vou have vithdrawo your preecDce rrom it, 
altbougii it is knnwa to be m mut^ at your devotiim tbat the 
(ritiiena are not only ready to spend tbeir goods for your 
Bake, but also to jeopardize their litca. Therefore, we come 
to your presence to beseech you that it may please you to 
rMnain tbcre, boU) to the comfort of us your citizens and 
aino surely to the solace of yourself. And furthermore we 
beseech you, most noble priuce, tbat you would vouchsafe to 
make eome good and profitable end of the discord which 

lately hath risen, through the malice of some and not to the 
commodity of any, but to the hindrance and discommodity of 
many, between our citizens and the Duke of I^ncaster."' 

Tbat was on the 22nd of June 1377. Philpot was enter- 
tained with pleasant words from the councillor of the boy- 
king and next day some nobleiueo were sent into the city 
to try and smooth over the grievances by a six hours' talk. 
But when Parliament met at Michaelmas and granted the 
new sovereign a subsidy, forseeing the ill use he would put it 
to, it prudently stipulated tbat the money should be placed 
under the safe keeping of certain trustworthy officers. Ac- 
cordingly Philpot and William Walworth were appointed to 
the duty.t thus making a. sort of rude beginning of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

William Walworth, a great fishmonger and a chief pro- 
moter of the greatness of the Fishmongers' Company, had 
been Mayor of London in 1373, and was to hold the place 
again, with famous consequences, in 1381, ButJ a much 
worthier man, ' a man of jolly wit and very rich in substance, 
accor^ng to the quaint old chronicler.J was John Philpot. 
He did many famous things for the relief of his country; 
chief of all perhaps being his punishment of John Mercer, a 
• TmMM WAumasjUi, nitloria Anglicana {t-A. by Biurr: London, 

lees), *ui. i.. p. ^29. 

t lUd., vol. i., p. 813; IIaluh, Mi,l>IU Aya (London. 1855), tul. iii., 
p. 59. 
. I Btvm. AnnaU '.I^oDdun, 1615), p. 2ttO. 
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S^mcet to the State. 

bold inercliant of Perth, in 1378, during which year Philpot was 
mayor of London, Mercer's father had for some time given 
assistance to the French by harassing the merchant ships of 
England ; and in 1377, being driven by foul weather on to 
the Yorkshire coast, he was caught and. imprisoned in Scar- 
borough Castle, Thereupon the son carried on the strife. 
Collecting a little fleet of Scottish, French, and Spanish 
ships, he captured several English merchantmen off Scar- 
borough, slaying their commanders, putting their crews in 
chains, and appropriating or destroying their cargoes. This 
mischief must be stopped, and at once, thought John Philpot. 
Therefore, at his own cost, he promptly collected a number 
of vessels, put in them a thousand armed men, and sailed for 
the north. Within a few weeks be bad rc-taken the cap- 
tured vessels, had effectually beaten their impudent captors, 
and, in his turn, had seized fifteen Spanish ships, laden with 
wine, that came in his way. On his return from this notable 
exploit, we are told, ' there was great joy made among the 
people, all men praising the worthy man's bountifulness and 
love towards the King.' But the peers of England by no means 
echoed the praise of the commoners. ' First, they lay in wait 
to do him some displeasure ; and after they spake against 
him openly, saying that it was not lawful for him to do such 
things without the orders of the King and his realm.' He 
was accordingly summoned before the King's Council and 
accused of illegal conduct in coing out to fight the enemy 
without authority from the Crown. "Know, sir," he said 
with cutting irony to the Earl of Stafford, loudest in bis 
reproaches, " that I did not expose myself, ray money and 
my men to the dangers of the sea, that I might deprive you 
and your colleagues of your knightly fame, or that I might 
win any for myself; hut in pity for the misery of the people 
and the country, which, from being a noble realm with do- 
minion over other nations, has, through your slothfulness, 
become exposed to the ravages of the vilest race. Not one 
of yon would lift a hand in her defence. Therefore it was 



S4 Wat Tyhr't RehtVxon. 

that I gave up mjsell' and niy property for the safety and 
deliverance of our country." The Earl !iad naught to answer, 
adds the writer, a fi'iend of Philput's, who has toM the story.* 

But the disfavour with which liis patriotism was regarded 
by the greedy hangers-on at Court oidy encouraged Philpot 
to fresh exercises in it. When the English army in France 
was reduced to such a deplorable condition in 1380 that the 
soldiers bad to pawn their annour and surplus clothing, — 
including the tunics, 'quos vulgo jf'aiip* vocant,' — upwards of 
a thousand suits in all, be procured their restoration with big 
own money, besides in other ways giving substantial relief to 
the expedition.+ 

Next year he was knighted, in company with his friend 
Walworth, the special services then rendered by them being 
too great to be overlooked even by ungrateful Richard and 
his jealous conirades,J 'i'liis was the year of Wat Tyler's 
insurrection ; and the excesses by which the rebels threw 
coptempt upon their reasonable grounds of complaint united 
all honest men and all friends of order in opposition to their 
movements. It was Walwortli himself, we are told, who 
rushed single-banded among tlie crowd of insurgents, and 
slew Wat Tyler. " Good citizens, and pious all," he is 
reported to have exclaimed, when the men of Kent were 
preparing to take vengeance for that deed, "give help 
without delay to your afflicted King ; give help to me, your 
Mayor, encompassed by the self-same dangers ; or, if you du 
not choose to succour me by any reason of niy supposed de- 
merit9,5 at any rate, beware how you sacrifice your King." || 
The answer came in prompt and energetic combination of 
the citizens by which the rebellion was suppressed. 

But the pernicious causes of the rebellion were by no 

• WAIBICaHAM, vol. i., pp. 361)-371. 

t md.. vol. [., pp. 435, 4*7. I Stow, AniviU, p. 290. 

g The report luul bacn miaod that bc> reslBtcd Tyler and t)io iogurgcatH 
i-hiefly beoiiuBB tlipy biul jnst dtmolislmil tlio sI/'wb iif SimthiVLrk, wiiiuli 
liiiil beoii IjIh property. And a ^i«t souroe of woiltli tu liiui, 

li Wauinodam. vol. i. pp. 4ti5, iUS. 
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'he m'lBerit'B and vices engendered by 
Edward the Third's too strong' government, and fostered and 
brought to light by Ricliard's Wbakness, lasted and grew 
down to the time of Richard's deposition, not then to be very 
much reduced in power or number.* London, however, 
even at its worst, was not altogether vicious and miserable. 
John Philpot, ' the most noble citizen that had ever tra- 
vailed for the commodity of tlie whole realm, more than all 
others of his time,' as the best among his contemporaries 
considered, died in the summer of 1384 ;-|- and it must have 
been, at any rate, not later than that year that Uichard 
Whittington, now a man and a prosperous merchant, began 
to be famous in the City of London. 

Wc are told nothing of any intercourse between ihe two 
men ; but Whittington must be regarded as in some sort a 
a pupil of Philpot, following, as far as might be, in his steps, 
and surpassing him in all good works. Philpot, by bis bold 
fighting for the right, will illustrate the truth of the old 
poet's assertion, tbat 

' Yuf * inorcLQundfea wera clieriahede to here'' Hpede, 

We were not lykelye to fnjle in ony neiie : 

Yff tliey bee riclie, llum " ia prosperite' 

Schal be oute loiidt^ lotifes and coracinte;' 
■ If. t Their. " Then. 



* " Hell ! quia per crebniB bumoa eet viUata tenebtsa. 
Vise iter tiamaniim bocua ullus bahet tita plannm," 
exclaimed Gowcr. in e,a angry denunckiliioD of ' tbe viues of the different 
otdeiBof sueii'ty {Politinal Foeme and Songs, vol. i., pp. 356-3S9), in whicb 
ha thiu spoke of the Bpecial \\cia of the merolianta \— 
" Bi mercal«rani qmetantar lumina morum, 
Lux non fulgebit ubi I'rauB cum civa manebit. 
Cuntcgit UBUrie Bubtilis forma figurie, 
Vultuni Inrvatum quem dives babet aimilatain. 
8i dolua in villa tua poBuit habere Bigillo, 
Vii teJilsB clarua, boua quai tibi priGHlot avarus. 
Et sic majores fallunt quain eiepe minoi^a ; 
tlude dolent turbie sub murtaurB plcbia in wbe. 
Sic inter oives errat sine luiniiie divue, 
Dumque fldem UKSvit, Ins fmuia nb urbe ri>eearit." 
I WjU-BiNoaAH, Vii\. a., p. llo ; Stow, SurKi/, vol. i., p. 261, 
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but much more plainly waa it shown in t!ie later history of 
' The aoiine 
Of nmrcliEiandy, Bichtirde of Wliiliin};;d(mo, 
Tlittt lomla-Bton"' iiud pht'fu oIiosbii fliiuro ; 
Wliat linthe by liym ours GliglamI nf tionnun) I 
And wbut profile hatha huce of liia riuhcsid, 
And yet laateth dayly jn worlhinesae, 
That penno and pupere tany not me aufflae 
Him to describe, so high he was of prise.'' * 

We first hear of WhittJngton in 135)3, when he must have 
been nearly forty years old ; but, as at that time, he was a 
master mercer, and a member of the Mercer's Guild, with 
five apprentices working under him, it is evident that he 
roust have been settled in London for, at any rate, some 
while previously. t In the autumn of 1393 he was elected 
Sheriff upon the re-establishment of the office, after its tempo- 
rary withdrawal by the arbitrary King. Richard bad called 
upon the city for a loan of 1,OUO^. ; and on its refusal, had 
summoned the Mayor, John Kinde, and other municipal 
officers into hia presence at Nottingham, there to be deposeil 
and ordered into prison. All the city charters, laws, and 
liberties, had been annulled, and Ihe whole government 
placed in the hands of a custodian after the King's own heart 
Philpot being dead, this summary treatment succeeded. 
After some months of severity the King had relented, aa it 
was said, at the intercession of liis Queen ; the fact being tliat 
the citizens had consented to buy back their rights for ten 
times the 1,000/. at first demanded of tliem. Thereupon 
there was a reconciliation ; and on the 29th of August, 1393, 
King Richard proceeded from his palace at Shene into the 
city, there to be entertained with a rare and very charac- 
teristic pageant 

As Wliittington took part in this pageant, and learnt 



• Ttit LibA of Evglak Falicy. in FdtUical Poems and Songs, vol. i 
pp. 177, 178. 
t LieoM, p. 49. 
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not a little from it, we shall do well to glance at it in 
pas^ng. Rich tapestry, clioice silks, and cloths of gold 
adorned the streets, with garlands and festoons of sweet 
smelling flowers freely mingled with them. Masters, as well 
as apprentices, for the nonce, matrons, maids, and children 
thronged the narrow streets almost from daybreak, while a 
thousand and twenty young men on horseback marched up 
and down, keeping order, and adding to the pomp of the 
occasion. Presently a procession was formed. The custo- 
dian appointed by the King led the way ; after him came 
the four and twenty aldermen,— Whitting ton among them, — 
all arrayed in red and white, and they were followed hy the 
several trades, each in its livery.* ' None seeing this com- 
pany,' says the delighted chronicler, ' could doubt that he 
saw a troop of angels.' He does not tell iis whether the 
King and Queen and their attendant courtiers so regarded 
it. But the two parties when they met in Southwark gave 
great satisfaction to one another, and the satisfaction was 
increased by the gracious way in which on London Bridge 
choice presents of a crown and a palfrey were accepted 
by Queen Anne, and two chargers richly caparisoned by 
King Kichard. In Chepe there were fountains pouring forth 
wine, and allegorical appearances of sweet youths with crowns. 
At the doorway of Saint Paul's there was heavenly music. 

• ThuB deauribed bj the rhyming chronick-r : — 

' Hio SJ^entarius, liic piaoiriua, aecns ilium 

MeniibuB bic dedilus, veodilor Btqne meri. 
Hio apotbecarios, piator, piebjr, Intbouituqus : 

Hie cultellarius, tonaor, et armifiiber. 
Hie carpentoriuB, bcibsoi', sartor, ibi aatur : 

Hie pellipaiiiiB, fulloq^ue, mimgo, faber. 
Hio sunt artiflced ibi cariiiScca, ibi lector : 

Hio lorinariua, pannaciuaque ilniul. 
Ibi vaginalor, Lie zotmriue, ibi tuxtor ; 

Hio candelariua, cf nuiuB paiiter. 
• Hio pandoxntor, ibi alrepariuB, ibi jimitur ; 

Eat ibi pomilio, eio anigerulus hie. 
Hie oiiothecarius, bursistaqiie, caupo, coquuaqne: 

An patet ex secla aitigulu quieque sua.' 
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From tlie summit of Lud Gate angels strewed flowers and 
perfumes on tlie royal party ; and at Temple Bar was & 
wonderful representation of a forest and a desert full of wild 
beasts, with John tlie Baptist in the midst of them, leading 
the Lamb of God. These entertainments having been 
admired, the whole procession hurried on to M^estminster, 
where the Kino; seated himself on his throne. Then the 
Queen, having thrown herself before bini with earnest entreaty 
for pardon of the city's evil deeds, it was gracinusly pro- 
elaimed by him ; and the whole business ended with a long 
discourse, in which the excellent monarch reproved the 
citizens for their former errors, and besought them never 
again to vex their King by disobedience to his orders or dis- 
respectful treatment of his courtiers ; never to give any 
countenance to the pernicious heresies of new tt'iichers in 
religion, or swerve in their allegiance ^o the pure doctrines of 
the Catholic ('hurch ; never to use fraud, injustice or con- 
tention among themselves, or to fall short of the high ex- 
ample they were bound to set as freemen of the noblest city 
in the world,* 

That idle show coming after the wrongful assault on the 
liberties of London must have strengthened Whittington in 
resistance to the principles of misgovemment adopted by 
Richard and his directors. Just three weeks after its cele- 
bration, on the 21st of September, 139;i, he was chosen 
Sheriff. In 1397 a writ was issued in the name of 
Richard the Second, appointing him to act as Mayor and 
esaheator in the place of Adam Bamme, ' who had gone the 
way of all flesh ;' and in the following year he was elected 
Mayor in his own right.t But all through the miserable 
reign of Richard be seems, as fur as possible, to have held 
aloof from political questions and afi'aira of State. There was 
no hope of remedying the general condition of England by 

* RiOHinni Matdibtom, Da CimmrdiA inUr Begem Ric. II, et Civilatem 
London, in Poliiieal Parniti and Song; vol, 1., pp. H82-30O. 
t Ltbohs, p. 60. 
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any political agitation, while such a King and such coun- 
sellors were at the head of the nation. Whittington chose 
the wisest com-se in applying himself steadily to the promotion 
of his trade. 

The mercers' calling was just now gaining much fresh 
dignity. Retail dealings were falling exclusively into the 
hands of drapers, haberdashers, and the like, and raw wool 
was coming to occupy a less important place in mercers' 
dealings than silks and costly articles. It cannot be 
doubted that Wbittington's zeal and influepce greatly con- 
duced to this. In 1400 we find his name among the list 
of great merchants and others excused from attendance upon 
Henry the Fourth in his Scottish wars j* and henceforth he 
seems to have been a special favourite with the new and 
worthier King, In 140ii he received 215?. 13s. id. for ten 
cloths of gold and other merchandize provided for the 
intended marriage of Blanche, Henry's eldest daughter, 
with the King of the Romans; and in 1406 he furnished 
pearls and cloth of gold worth 248?. 10a. Gd. to he used at 
the wedding of the King's other daughter, Philippa.f In 
the same year he lent 1,000?. to King Henry on the security 
of the subsidies on wool, hides, and woolfels, a transaction 
exactly similar to the many in which we saw Sir William 
de la Pole engaged two generations earlier. 

Two other London merchants, John Norbury and John 
Hinde, appear at this time to have been richer even than 
Whittington, as on this occasion they each lent 2,000?. to the 
KiDg.J Hinde was Mayor of London in 1391, and again in 
1404, and his name is several times met with in conjunction 
with XA'hittington's. The King's debts were paid in 1410, 
and in 1411 we find that Whittington was employed to pay 
100 marks for expenses incurred on account of the coming of 
French ambassadors to Dover, and their conveyance thence 
to the King's presence at Gloucester.^ In 1413 he lent 
• Lvaoss. p. 63. t Ibid,, p.'87. 

t EvMKB, Fadera, vol, viii., p. 488. § LvaoNs, p, 85. 
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another sum of 1,000^ to Henry the Fourth, the money 
being returned in a fortnight ;• and it is certain that he often 
rendered similar service both to this monarch and to his son. 
For maintaining the siege of Ilarfleur in 1415 he lent 700/. 
to Henry the Fifth, to be repajd out of the customs on wool 
collected in London, Boston, and Hull ;-)- and another 
loan of 2000 marks, made in 1416, was discharged two 
years later, J 

In this year, 1416, Whittington was elected Member of 
Parliament for the city of London.§ He had been chosen 
Mayor for the second time in 1406, and in 1419 he was 
again appointed to the office. On that last occasion the 
members of the Mercers' Company, who had good reason to 
be proud of their representative, ' attended tlie cavalcade 
with six new banners, eight trumpeters, four pipers, and 
seven nakerers,'!] nakers being wind instruments of some 
sort now forgotten, ' that in the battle,' according to Chaucer, 
' biowen bloody sounds.' 

It was during this last year of his mayoralty, most pro- 
bably, that Whittington was knighted. On that occasion, 
according to a pleasant but very doubtful tradition, ho 
invited the King and Queen to a sumptuous entertainment 
at Guildhall ; and among the rarities prepared to give 
splendour to the festival was a marvellous fire of precious 
and sweet-smelling woods, mixed with cinnamon and other 
costly spices. While the King was praising the novelty, we 
are told, Whittington went to a closet and drew tiience 
bonds, to the value of 60,OUO/,, which during the French 
wars had been issued by the sovereign, and which be had 
diligently bought up from the various merchants and money- 
lenders to whom they had been given ; and this whole bundle 
he threw into the flames as the most expensive fuel of all. 
"Never had prince such a subject!" Henry exclaimed, as 
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soon as he understood the generosity of the act. "And 
never had subject such a prince !" answered WbittingtoD. 

That story may or may not be true. But of other, wiser, 
and more honourable acts of hberality done by Whittington 
we have ample proof " The fervent desire and busy in- 
tention of a prudent, wise, and devout man," he is reported 
to have said not long before bia death, "shall be to east 
before and make sure the state and the end of this short life 
with deeds of mercy and pity, and specially to provide for 
thoee miserable persona whom the penury of poverty insulteth, 
and to whom the power of seeking the necesaitios of life by art 
or bodily labour ia interdicted."* And this was certainly the 
rule of his own hfe. In the year 1400 he obtained leave to 
rebuild the Church of Saint Michael Paternoster, and found 
there a (ll^llege, ' consisting of four fellows, clerks, conducts, 
and choristers, who were governed by a master, on whom he 
bestowed the rights and profits of t!ie Church, in addition to 
his salary of ten marks. To the chaplains he gave eleven 
marks each, to tbe first clerk eight, to the second clerk seven 
and a half, and to the choristers five marks a year each.'t 
Besides this he built the chapel annexed to Guildball, and is 
reported to have made contributions to the adornment of 
Gloucester Cathedral, besides endowing many other churches. 

Four hundred years before John Howard appeared as 
the prisoner's friend, 'Whittington began to rebuild New- 
gate Prison, hitherto ' a most ugly and loathsome prison, 
so contagious of air that it caused tbe death of many men ;' 
and, dying before the work was done, he left money that 
it might be duly completed.^ Saint Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, in Smithfield, founded by Rayere in 1 102, for the help 
of sick and lame paupers, and long fallen into decay, was 
repaired soon after his death, in obedience to the instructions 



1 LTSom, pp. 55, S6.^ 



Whittirtffton's Good Worh. 

of this ' worthy and notable mercliant, the which,' according 
to the testimony of his executors, ' had right liberal and large 
hands to the needy and poor people.'* In other ways he 
cared for the neediest among liie fellow-men, ' One of the 
last acta of his life,' says a manuscript authority, ' indicating 
his honesty and public spirit, was his active prosecution of 
the London brewers for forestalling meat and selling dear 
ale ; for which interference with their proceedings the 
brewers were very wroth. 'f And as a small but significant 
illustration of his large-hearted eharity, Stow tells us that 
'there was a water conduit east of the Church of Saint 
Giles, Cripplcgate, which came from Highbury, and that 
Whittington, the Mayor, caused a bosso [or tap] of water 
to be made in the clnirch wall, 'J the forerunner, by nearly 
half a millenium, of the modem drinking fountains. 

Notable evidence of Whittington's ability in a province 
not much heeded by the majority of merchants), appears 
in the fact that Ifenry the Fifth, in 1413, a few months after 
his accession, appointed him chief supervisor of the rebuilding 
of the nave in Westminster Abbey. § Two years later, more- 
over, in ordering certain alterations in the City of London, 
the King thought it well to direct that the Mayor should do 
nothing either in building up or in pulling down without the 
advice of Whittington, || But the merchant did more fur 
the city than even King Ilenry could have expected. In his 
will he provided for the paving and glazing of Guildhall, 
luxuries at that time almost confined to palaces ;1T and during 
the last years of his life he was busy about the foundation of 
the library of the Grey-friars monastery in Newgate Street. 
•This noble building,' according to Stow, ' was liii) feet long, 
31 feet in breadth, entirely ceiled with wainscot, witli 28 
wainscot deeks, and 8 double settees.' The cost of furnishing 

• Stow, Burveg; Dcoualb, Monailiem,, toI. vii., p. 749. 
i BritUh Uuacum Library, Coltim MS., Qcdba, B. S. 
i Lyeohs, p. 62. § ibid., p. 5!>. * || IbitL, p. 00. 

1 Bmov, SuTvtji, 



Hie Bouse in Cratahed D-iara. 

it witli books was 556i lOs., of which 400Z. was subscribed 
by Whittington.* Still more important tlian this was the 
Guildhall Ijbrary, built by WhittiugtoEi's directions, for the 
preservutioii uf tlic civic records, f 




For some yi'ara before iiis deatli, the good merchant appeal? 
to have resided in his houae — a palace for the times in which 

■ Stow, Sarreij. t Ibid. 

I GenUeman't Magazine, vol. kvi. (179G), p. 545. " II rurms three parts 
nC » sfjnare," says ona who aiw it atundin^ : " but from time unl ill-usage 
its origiaii] shape is much altered. Under the windows of the flrat itory uri3 
oftTVBd, to basso rdie™, ihe arms of tho twelve compames of London, eioept 
oaf, whioh IB ilestioyeil to make way for a fiBtent. Tlia wings are sup- 
ported bj mde carved SgureB, exprceaing aatyra, and from its aitnntiou near 
tho choreh it ia proliable it has been a uianor-honae. Tlie prineipai room 
lias tlie remaiiia of grandeur. It is about 25 futt ion;;, 15 feet broad, and 
10 feet high. The ceiling ia elegantly airved ia runcied compBrtmenta ; the 
waineeot is about G tout liigh, and uarved, over mhii-li is a continuation uf 
Soicm archea iu batto relieat, and between each srcb ia a Uuniun flguto." 
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WhiUingtorCB Death 



ne lived — in Crutched Friars. He was zealous to ttie last in 
the fulfilment of his civic duties. In September and October, 
11S2, he attended at Guildhall to take part in the election of 
Mayor and Sheriffs for the ensuing year ; but in the winter 
he sickened, never to recover. A quaint sketch of the time 
shows him on his death-bed, lying naked, with the exception 
of a nightcap, as he holds converse with his executors ; two 
of them — Alderman John Coventry, and John Carpenter, 
the famous Town Clerk of Jjundon, who spent the best ener- 
gies of his life in eontinuiug and completing the work his 
master had begun — being on his right ; John While, the 
priest, and William Grove on bis left ; while behind them is 
the physidan, holding a bottle to the light, and twelve 
bedeemcn are collected near the foot of the bed. And so he 
died, on the 24th of March, 1423, about sixty-tlu-ee years of 
age. ' His body was three times buried in his own Churcti 
of Saint Michael Paternoster — first by his executors under a 
fair monument,* then in the reign of Edward tlie Sixth, the 
* With tbie epitapli. aocordiog to 8tow ; — 
■ Ut frognuis n»rdu» 

FmnAi fuit igte Bicbardm 

Albifli^aua Vilkm,* 

Qiii jusle reieittt illam, 

Ftos mermitoruni, 

Fnndatra prcHhyleroroni, 

Sio et cgenorum 

TuatiB ait ccrtas eoram : 

Omnibus excmplum. 

Barathrum vinixodo mcHMciuiu ; 

Oandidit b[>o temptuiu. 

Micliaclia quwn speoioBiiin, 

Begin apea et pre» 

Divinis res mtu tiirbia 

Fnaperibua pnter. 

Et major qui taxi urhiH : 

Martina huno vie it, 

En bhuch guna tibi dici-t, 

Fitiiit ipse dies, 

Bia libi CliriBte quioa. Amen.' 

' Whiting-lour 11. 
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parson of the church thinking some great riches, as he said, 
to be buried with him, caused his monument to be broken, 
his body to be spoilt of its leaden sheet, and again the second 
time to be buried ; and in the reign of Queen Mary the 
parishioners were forced to take him up and lap him in lead 
as before, to bury him the third time, and to place his monu- 
ment, or the like, over him again.'* But both church and 
tombstone were destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666 ; and 
now Sir Richard Whittingtou's only monument is to be found 
in the records of the city which he so greatly helped by his 
noble charities, and, as far as we can judge, by his perfect 
showing of the way in which a merchant prince should live. 

* Stow, Survey, book iii., p. 5. 



CHAPTER IV, 

TilE CANYNf;K3 OF BRISTOL. 
[1360-1175.] 

From very early times Bristol was one of the foremoat marts 
nf English comraercc. In tlie twelftli century, according to 
William of Malmabury. 'it was a very celebrated town, in 
which was a port, tlie resort of ships coming from Ireland, 
Norway, and other countries beyond sea, lest a region bo 
blest with native riches should he deprived of the benefits of 
foreign merchandize ;'• and in later generations there was 
no diminution of the oid seafaring zeal. The zeal, indeed, often 
showed itself in wild and lawless ways. In 1294-, for instance, 
one Walter Hobbe, a great and greedy merchant of Bristol, 
seized the ship of a merchant from Holland, and detained its 
cargo. After much litigation, he was forced to restore the 
ship and its goods, and to pay the heavy sura of sixty-five 
pounds for the damage done by him; 'it being a thing of 
great danger at those times,' says the old chronicler, 'and 
such as might occasion a war, to suffer alien merchants, par- 
ticularly those of Holland and Brabant, to depart without 
having justice granted to tbem.'f But, for the most part, 
the traders of Bristol were as orderly as they were enter- 
prising. " Considering the many and notable services," nms 

i. p. U-. 
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a charter granted by Henry the Fourth soon after the year 
1400, " which very many merchants, burgesses of our town 
of Bristol, have done for us and our. famous progenitors in 
many ways with their ships and voyages, at their own great 
charges and expense, and also since many of the said bur- 
gesses and merchants have been grievously ve^cd and dis- 
turbed by the lieutenants and ministers of our Admiralty of 
Engiandj to their great loss and burthen, we therefore of 
our own special grace have granted for us and our beirs to 
the Mayor and commonalty and their heirs, that the said 
to«Ti shall be for ever free from the jurisdiction of the said 
Admiralty," 

Yet for a long time Bristol commerce ran in the old 
groove, without receiving much influence from the cloth trade 
introduced in the twelfth century from Flanders. Hull, 
Boston, and other towns on the eastern coast of England, 
with Winchester, Totnes, and others in the south, had been 
growing rich through some generations by means of com- 
merce in wool and doth, before Thomas Blanket, a merchant 
of Bristol, and some of his frienda were in 134U fined by the 
civic authorities 'for having caused various machines for 
weaving and making woollen cloths to be set up in their own 
houses, and having hired weavers and other workmen for 
this purpose.'* The fine was remitted, however, by Edward 
the Third, and the Bristol people, seeing the value of the 
innovation, soon learnt to honour its introducers. Thomas 
Blanket, with his two elder but less famous brothers, carried 
on a great trade, both with the inland towns and foreign 
ports, during many years. In 1342 he was made Bailiff of 
Bristol ; and in 1356 he, with some of his fellow-merchants, 
was summoned to Westminster to advise with the King on 
matters of importance in the interests of trade.t From this 
time cloth was the chief article in the commerce of old 
Bristol. It provided a principal occupation both for the home 
manufacturers and for the traders with foreign countries 
" Seyeb, vol. i., p. 138. t Bid., p. 137. 
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"^lUam Canynge tlte Miler. 

until the discovery of America opened up new and yet more ^ 
abundant sources of wealth. 

The greatest name in Bristol history prior to the beginning 
of that American traffic ia first met with in the lifetime of 
Blanket, the cloth-weaver and cloth-dealer. William Can- 
ynge, or Canning, the elder, was a man of mark and a 
famous merchant during the second half of the fourteenth 
century ; but nearly all we know of him is summed up in a 
string of dates. In 13(il, and again in 1369, he was electfid 
to the office of Bailiff of Bristol ; he was six times Mayor — 
in 1372, 1373, 1375, 1381, 1385, and 1389 ; and thrice— 
in 1364, in 1383, and in 1384— he represented the city in 
Parliament. He died in 13!KJ, leaving a large amount of 
money, acquired partly in cloth-making, but principally in 
foreign trade, to be divided between his children, and much 
more to be distributed in charity.* Ills son John was also 
a merchant of repute. A ship belonging jointly to him and 
to his tlather, trading to Calais and Flanders, was seized by 
some jealous seamen of tlio North in 1371', and detained at 
Hartlepool until the culprits bad been brought to justice and 
restitution obtained. He also went the round of civic 
honours, being Bailiif in 13S0, Sheriff in 1382, Member of 

• PnvcB, Memorial* of tlie Cnnyngei' Family, and Iheir Timet (Biiatol, 
18G1V Pp. 89. 66. Tn this volnruu 1 am very largely indcbtud lur tlie In- 
fomiiition conluioed iu tliifl cbaptpr. Mr, Pryce, witli great lubour laid 
exnellent dlBCration, iiaa brought to^otber n grout nrntiy triutwiirthy etate- 
inents about the CanyngOB, uin! BOiHiratwl tlium from thu apooryplin] tolea 
mude Ehoious in the nntiible 0))alti.-rtDa forgeries. From lib volume tbe 
fiillowing pedigree i» coodenBed ; — 

TTtUiam ^nynp£=Agnpri.dnugtalpr oT John SedIcms 

Jalm Camfittt,=lo»D'WM«a. SIidhi CanTngs. Jciui=Jiibn Mlllan. Mnjiir 
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Thomas Canynge of London. yo 

Farlianieiit in 1384, and Mayor in 1392 and 1398. He died 
in 1405, leaving a third of hia goods to his wife, a third to 
his children, and a third to the poor." 

His eldest son Thomas settled in London, where he served 
as Sheriff in 1450. He took i)art in the suppression of Jack 
Cade's rebellion, which happened in that year ; and we have 
a curious petition addressed to King Henry the Sixth by him 
and his fellow-sheriff, William Hulyn, asking for a remuner- 
ation on account of the expense, trouble, and danger they 
incurred in ' drawing the body of the great traitor upon a 
hnrdle by the streets of the city of London,' and suitably 
disposing of the same. The traitor's head they had been 
ordered to set on London Bridge, and of the carcass they were 
to send one quarter to the constable of Blackheath, another 
to the Mayor and Bailiffs of Norwich, a third to the Mayor 
of Salisbury, and a fourth to tie Eailifla of Gloucester 5 " the 
which commandments," tliey said, " were duly executed to 
their great ctiarges and costs, and especially for the carriage 
of tbe quarters aforesaid, for and because that hardly any 
[lersons durst or would take upon them the carriage of the 
said head and quarters for doubt of their lives."t We are 
not told whether Thomas Canynge received tlie recompense 
he sought ; but he prospered in London. He was elected 
Member of Parliament for the city in 1401, and chosen 
Mayor of London in 145(j, a year of great rioting, in 
which he did much towards the preservation of public order. 
Beginning hfe as an apprentice of the Grocers' Company, he 
rose to be Master of the guild in 1466, and, dying soon after, 
he lefl behind him a great name for energy and worth of 
character.]: But in fame and wealth he was far outdone by 
his younger brother. 
This brother, known as William Canynge the younger, 
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to distinguiali hira from his grandfather, was born in 1399 
or 1400.* Of him, as of the other members of his family, 
very little indeed ia 'recorded. That he was the greatest 
of Bristol's old merchant princes, howeverj is abundantly 
shown. 

He was about twenty-five when the men of Bristol first, 
' by nedle and by stone,' went to Iceland, 

Of Scarborough, unto tUe oosl&i colde ;'t 

and it ia pretty certain that he himself waa one of the earliest 
and most energetic of the men who tranferred the fish trade 
to Bristol. Bristol was not long allowed without iiindrance to 
enjoy this source of wealth. The short-sighted policy of the 
Danish government, submitted to by the weak and mischievous 
counaellora of Henry the Sixth, led to a treaty by which the 
merchants of London, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, York, Hull, 
Newcastle, and Bristol, were -forbidden to trade to Iceland, 
Finland, and other districts subject to the King of Den- 
mark ; and in IISO, the treaty was confirmed.! To the 
rule, however, there was made in the latter year one notable 
exception. The Danish monarch allowed William Canynge, 
' in consideration of the great debt due to the said merchant 
from his subjects of Iceland and Finmark, to lade certain 
English ships with merchandize for those prohibited place 
and there to take fish and other goods in retum.'§ And 
(^anynge's ships were about the largest hitherto known in 
England. During eight years previous to HCO, we read 
that he employed on an average eight hundred mariners in 
the navigation of ten vessels, with an aggregate bnrthern of 
2.9.SQ tons. The names of these ships were the Mar^ and 
John, of 900 tons, the Mary Eeddiffe of 500, and the 
Mary Canynge of 400, which cost him in all 4,0(J0 marks, 

* Fbtob, p. 91. 

t The Libel of EngUthFolie;/, in Poliiical Poemi and Songe.nlH. p, 191. 
X Bymer, Faii^ra, vol. li,, p. 261. 
ti Ibid., vol. xi.. 277. 
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worth considerably more than 25,000?. in our money ; the 
Mari/ Bat, and the Katherine of Bostm, of '220 ttine bur- 
then apiece ; the Margaret of Tylney, of 200 tons ; the 
Katherine, and the Iiiitte Nicolas, of 140 each ; and the 
Galiot, of 50 ; besides one of about 160 tons burthen, which 
was lost in Iceland.* 

It was not alone to Iceland that Canynge sent his great 
ships. In 1449, Henry the Sixth addressed letters of com- 
mendation to the master-general of Prussia and the magis- 
trates of Dantzic, inviting their favour towards certain Eng- 
lish factors established within their jurisdictions, and especially 
towards William Canynge, ' his beloved and eminent mer- 
chant of Bristol. 't In going to these parts, Canynge was 
opening up a branch of commerce almost new to Englishmen, 
and treading ground hitherto all but monopolized by the 
Flemish merchants. In T/us Libel of English Policy, written 
in 1436, we read ; — 

' Now bear and bacoD are from PrUBBla brought 
Into Flandere, bb loved and dearJy aougbt; 
Iron, copper, bow-alavea, Bteel, and wax. 
Bouts' liidea and badgers', pilcli, tar, wood, and Sax. 
And Oologne thread, and fustian, and canvas, 
And caid Bud buckrum, — of old time thus it was. 
Also thti PniBsiana make tliuir adventure 
Of idlver plate, of wedges good and sure 
In greats plenty, wbioh the; bring and buy 
Out of Bohemia and of Hnngary ; 
Which is increaae full great unto their land. 
And they be laden, as I understand, 
Witli vrooUon clotlia, all manner of colours. 
By dyera' crafts full diverse, t)iat be oura.'t 



• Pbtci, p. 127. 

t Etmbb, vol. li., p. 226. 

X PcUtieai Foemi and Soagt, vol. ii., p. 171, In quoMng Ctom Cbancer, 
or any other writer uf standing in English literature, I tbink it right tc be 
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That is, witli dyed cloths exported from England by tlie 
Flemings. 

The favours shown to Canynge by Henry the Sixth were 
not altogether unselfish. The last and worst of the Lancas- 
trian kings, more extravagant and not less needy than his 
predecessors, followed their custom of exacting aid from 
wealthy subjects and paying them by conferring spi'cial pri- 
vileges connected with trade. There is no record of pay- 
ments made by Canynge to Henry, but that they were made 
is hardly to be doubted. We know that he was a zealous 
Lancastrian, and served his King by all the means in his 
power, having been made Bailiff of Bristol in 1431, Sheriff 
in 1438, and Mayor in 1441 and 1449." In the latter year 
— the same year in which he was recommended to the 
Fruasian and Dantzic authorities — he nsed his influence with 
the Common Council towards putting the town in a proper 
state of defence against the threatened attacks of the Yorkist 
party, rapidly gaining ground in the west of England. In 
' 1450, 15?. were spent in repairing the walls of Bristol, and 
and 40/. in the purchase of ' certyn gonnes and other stuffe 
necessarie for the defence of the said town,' being ' 2U bote- 
full of warpestones, all the saltpetre that may be founde in 
the towne, and a dozen brasyn gonnes, to be made shetying 
(shooting) pelettea, as great as a Parys ball or less, and every 
gonne with 4 chambers,'t 

In 1451, Canynge was sent to Westminster as Member of 
Parliament for Bristol, J two shillings a day being allowed by 
the city authorities for his expenses ;§ and while there he took 
part in some memorable business. The most important was 
the attainder of Jack Cade, followed by inquiry into the 
grievances of the people. But the business most interesting, 
doubtless, to him must have been tlie voting of 1,000/. to be 
levied from the more important seaport towne, and used in 

» Pbtok, pp. 0], 92. t Jhk}., p. 101. I JbiU. p. 102. 
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equipping a fleet 'for the protection of trade.' The money 
was to be made up of subsidies on all wine imported at 3«. 
a ton from native merchants, and 6s. a ton from foreigners, 
and of Is. in.the pound on the value of all other merchandize, 
with the exception of cloth, imported or exported during three 
years from April, 1451. The proportions in which the 1000/. 
was to be levied, give us some clue to the relative importance 
of English trading towns in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. London was to contribute 300Z., and Bristol, next In 
wealth, had to furnish ]50?. Southampton was assessed 
at 100?., York and Hull at 100/. between them, while 
auotiier 100/. was to be collected at Norwich and Yarmouth, 
and another at Ipswich, Colchester, and Maldon. The con- 
tribution of Lynn was reckoned at 50/., while 50/. more was 
to come from Salisbury, Poole, and Weymouth, 30/. from 
Boston, and 20/. from Newcastle-on-Tyne.* 

Parliament dissolved in 1455, and, on the summons for a 
new one, Canynge was at once re-elected by the Bristol men,! 
In 1456, he served as Mayor for the third time ; and in this 
year we find him entertaining Margaret of Anjou, when she 
came to Bristol to try and quicken the interest of the western 
people in the dying cause of her husband.J The merchant 
himseif was not slack in bis allegiance. " A stately vessel, 
only for the war," we read under date of 1457, "is made 
new at Bristol by the Mayor, and the said town, with the 
west coasts, will do their part."§ 

These efforts, however, were not successful. Having been 
agmn made Mayor in the autumn of 14^0, Canynge bad, in 
the following harvest-time, to entertain the new King, 
Edward the Fourth, when he came on a visit to those parts. 
The entertainment was in princely style, and a quaint pageant, 
illustrating Edward's many virtues and great generosity, was 
prepared for his amusement. Aa the King entered the Temple 
Gate, some one, representing William the Conqueror, ad- 
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dressed him in complimentary terms, and tlien a giant de- 
livered to him the keys of the city. At Temple Cross, accord- 
ing to the old narrator, ' there was Saint George on horseback, 
upon a tent, Rghtlng with a dragon ; and the Ivii^g and Queen 
on high in a castle, and his daughter beneath with a lamb ; 
and at the eiayiiig of the dragon, there was a great melody 
of angels.'*. But the King did not come to be amused. His 
chief business in Bristol was to inquire into the wealth of its 
various merchants, and see what benevolences could be 
obtained from them. Canynge, the richest of the number, 
and doubtless the moat zealous supporter among them of the 
Lancastrian cause, was found to possess the nine ships already 
named, and had, in consequence, to pay no less a sura than 
3000 marks, representing about '2,6,0001 of money at its 
present value, ' for the making of his peace. 'f 

Unfortunately, we are not told what was the estimated 
wealth of the other Bristol men, or wh^t were the benevo- 
lences exacted from tliem. But the rojid purse must have 
been tolerably full before Edward left the town. Canynge 
was only the foremost of a crowd of merchant princes then 
living in Bristol. One of the chief was Robert Sturmy, 
Mayor in 1460, and some years older than Canynge, He 
lived in princely style, we are told, keeping open house for 
the traders of all lands. His principal dealings were with 
the Levant In his younger days he had gone to Jerusalem, 
taking a hundred and sixty pilgrims thither in his good ship 
Annef and finding room also for some rare articles of 
commerce which would more than pay the cost of the journey. 
But on his return, he was shipwrecked near Navarino, on 
the Greek coast, and thirty-seven of his companions were 
drowned. He himself lived to run other risks. In 1458, we 
read, ' as the fame ran that he bad gotten some green pepper 
and other spices to have set and sown in England, therefore 
the Genoese waited him upon the sea and spoiled his ship 
and another;' but for this offence the Genoese merchants 
• Paroftp. 111. t Ibid., p, 125. 
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resident in London were arrested and imprisoned until they 
consented to make good the value of the lost property, esti- 
mated at 90U0 marks." Other merchants contemporary 
with Canynge were the Jays, a large and influential family, 
famous in two generations. One of them was Bailiff of 
Bristol in 1456, another was Sheriff in 1472. In 1480, we 
read in a contemporary narrative which it is hard to dis- 
believe, although there is evidently sortie mistake in the 
record, 'a ship of John Jay the younger, of 800 tons, and 
another, began their voyage from King's-road to the Island 
of Brazil, to the west of Ireland, ploughing their way through 
the sea. And Thlyde was the pilot of the ships, the most 
scientific mariner in all England ; and news came to Bristol 
that the said ships sailed about the sea during nine months, 
and did not find the island, but, driven by tempests, they 
returned to a port on the coast of Ireland, for the repose of 
themselves and their mariners.'f 

Other merchants mustered round Canynge, and worked 
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king Bristol rich and famous during the 
of the Wars of the Roses. The most 
s last mayoralty, in 14615, was the forming 
guild, for mutual protection in regulating 
rious articles of trade and mutual help in 
misfortune. Such an a^ociation would ill agree with the free- 
trade principles of modem times ; but by this means Bristol 
waa doubtless saved from much misery under the later Plac- 
tagenets, and enabled to prosper beyond all precedent under 
the earlier Tudors. 

But Canynge, now sixty-seven years old, did not seek to 
win any of the benefits to be obtained by the guild. After 
many years of married life, he had become a widower in 
1460 ;t and it is probable that all his children, — if indeed any 
of them, save the one whose oflspring settled and prospered 
iu Wells, passed out of infancy, — were dead before this time. 

• LcciB, SfflcuJana (London, 18G21, p. 112. f lUd., p. 113. 
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He had grown rich, and had now no further need for riches. 
Much of hia wealth he spent in t.ho restoration of the noble 
church of Saint Mary Rcdcliff, and tradition makes him the 
founder of many charities.* But he was not willing to let it 
go into the purse of the King to whose cause he was opposed. 
It was said that a pi'oject of Edward the Fourth's for 
fiiiding him a second wife, and of course exacting a large 
sum of money in honour of the marriage, forced him to retire 
suddenly from the Lusiness of this life.-f At any rate, for 
some reason or other, in 1467 'he gave up the world, and in 
all haste took orders upon him, and in the year following 
was made priest, and sang his first mass at our Lady of 
Redcliff.' He was made Dean of Westbury in or near 
1468, and died in November, 14754 

William Canynge is the last of the men wlio must serve 
us as representatives of the great body of English merchant 
princes under the Plantagenela. Others there were, con- 
spicuous among the multitude of traders in the middle ages, 
either for their special virtues, or for their special skill in com- 
merce ; but we know very little of them, certainly too little 
for the presentment of orderly sketches of their lives. We 
can learn nothing characteristic of the merchants who made 
such towns as Winchester and Yarmouth, Boston and Lincoln, 
Beverley and Newcastle, famous marts and centres of 
industry. Even in London history, only a few stray records 
are found. Nearly all we are told about John Carpenter, 
Whittington's worthy executor, and Mayor of London in 
1425, for instance, concerns the way in which he fulfilled the 
trust imposed upon bim, and carried on the good work 
designed by the great merchant for the codification of city 
laws and regulations, 'in sucli books as the Xi'Str Albus, and 
the Liber Ouatumarum,^ and our information about Geoffrey 
Bulleyn, mercer, and grandfather of the famous wife of 

• Pbyci, p. 137. t Ibid., pp. 137, 138. I Ibid,, p. 141. 
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Henry the Eighth, is little more than a series of date?, 
showing how he passed through the usual routine of civic 
dignities, culminating in his mayoralty of 1453.* Con- 
cerning John Tavemer of Hull, again, who seems to have 
been a worthy successor of the De la Poles, nearly all we 
know is contained in a single statement to the effect that 
in 1-149 he, ' by the help of God and some of the King's 
subjects,' had built a great ship, the largest ever seen in 
English waters, which, because of its greatness, Taverner was 
allowed to call Henry Grace a Dieu and to use in conveying 
wools, woolfels, tin, and all other merchandize, regardless of 
the rule of the staple, from London, Hull, Sandwich, or 
Southampton, to Italy, and in bringing thence bow-staves, 
wax, and any other produce of the country. Of Taverner's 
great Scotch contemporary, William Elpbinstone, father of 
the bishop who built the University of Aberdeen, we learn 
only that, by carrying on a large export trade in pickled 
salmon, he laid the foundation of the commerce of Glasgow ; 
and about two other very famous Scottish merchants of the 
fifteenth century, George Faulau and John Dalrymple, all 
we can discover is that they were frequently employed 
by James the Second on embassies and other public 
business, t 

Though the men who did the work are almost forgotten, 
however, there is abundant evidence of the CTer-increasing 
commercial prosperity of our country. The miserable civil 
wars which brought ijie Plantagenet rule to a close, offered a 
serious hindrance to the progress of trade, and doubtless 
drove many men, as they drove William Canynge, to 
abandon it altogether. But ten years after Canynge's 
death, Henry the Seventh became King of England, and 
before ten other years were over, America had been discovered 
by Christopher Columbus. These two events mark the 

., p. a ; took V,, p. 175. 
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coiumencement of a new era in the history of our com- 
merce. The firm .and dignified rule of the Tudors gave 
far greater facilities than had ever yet been known to the 
exercise of trade with European nations, and the finding 
of a New World opened up a fresh and boundless field of 
enterprise. 



ENGLISH COMMRRCE, FROM THE CLOSE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTORT TO THE MIDDLE OF TUB SEVENTEENTH CENTDKY. 

"Because," said Cardinal Morton, Lord Chancellor of 
£ng;laii(I, in his opening address to Henry the Seventh's 
second Parliament, assembled in November, 1487 — "be- 
cause it is the King's deau-c that this peace, wherein he 
hopetb to govern and maintain you, do not bear only unto 
you leaves for you to sit under the shade of them in safety, 
but also should bear you fruit of riches, wealth, and plenty, 
therefore bis Grace prays you to take into consideration 
matters of trade, as also the manufactures of the kingdom, 
and to repress the bastard and barren employment of moneys 
to usury and unlawful exchanges, that they may be, as their 
natural use is, turned upon commerce and lawful and royal 
trading, and likewise that our people be set on work in arts 
and handicrafts, that the realm may subsist more of itself, that 
idleness be avoided, and the draining out of our treasures 
for foreign manufactures stopped,"* 

That advice, excellent in the main, and coinciding exactly 
with the temperament of the people to whom it was addressed, 
found plenty of followers. Engbshraen had learnt from the ex- 
ample of such merchants as William de la Pole and Richard 
Whittington that commerce, wisely pursued, could not fail to 

" Baton, n.'el'iry of King Ihiiry riJ. [Irfradou. 1S25), pp. 21S, 220. 
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bring honour and wealth, botb to each individual trader and to 
the nation at large ; and as soon as the firm rule of the Tudora 
WBB establifihed, tliey applied tliemselvca to it with notable zeal, 
The miaerabie period of the Wars of the Roses, 'if it did no- 
tliing else, served to rid the country of many restrictions 
introduced in the age of feudalism, and to make room for the 
development of free thought and independent action. The 
supremacy of the barons was brought to an end, and the supre- 
macy of the towns — that is, of the mei-chantfi and manufacturers 
who made the strength and wealth of towns— initiated. 

In any condition this result would have been attained ; 
under any rule, the commercial spirit would have shown it- 
self in unprecedented force ; but in no way, perhaps, could 
it have received much greater encouragement thau from 
the prudent and energetic government of Henry the Seventh 
and his successors. ' 'lliis good Prince,' says the old 
historian of the period, ' by his high policy marvellously 
enriched his realm and liimself, and left his subjects in 
high wealth and prosperity, as is apparent by the great 
abundance of gold and silver yearly brought into the realm 
by merchants passing and repassing, to whom the King, of 
hb own goods, lent money largely, without any gain or profit, 
to the intent that merchandize, being of all crafts the chief 
art, and to all men both most profitable and necessary, might 
be the more plentifully used, haunted, and employed in his 
realms and dominion." We may, if we choose, reject the 
assertion that the sovereign usually accounti'd the niggard- 
liest that ever sat upon the English throne was in the habit 
of lending money to his subjects from his own treasury and 
without payment in return, out of mere devotion to the inte- 
rests of commerce and for tlie sole good of the people whom 
he thus aided ; but we can well believe that he followed the 
example of many earlier kings, and indirectly took a part in 
the mercantile adventures which, wlnle very favourable to 
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the nation at large, were especially profitable to the indi- 
viduals concerned in them. At any rate be was a ^od 
friend to English commerce. Under his rule, as under tbe 
rule of his successors for many generations following, many 
arbitrary and restrictive laws were passed, aud, where it was 
possible, enforced ; and there was often great misunderstand- 
ing of the true principles of trade. But neither he nor bis 
coimsellors were behind their time : all they could be ex- 
pecti*d to do was done by them for tbe commercial welfare 
of England. 

In this same session of Parliament which Morton opened 
with his famous speech, we find a law passed in contradic- 
tion of a resolution adopted by the civic authorities of London, 
which prohibited the citizens from carrying their wares for 
sale in any mart outside tbe city walla, Thus, it was 
thouglit, London would be aggrandized to tbe <lisparagement 
of other towns ; and the King and his commons, thiniiug so 
too, and seeing tlie great injustice of tlie arrangement, at 
once forbade it ; "for there be many fairs," as it was said in 
the preamble of the bill, " for the common weal of your liege 
people, as at Salisbury, Bristol, Oxford, Cambridge, Notting- 
ham, Ely, Coventry, and at many other places, where lords 
spiritual and temporal, abbots, priors, knights, squires, gen- 
tlemen, and your commons of every country, have their 
common resort to buy and purvey many things that be good 
and profitable, as oruameuts of Holy Church, chalices, books, 
vestments, and other ornaments for Holy Church aforesaid; 
and also for household and other stuff, as lineo cloth, woollen 
cloth, brass, pewter, iron, bedding, flax, and wax, and many 
other necessary things, the which might not be forborne 
among your liege people."* 

Heury conadered the comfort and advancement of bis 

liege people in bis dealings with other nations, as well m at 

home. He sought moat of all, indeed, to promote the foreign 

commeree of the country. Before his time, the trade between 

• Amih^efjs, vol. I., 11. 052 : CnAis, ti]. i.. pp. C02. i03, 
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England and thfe continent was much more in tlie hands of 
continental than of EngliKh merchants. English trading 
ships going abroad to sell English goods and bring back 
cargoes of foreign commodities, were few in number. Moat 
of the merchants were content to stay at home and sell their 
wares to the strangers who came each year to LoEidon and 
the other trading ports, or barter them for the produce of 
other lands with which their ships were tVeighted. In this 
way both the export and the import profits were left to 
foreigners, and in every way our native commerce was 
crippled. For centuries the German merchants of the Steel- 
yard, having a sort of walled fort in the heart of London, 
monopolized a great part of our wealth, and were protected 
by privileges without number obtained fix)m kings and par- 
liaments, as well as bj their own strong ramparts and prac- 
tised arms, from the jealousies of London traders and the 
frequent assaults of I.ondon 'pi'^^ntices. Finding this insti- 
tution in full force, and others like it, Henry the Seventh 
shrewdly used tliora, as his predecessors had done, as means 
of acquiring wealth, both by levying taxes upon the foreign 
ships and by selling liberties to the foreignei^ settled in 
London. But he was not on that account less zealous in 
striving to bring about a state of tilings more protitable to 
his own people. In the first year of his reign an act was 
passed forbidding the importation of Gascon or Guienne wines 
in any but English, Welsh, or Irish ships; and it was sub- 
sequently extended to other commodities coming from other 
parts.* In 1490, he concluded a treaty with Denmark, 
by which English merchants were allowed to settle and 
trade freely there, in Norway, in Sweden, and in Iceland.f 
and like treaties were effected in the same year by the 
government of England with the Florentines and the 
Spaniards-t 

The Pcrkin Warbeck conspiracy, promoted by the Court 
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of the Netherlands, caused Berioiis interruption of the long 
established and most important trade between England and 
Flanders, In 1493, Henry banished all the Flemings resi- 
dent in England, and forbade all intercourse with their coun- 
trymen abroad ; and the Archduke Philip retaliated with a 
similar order against the English traders. ' This, after three 
years' continuance,' says Lord Bacon, ' began to pinch the 
merchants of both nations very sore, which moved them by 
all means they could devise to affect and dispose their sove- 
reigns respectively to open the intercourse again. Wherein 
time favoured them. For the Archduke and his council 
began to see that Perkin would prove but a runagate and a 
citizen of the world, and that it was the part of children tn 
fall out about babies. And the King, on his part, began to' 
have tiie business of Perkin in less estimation, so as he did 
not put it to account in any consultation of state. But that 
that moved him most was, that being a King that loved 
wealth and treasure, he could not endure to have trade sick, 
nor any obstruction to continue in the gate-vein which dis- 
perseth that blood.'* Therefore a compromise was effected, 
resulting in a famous treaty, known afterwards as the Inter- 
cursus Magnus. The merchants of both nations, it was 
provided, with 'all manner of merchandize, whether wool, 
leather, victuals, arms, horses, jewels, or any other wares,' 
might freely jiasa, 'without asking for passport or licence,' 
between their several countries, subject only to clearly 
defined rules as to their conduct, in port and at sea, the 
duties to be levied, and the like.+ ' Whereupon,' adds tin' 
historian, ' the English merchants came again to their man- 
sion at Antwerp, where tbey were received with procession 
and great joy ."J 

• Baoor, toL ii., p. 324. t Andehbon, vol. i,, pp. 545-.S47. 
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These English mcrclmnta were the members of the Com- 
pmiy of Merchant Adventurere, at this time neai-Iy two hun- 
dred years old. It had been established as a free-trading 
body ill opposition to the old-fashioned and exclusive Society 
of Merciiants of the Staple, and it had worked well till now. 
■ During the three years' cessation of trade with Flanders, 
the Merchant Adventurers, being a strong Company, and 
well-endowed with rich men, did hold out bravely,' we are 
told, ' taking off tlie commodities of the kingdom, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent.'* But at this 
very time great compliunts were being made against them. 
In 1497, Parliament, inquiring into their case, found that 
they had lately departed from the liberal principles on which 
they had been founded, and which had hitherto procured for 
ihcm national sanction and protection. Consisting almost 



agreemont newly mulo id joot ooaiitieB about the woollen olotliB which 
our BQljjcota racrchuntB ronvejr or cauee to bo conveyed thither out of tllis 
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Riigni of Richard III. and Il.tmj VIL (I.ondon, ISCU), vol. ii.. pp, GD-72, 
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entirely of LoDdoners, they had left the trade with certain 
districtE, as Spain, Portugal, Bretagne, NormaDdy, France, 
Venice, Dantzic, Friesland, and other parts, pretty much 
in the liands of independent merchants ; but had taken to 
themselves exclusive possession of aJl the most profitable 
branches of foreign trade, including Flanders, Holland, Zea- 
land, and Brabant, " in which places," it was said, " are kept 
the universal marts or fairs, four times in the year, whither 
aill Englishmen, and divers other nations, in time past, have 
used to resort, there to sell their own commodities and freely 
to buy such merchandize as they had occasion for." But 
" now of late, the fellowship of the mercers and other mer- 
chants and adventurers, dwelling and being free within the 
city of London, by confederacy amongst themselves, for their 
own singular profit, contrary to every Englishman's liberty, 
and contrary to all law, reason, charity, right, and conscience, 
have made an ordinance anaong themselves, to the prejudice 
of all other Englishmen, that no other Englishman resorting 
t« the said marts shall either buy or sell any merchandize 
there, unless he have first compounded and made fine with 
the said fellowship of merchants of London," Therefore it 
was urged, English trade was greatly injured, seeing that thu 
produce of the country towns, espedally wool, was withheld 
from the marts most in need of it, and left for sale among 
out-of-the-way customers who were wishing to pay only a 
little at best, and who, when tliey found there was no compe- 
tition for the goods offered to them, beat down the price yet 
fiirther, 'by reason whereof all the cities, towns, and 
boroughs of this realm in effect were fallen into great 
poverty, ruin, and decay, and were in manner without hope of 
comfort or relief; and the King's customs and subsidies, and 
the navy of the land, greatly decreased and minished, and 
daily they were like more and more to decay, if due reforma- 
tion were not had in this behalf.' There was doubtless some 
truth underlying the exaggeration of those words. At any 
rate the Commons thought so. The Company of Merchant 
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Adventurers was not abolblied, but an act was passed in this 
year, 1497, annulling some of its privilegea or assumed prero- 
gatives, and throwing it open to all Enfrlishmen on ])ayment 
of an entrance fee of 10 marks or i'tl. 13s. id." In accord- 
ance therewith, a new charter was granted to the Company 
in 1505, by which time, with its more liberal constitulion, it 
had already made gn?at ppogress.t 

In every way England made great progress in the reign 
of Henry liie Seventh, and tlie good seed sown by him bore 
yet richer fruit under his sun and grandchildren. The records 
of Henry the Eiglith's earlier years show that many licenses 
were granted to foreigners to trade in England, and to ex- 
port cargoes of goods to their own country. But they also 
give evidence of the encouragement ofTered to native com- 
merce. On the yth of December, 1509, the merchanls of 
Newcast!e-on-Tyno were licensed to collect wools from Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and other northern 
counties for shipment to the continent, on payment of the 
usual duty of ten shillings a sack, and an additional ten 
shillings on every two hundred and forty fleeces ; and in 
other like ways it was sought to increase tlie importance of 
our seaports as trading towns. Every year licenses were 
given by scores to mercers, goldsmiths, butchers, and mem- 
bers of every other trade for settling in Calais and Antwerp, 
and there carrying on businesa with foreign merchants. J 

This new tide of mercantile emigration to continental towns 
seems to have stirred up much jealousy. Doctor, Sampson, 
writing to WoJsey in June, 1515, spoke of Antwerp as 'now 
one of the flowers of the world, of which the English mer- 
chants were the grefitest cause, drawing many other mer- 
chants thither, as they would probably find out if Englishmen 
lesorted elsewhere.' The people of Antwerp did not think 

• Andbrbom, vol. i.. pp., .'J.^{i-S52. t Ifiid., vol. ii., p. 11. 
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so. Heavy tolls, heavier than existed in any other European 
town, were put upon English goods, and vesatious arrange- 
ments of all sorts were made in the hope of keeping them out 
Englishmen were not allowed to have agents of their own 
nation, hut must transact their husiness through Flemish 
brokers. When they had made their purchases they could 
only ship them in Antwerp vessels. If bad weather drove 
them into Flemish ports on tlie I'oad, they had to pay duties 
as though they had brought their goods for sale in those 
ports. 0(i these accounts less arrogant towns than Antwerp 
sought to divert the stream of English commerce. " Bruges," 
Sampson was told, " is now in great poverty for want of mer- 
chants resorting, and great pity it ia to see the decaying of 
such an excellent town. Your merchants be vexed with 
tolls passing into Brabant. Cause them only to resort to 
this town ; they shall be out of trouble, and none other tolls 
demanded of them but one small thing."* Many English- 
men did go to Bruges, there to find, however, that imposts 
almost as heavy as those of Antwerp were levied upon them 
by the needy townsmen, and that they had far less facilities 
for traffic witli the great merchants of the continent. There- 
fore they fought their battle at Antwerp, and, assisted by 
some severe messages from King Henry, at last gained their 
point. On the 1st of June, 1518, articles of conmiercial 
intercourse between the English merchants and the town of 
Antwerp were drawn up and signed, to result in great benefits 
to the trade of both parties.t 

Calais was in altogether a different position from Antwerp. 
Being English property, and the newly-appointed staple of 
English commerce, our merchants had free access to it. 
There, and in the neighbouring towns, however, they came 
into collision with the French traders, and hence freijuent 
disputes arose. The French were in the habit, it seems, of 
robbing all English merchants who came in their power, ' under 
colour t>f Scotch letters of marque.' Therefore in August, 
-• Brewer. yi)1. ii., p. IfiO. t Ibid., vol. ii.. p. 1M05. 
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1515, Sir Iticliard Wingfield v&s deputed to make formal 
conijilaiiit to Francis the I-'irat, and assure liim " that, unless 
justice be done, King Henry will be obliged, in return, to give 
letters of marque and reprisal ; further, that he is informed 
the judges in Trance compel his subjects, in like cases, not 
only to restore the principal with damages and interest, but 
amerce them with intolerable forfeitures, contrary to all 
justice, the like whereof was never before seen ; which, if 
not amended, may drive bim to a similar course."* On the 
other hand, the French merchants represented that the 
.English were the chief oifenders, and what little piracy 
they resorted to was done in self-defence. English merchants 
in France, they maintained, bad every facility for pursuing 
their business, whereas all sorts of hindrances were thrown 
in their way in the English markets. " French merchants 
must export wine or woad to England in English ships, 
for it is confiscated if conveyed in a French or Breton ship 
without the KinjT of England's leave. On arriving, the 
amount of merchandize must be sent to the custom-house 
officers ; if false, the merchandize is confiscated. They are 
only allowed to deal with citizens of the town in which they 
are, under pain of confiscation. No merchant is allowed to 
take more than ten crowns out of England. They cannot go 
to the weekly fairs for cloth, &c., held at different English 
towns. Bonds between French and English merchants are 
not kept in England. On leaving they are searched to their 
shirts to see if they have more than the ten crowns allowed. 
If tliey are found out at night without a candle, tbey are 
imprisoned. If a French merchant go to Calais, he is im- 
prisoned. "+ The English and the French, doubtless, were 
about equally at fault, and they continued to be at fault for 
a long time to come. Treaties of redress and negotiations 
touching compromises were made without number ; but 
national jealousy was too strong to be overcome, and the 
grievances were to last for centuries. 

• BnEWBii, vol. ii.. p. 222, t /6M.. lip- 111^. HID. 
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It must be admitted that, if the English merchants were 
hardly used in foreign cities, they were paid out in their own 
coin. The traders of France, Flanders, and Italy alike, 
coming to England, were received with notable disfavour, and 
subjected to insults aud injuries of all sorts. Anxious to 
extend their own commerce, the English had no Hking for the 
merchants of other lands. How they showed tbeir dislike 
may be seen in the history of the famous Evil May-day Riots, 
in 1517, provoked by the disastrous sweating sickness of 1516, 
which caused great stagnation of English trade and conse- 
quent advantage to the foreign traders. " The English mer- 
chants have little to do," it was complained, " by reason the 
merchant strangers bring in all silks, cloths of gold, wine, oil, 
iron, and the like, so that no man, almost, buyeth of an 
Englishman. They also export so much wool, tin, and lead, 
that English adventurers can have no living. Foreigners 
compass the city round about, in Southwark, Westminster, 
Temple Bar, Holborn, Saint Martin's le Grand, Aldgate, 
Tower Hill, and Saint Catherine's ; and they forestat the 
market, so that no good thing cometh to the market ; which 
are the causes that Englishmen want and starve, whilst 
foreigners live in abundance and pleasure. Yea, the Dutch- 
men bring over iron, timber, leather, and wainscot, ready 
wrought; nails, locks, baskets, cupboards, stools, tables, 
chests, girdles with points, saddles, and embroidered cloths : 
and besides this, they grow into such a multitude, that it is to 
be looked upon ; for I saw on a Sunday this Lent, six hun- 
dred strangers shooting at the popynjay with cross-bows, and 
they make such a gathering to tbeir common box that every 
botcher will go to law with the City of London." 

So said John Lincoln, a London broker, on behalf of his 
fellow-citizens, to one Doctor Beale, a mendicant friar, when 
asking him " to take part with the commonalty against the 
strangers " in his Easter Tuesday sermon at Saint Mary's 
Spital. Beale promised to do so, and on the appointed day 
he preached sucb a sermon tliat the whole city was infuriated 
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against the foreigners. May-day, the general merry-making 
time of the 'prentices was at hand, and then, it was resolved, a 
general assault, some said a general massacre, should be made 
upon the foreigners. Bad enough was the assault that really 
(lid take place. Two thousand or more rioters sacked the 
houses of the French and Flemish residents in London, treat- 
ing some of them so roughly that they hardly escaped with 
their lives. Theu they praceeded to the Italian quarter ; but 
fortunately its tenants were prepared for their attack, and ahle 
to keep them at bay, till a strong body of troops, despatched 
by Cardinal Wolsey, came up and overpowered the mob.* 

Though foreign merchants came to London in sufficient 
numbers, however, to promote jealous opposition like this, 
the foreign trade of England advanced immensely during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Merchants from London, Bristol, 
Boston, Hull, Lincoln, Leicester, Southampton, I'lymouth. 
Exeter, and a score of other thriving towns, made their way 
to all parts of the Continent, and, amid all disadvantages, 
managed to carry on a lucrative trade. Wool, wheat, tin, 
leather, kcrseya, hides, cheese, beer, and beans, we learn, 
were the chief articles with which they helped to stock the 
continental markets, and their principal imports were said to 
consist of wine, woad, and alum, cloths of silk and gold, 
hats, caps, and bonnets.t 

Henry encouraged this growth of trade by granting 
letters of protection, charters, immunities, and the like. 
But hia greatest service to commerce lay in his promotion 
of the naval strength of England. With him, indeed, almost 
begins the history of English maritime greatness, England 
was a sea-faring nation from the day when our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, coming in their long keels, settled on its shores. 
There was strengthening of the national power in the prudent 
measures by which Alfred the Great reconstructed and 
greatly enlarged ita shipping ; and there was preservation of 
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the national houour, as well as extension of our country's 
eommerwal relations, in the organisation and maintenance, 
from a very early period, of the Cinque Ports. The Crusades 
did much to foster a aea-going spirit ; and the one good 
feature in the character of King John, was his zeal in the 
establishment of convenient ports, and in the building of 
tetter sorts of ships than had hitherto been known. Duriug 
the French wars of the first and third Edwards and of Henry 
the Fifth, including much tougli tigbting and many noble 
victories by sea, were for the first time fully developed the 
resources by which England has become tfafi greatest of 
maritime nations, and in the eyes of true patriots there was 
no sadder testimony to the national degradation attendant 
on the wars of the Roses than the decline of naval power. But 
not till tiie time of the Tudors was its maritime power 
regarded as the chief element in the greatness of England. 
Hemy the Seventh encouraged the distant voyaging of the 
Cabotfi and other like enterprises promoted by the Bristol 
merchants. He also built the Great Harry, as it is sup- 
posed, in 14S8, and in other ways sought to develope the 
shipping of England. In this his example was followed and 
improved upon by bis son, with Cardinal Wolsey for an 
excellent counsellor. 

Henry the Eighth did much less than Henry the Seventh 
had been disposed to do in the encouragement of the adven- 
turous projects, formed by noble men for colonizing the distant 
countries newly found, or for discovering new passages to the 
yet more distant shores of India ; and herein he showed 
wisdom and good statemanship. It is incredible that Henry, 
with plenty of ambition and adventurous spirit in his nature, 
and with more personal liking for naval afl'airs than perhaps 
any previous monai-ch liad shown, should have carelessly and 
indolently held aloof from the pursuit of those splendid enfar- 
prises in which the examples of Columbus and his followers, 
and, nearer home, of the Cabots and their friends, had made 
all brave men eager to engage. But he saw that there was 
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work enough, and much more pressing work, to be done at 
home. It was the one great duty of a right-minded king to 
make England a great nation ; and tlie nation could, just at 
that time, have been only impoverished and weakened by any 
spending of its men and money upon Transatlantic coloniza- 
tion and discovery. The finding of a northern route to the 
Indies was too arduous and doubtful a work to be under- 
taken by a prudent monarch ; the time had not yet come for 
making the barren and icy districts in the northern continent 
of America, to which England had the legitimate claim of firet 
discovery, more productive than any of the gold-yieiding 
and luxuriant provinces of the south ; and to have entered 
into rivalship with Spain for the possession of those provinces 
would, then more than ever, have been preposterous and 
impolitic. England was recovering the place in European 
pobtics lost during the disastrous half-centnry of civil strife. 
France, Germany, and Spain, watched her progi-ess with a 
jealous interest ; and all available strength was needed for 
competing on European ground, as friend or foe, with these 
three Powers. Therefore Henry very wisely kept at 
home his ships and sailors, did his utmost to augment the 
naval strength of the country, and did this with marked 
success. 

All through the early years of his reign England was full 
of the noise and bustle of sliip-building ; and by the spring 
of 1513, a 6eet of four and twenty men of war was brought 
together, with command of an indehnite number of merchant 
vessels, of Uie sort which hitherto, imprestted and supplied 
with guns when they were needed, had constituted nearly 
the whole fighting force of England on the seas. The 
twenty-four had an aggregate burthen of 8460 tons, and 
QDuld carry 4650 soldiers, besides 2880 seamen. Two of 
these, the Henry Imperial, which seems to have been Henry 
the Seventh's Qreat Harry under a freah name, and the 
Trinity, newly built, were each of 4000 tons burthen, and 
eould hold 400 soldiers and 300 mariners apiece, A third 
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sliip, the Bfgent, of the samd size and strength, had been 
built. But in August, 1512, it came into collision with a 
great French vessel, tlie Cordelier of Brest, with a crew of 
1600 men. After au hour's fighting, the English ship 
obtained the mastery, whereupon its French antagonist, 
accidentally or by design, was set on fire, and, the flames 
spreading, both vessels and most of tiieir crew were destroyed. 
It was to repair the English loss that the Henry Grace a 
Bieu, of 1500 tons' burthen, was built, at a total cost, 
including the expenses of three small galleys attached, of 
7708/. 5s. 3d. The actual material cost 3531Z. 5a. l|d. ; 
the chief items being 1752 tons of timber, charged at 437/. 
17s. 7^.; wrought and unwrought iron, 408/. 19s. 7^.; 
brass, 243Z. 6s. ^d.•, and cordage, 9(5t>/. 2s. lid. The 
wages of labourers from the 3rd of October, 1512, to the 
6th of July, 1514, the time occupied in building, amounted 
to 2192/. Gs. 3[f. ; and the food supplied to them during the 
same period cost in all 1969?. 18s. 'Id. ; 370?. 7s. %d. being 
paid for 7497§ dozen loaves of bread, 526/. 19s. lid. for 
1543 pipes and two kilderkins of beer, 70(j/. 173. 9d. for 
557 beeves, 87/. 28. U)d. for 4522 cods, 19/. 4a. for 30f 
wheys of cheese, and 4/. 6a. for seven barrels of butter, then 
an article very little used.' 

Details like these are curious in many ways. When we 
remember that the wages of skilled labourere were at that 
time only sixpence a day, other prices being in proportion, 
they show that Henry the Eighth spent a very large amount 
of money in the establishment of the first English navy. 
From the records of his reign it appears that he and his 
counsellors also gave to the good work a very great deal of 
time and thought. They were not satisfied with building 
ships alone. In 1512 the naval yards and storehouses at 
Deptford and \Voolwicii were founded. In the same year 
was incorporated the Trinity House at Deptford, with autho- 
rity to examine, license, and regulate pilots, to superintend 
• Bhkweb, vol. i., pattim. 
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the arrange 01 enta n( havens and rivers, to ui-der mid direct 
the erection of btiacons and lighthouses, and in other ways 
to provide for the safety of ships, stores, and mariners ; and 
soon after kindred eatabllshnients were set up at Hull, 
and Newcastle. In 1531, the first pier at Dover was 
erected, at public cost, and in 1531 an Act was passed for 
repairing and deepening the harbours at f'lymouth, Dart- 
mouth, Teiirnmoutb, Falmouth and Fowey." By all these 




measures English commerce was encouraged, and, witli tlie 
strengthening of English power among the nations of Europe, 
was enabled to take a much firmer footing than ever it 
had done before in all parts of the continent. 

One consequence of this was the jealousy, increasing every 
year, with which the foreign merchants resident in England 
came to be regarded. We have seen what rioting this 
jealousy produced in 1515. It so grew throughout Henry 

* ArnmnaoN, vol. ii., pp. 25. 20, ST : OitAtE, vol. i„ pp. 221, 225. 
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the Eighth's reign, that, soon after its close, the governors of 
Edward 'the Sixth were induced to abrogate the privileges 
held for many centuries by the Steel-yard Company of 
Hanseatic merchants, against whom, from their greater 
numbers and the greater importance of their transactions, 
the opposition was chiefly directed. In 1552 these merchants 
were informed that the liberties conferrt'd upon them long 
before were so old, and had been so strutiiied to the detri- 




ment of native commerce, that they could no lunger be 
itcognized. The merchants were allowed to remain in 
London, but they remained on a par with other foreigners ; 
and, losing their old facilities for collecting and shipping 
goods to Germany, we are told, tbey at once lost nearly all 
tUeir business, producing an equivalent advantage to the 
English traders, and especially the (Company of Merchant 
Adventurers. So great, indeed, were their distresses that 
the Hanseatic League, on their representations, induced 
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Queen Mary, in 1554, to reinstate them in nearly all their 
privileges, A year or two later some of those privileges 
were again revoked ; but the Steel-yard Tocrchaiits continued 
to hold influential place in London till 1597, when the 
Emperor Rudolph's arbitrary shutting up of all the factories 
of the English Merchant Adventurers in Germany, gave 
Queen Elizabeth a fair excuse for ordering tho final abolition 
of the German Compnny settled in England.' 




By tliis time the Merchant Adventurers' Company liad 
reached the height of its prosi»erity. Henry the Eighth's 
care of commerce had hel[ied it on very notably, and under 
the vigorous rule of Elizabeth, with men like the Greshams 
for its most conspicuous urnameuts and promoters, it had 
made sure and rapid progress. "It is marvellous," wrote 
Ludivico Guicciardini in or near the year 15G0, "to think of 
the vast quantity of drapery imported by the Englbh into 
• ANtiEMCW, vol. il . pp. 90, t!7, 145, 192; CnAiK.vol. i., pp. 383-286. 
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tlie Netherlands," — and the Merchant Adventurers were 
almoet exclusive possessors of this branch of trade, — " being 
undoubtedly, one year with another, above 200,000 pieces of 
all tinda, which, at the most moderate rate of 25 cro«TiB 
a piece, is 5,000,000 crowns ; so that these and other mer- 
cbandize brought to us by the English, and carried frora us 
to them, may make the annual amount to be more than 
l-i.000,000 crowns,"— about 2.400,000^. sterling— " to the 




great benefit of both countries, neither of wliich could 
po8»bly, or not without the greatest damage, dispense wilh 
this their vast mutual commerce." It cannot possibly have 
been aogreatasGaicciardiui believed; but it was undoubtedJy 
vast enough to be of Immense advantage to both countries. 
"To England," he continues, "Antwerp sends jewels and 
precious stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, wrought Bilks, 
clotb of gold and silver, gold and silver thread, camblels, 
spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, cummin, galls, linens fine and 
coarse, serges, tapestry, madder, hops in great quantities. 
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i, salt fish, metallic and other merceries of all aoita to 
a great value, artns of all kinds, ammunition for war and 
household furniture. From England Antwerp receives vast 
quantities of fine and coarse draperies, fringes and other 
things of that kind to a great value, the finest wool, excellent 
saffron in small quantities, a great quantity of lead and tin, 
sheep and rahbit skins without number, and various other 
sorts of fine peltry and leather, beer, cheese, and other sorts, 
of provisions in great quantities, and also Malmsey wines, 
which the English import from Candla."* 

That extensive commerce enriched all England, as well as 
the Netherlands, but tlie Company of Merchant Adventurers 
reaped the chief advantage from it. Notiiiiig could stay the 
advancement of tliese Merchant Adventurers. Several times 
they were driven out of the home which, after the fasliion of 
the Steel-yard merchants in London, they had made for them- 
selves in Antwerp ; but other towns, Embden, Hamburg, 
Htaden, Grciningeu, Dort, and Bruges, were anxious to 
receive them and be benefited by tin.' groat trade they 
brought with them ; and never were they long absent from 
Antwerp before its eitizcns besought them to I'eturn. Fre- 
quent complaints were made against them by private mer- 
chants and rival companies, who grudged them the great 
advantages tliat came from their vast scheme of eo-ojieration ; 
but these complaints only issued in the granting of fresh 
cliarters and the conferment of fresh privilegeB by Queen 
Elizabeth and lier successors. In 1001, according to con- 
temporary testimony, the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
included more than half of all the wealthy traders of London, 
York, Norwich, Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, and the 
other chief commercial town?. ' These of old time linked 
themselves together for the exercise of merchandize, by 
trading in cloth, kerseys, and all other — as well English as 
foreign — commodities vendible abroad, whereby tliey brought 
much wealth home to their respective places of residence. 
• MiCTBKiMON, vol. ii,, p. 127, 123. 
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Their limits are the towoa and ports lying between the river 
of Somme, io France, and along all the coast of the Nether- 
lands and Germany, witbin the German Sea ; not into all at 
once, at each man's pleasure, but into one or two towns at 
moat within the same bounds, which tbey commonly call the 
mart town or towns, because there only they staple their coni- 
modities and put them to sale, and thence only they bring 
such foreign warea aa England wanteth, which are brought 
from far by merchants of divers nations, flocking thither to 
buy and sell as at a fair. The Merciiant Adventurers do 
annually export at least sixty thousand white cloths, worth at 
least 600,000i, and of coloured cloths of all sorts, kerseys, 
baize, cottons, northern dozens, and other coarse cloths, forty 
thousand more, worth 400,000i, in all, one million sterling, 
besides what goes to the Netherlands from England of wool- 
tels, lead, tin, saffron, coney skins, leather, tallow, alabaster, 
corn, beer, and the like. And our Company importeth of the 
Dutch and German merchants, wines, fustians, copper, steel, 
hemp, onion seed, iron and copper wire, latten, kettles, pans, 
linen, harness, saltpetre, gunpowder, and all things made at 
Nuremberg, such as toys and iron ware ; of the Italians, all 
sorts of silks, velvets, cloth of gold, and the like ; of the 
Easterlinga, naval stores, furs, soap, ashes, tJtc, ; of the 
Portuguese, spices and drugs. With the Spanish and French 
they have not much to do, by reason that our English mer- 
chants have had a gi'cat trade directly to Franca and Spain, 
and do serve England directly from thence with the com- 
modities of those two countries. Of the Netherlands tbey 
buy ail kinds of manufactures, tapestry, buckrams, white 
thread, linen, cambrics, lawns, madder, and the like. Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, the founder of the Order of the Fleece, gave the fleece 
for the badge of that Order, in consideration of the great 
revenue accruing to him from the tolls and customs of our 
wool and woollen cloths.'* That last assertion is more than 
• MACTHEiiaoN, vol, ii,, pp. 220, 221, 
VO!,. I. K 
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duubtful, but it iij trui.' enough that the English Irade in 
woollen arid other commodities tended greatly to enrich tlte 
people of the Netherlands and Germany. 

InKiJSthe Merchant Adventurers alone sent five-aiid- 
thirty ships to Hamburg and Middleburg, besides having a 
large share in the thirty sent to Daotzic, the twenty to 
Kaples, Genoa, and other Itahan towns, and the twenty to 
Portugal and Andalusia." In 1004 a fresh charter had been 
given to the Company by James the First, and when this was 
renewed in 1617, the association contained more than four 
thousand members of one sort or another.-t In 1634 it was in- 
fluential enough to obtain from Charles the First a proclama- 
tion securing to it the entire woollen and cotton trade with 
the Continent. " And to the end." the edict proceeds, " that 
the said trade may be hereafter reduced and continued in an 
orderly and well-governed course, we do hereby declare our 
royal pleasure to be that the said fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers shall admit to the freedom of their said trade 
all such of our subjects dwelling in our City of London, and 
exercised in the profession of merchandize, and no shop- 
keepers, except they give over their shops, as shall desire the 
same, for a fine of 50/. apiece, and those of the outposts for 
25/. apiece. "t In 1(J43, again, while England was in the 
midst of civil war, the Company obtained from the Long 
Parliament a confirmation of those privileges, with the right 
of doubling the entry fees, on condition of their paying 
30,000?. into the public purse.§ 

The Company of Merchant Adventurers, however, was 
but one, and at that time tlie most important, of several 
kindred associations. As early as 1554, a Russia Companj 
had been established. In 1554, a small and unsuccessful 
rivalry of the Merchant Adventurers had been started by the 
founders of tlie Hamburg ("ompany ; and later in the century 
the extension of English trade, first along the shores of the 

" Macphbrwh, vol. iL, p. 281, 
t IHd., vol. ii., p. 286. 
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5rediTeiTanean. and soon i» tlie more distant parts of the 
East, had given rise to several other societies of merchants. 
The Turkey Company began in 1581, the Morocco Com- 
pany in 1585, the Guinea Company in 158S, and the East 
India Comjiany, destined to become far more influential than 
than any of the others, in 1600." 

Most of these, and many others too short lived and 
unimportant to be worth naming, owed llieir existence to 
tiie new spirit of enterprise aroused by the labours and sue- 
ceases of men like Columbus and Cabot. Through Henry 
the Eighth's reisn this spirit was wisely repressed, in order 
that the whole, ener^ of the nation might be applied to its 
consolidation and firm establishment as one of the great 
powers in Europe. But under Henry's successors it became 
too strong for repression, even had there been any need or 
effort to repress it. In iri52. Edward the Sixth established 
a 'mystery and company of merchant adventurers for the 
discovery of regions, dominions, islands, and places unknown,' 
with Sebastian Cabot, sou and fellow-voyager of the John 
Cabot who had discovered Newfoundland in H97, for Its 
governor: and it was tlirough the energy of this company 
that Sir Hugh VVilloughby was sent, in 1553, on his ill-fated 
voyage in search of a north-eastern passage to India.t 

Willougbby and seventy of his comrades, in two of the three 
vessels that made up the expedition, were lost on the shores 
of Lapland. But Richard Chancelor. captain of the third 
ship, was more fortunate. Separating from the others, and 
going in a more northerly direction, as he tells us, ' he sailed 
so far towards that unknown part of the world that he came 
at last to the place where he found no night at all, but a con- 
tinual light and brightness of the sun shiuitig clearly U|jon the 
huge and mighty sea,' and then, moving southwards again, 
he entered a great bay, apparently the White Sea, There 
he landed and won the friendship of the natives, and before 
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long, leaving his ship to be taken care of by a party of its 
crew, he set off with the rust on a land journey of nearly 
fifteen hundred miles to Moscow. From the Czar he re- 
ceived all possible kindness, and after a stay of some months, 
he travelled northward again, to make a snccessful voya^ 
home and comfort his employers, in some degree, for the dis- 
astrouB issue of Willougliby's share in the undertaking:* In 
1555, as soon as he could get ready for it, he was sent on a 
second journey to Moscow, by the same circuitous route, with 
• orders ' to use all ways and means possible to learn how men 
may pass from Russia, either by land or by sea, to Cathay.' 
So zealous were the English of the sixteenth century in their 
quest of their fabled riches of the Indies, that they could 
hardly be satisfied with any more accessible source of wealth. 




Nothing but good resulted from this state of mind, however, 
as it sent travellers all over the world, and opened up num- 
berless roads to commercial prosperity. In the present in- 
• Hakj-utt, vol. i., pp. 537-242. 
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stance, Cliancelor efFt.'cted a successful trading alliance witb 
Rusaa, and brought back a Russian 'ambassador to the Eng- 
lish Court.* 

Three out of his four vessels were wrecked on the return 
journey, but that mischauce in do way disheartened the 
merchant adventurers. In 155S they sent Anthony Jeu- 
kinson, with a goodly number of enterprising companions, 
on a journey of exploration by land into the far east This 
journey, rich m geographical interest, was not very profilable 
from a commertual poiut of view. Among the Tartars, the 
chief articles of commerce were children, " of whom," Jen- 
kinson says, "we can buy thousands for a loaf of bread 
apiece." '■ Adrakhan is full of merchants, but their dealings 
are of a petty sort, and there is no hope of a trade in these 
parts worth following." All round the Caspian Sea " the few- 
ness of the ships, the want of towns and harbours, the poverty 
of people, and the ice, render the trade good tor nothing," 
and about other parts the report is not more favourable-t 




L 



Jenkinson's experience deterred other English merchants 
from attempting much trade by land with the Asiatic nations. 
To Moscow, and other Russian towns, however, they often 
went to dispose of English commodities, and procure some of 
the more important articles that the caravans and local 



• Haklutt, vol. L.pp. 243-254. 
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traders had brought from Persia and Tartary, They also 
sought, in all sorts of other ways, to extend their commerce 
with the Indies, Most notable of all were the ciiterpriaea of 
such men as Gilbert and Frobisher, Cavendish, Davis, and 
Hudson, despatched by the great merchants of the sixteenth 
century in vessfla which, if poor and perilous, were the best 
tltat those times could afford. But with these we have not 
here much to do ; while of the other and more strictly com- 
mercial voyages undertaken to the Levant and the Guinea 
(^oaat, to the West Indies and the East, we shall see enough 
in later pages. 




These commercial voyages were very helpful to the nival 
greatness of England. They encouraged good --Lamanship 
and skilful ship-building, and they provided vc-sels which 
when necessary, did the work of regular ship" ot war at a 
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time when those ships of war were too few to perform the 
duties imjMJsed upon them. The armament prepared for 
resistance of the Spanish Armaria in 1588, compriBed only 
thirty-seven of Queen Ehzabeth's own ships, wilh fourteen 
others lured hy her for this special work ; whereas the whole 
fleet nmnbered a hundred and forty-three veesels of all sizes. 
Of these no less than twenty, ' being double the number the 
Queen demanded, all well manned and thoroughly provided 
with anmmnition and provision,' were furnished by the city 




of London. From Bristol came three ' large and strong 
Ehips, which did excellent service,' besides a tender ; from 
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Barnstable, three 'merchant-ships converted into frigates;' 
from Exeter, twu ships and a ' stout pinnace ;' and from 
Plymouth, »eveu 'stout ships in every way equal to the 
Queen's men-of-war,' and a fly-boat. The nobility, gentry, 
and commons, supplied four-and-forty ships at their own ex- 
pense, and the Merchant Adventurers, in addition to their 
share in providing the vessels from London, Plymouth, and 
the other towns, contributed ten ' prime ships, excellently 
well furnished.'* 

In nearly all the ^eat naval battles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the seventeenth, indeed, more than 
half the fighting was done by merchant-ships ; and the real 
power of the British navy, aa a separate institution, can 
hardly be said to have begun earlier than the reign of 
(Charles the First, when George Villiers, the famous Uuke of 
Buckingham— not otherwise to be very much commended — 
during bis tenure of office as Lord Admiral, set an example 
of diligent attention to naval aflairs,t which was followed with 
excellent result by men as opposite in character as Robert 
Blake and James, liuke of York, a better patriot as Lord 
High Admiral than us King of England. 

The nation's growth in naval power, of course, by strength- 
ening its jHiaition on the seas and its influence with foreign 
countries, contributed very much to its commercial advance- 
ment. Where fighting ships abound there will always be an 

• Campbell, Lirai of llie liritiali Admirah (Liindou, 1779., vol. i., pp. 

SOS. sea 

t ' Ha rftiBcii tlie tunnngu of Did irnvy from twenty-six slii|>H and 11,070 
tona to flfty-tlireo eliips Hint 23,122; erected and repaired variuutt buildings 
at Cliatlutm, Duptford, and Fnrlsmuulh ; encoumged private sldpliltildeis 
to boild ahipB of above tliu liurtlieii uf 100 tons ; introduced ILo mouafao- 
ture of great cables ; miscd tbe wagua of eailon thim 141. to SU(, per month : 
in timea of nocesiiit]' otlen iropremeil muuey of liia own tii advance tlio 
setting forth of the king's allipB. aud evidenced liiu ien\ \)j nKJtions made 
to the Goaocil fur means to maiutain a fleet to guard the cunst.' — Bmce, 
Cu-ieador of Stiile Pnjieri, Domedic Seriea, ej (he heiqa of Charha I., yre- 
Krned in Her Majeily* FuWc Becord OffJx 'Loadon, 18(>3), vol. vi., pp. 
1211, 124. 
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abundance of trailing ships. If London alone, as we are 
told, iu the reign of Charles the First, possessed a hnndred 
vessels that might easily he converted into men of war,* it is 
clear that those hundred vessels were at ordinary times put 
to good use iu the interests of commerce. Ali branches of 
trade grew immensely under the Tudors and the Stuarts, and 
the towns whicli were the chief haunts of those trades grew 
yet more in proportion. 

Norwich and Newcaaile-upon-Tyne may be regarded as 
specimens of English commercial cities in Tudor and Stuart 
times. Norwich was a town of some importance long before 
the time of the Norman Conquest. It was sacked by the 
Danes in 1004 ; but by 1086, the year of the Domesday 
Survey, it had so recovered and improved its condition, that 
there were in it fourteen hundred and seventy-six houses, a 
size attained at that time by very tew other English cities. 
In liyfl a new charter from King John accorded to it 'all 
the liberties, free customs and usages which the city of 
London then had, the citizens of Norwich rendering or pay- 
ing for the same 180?. yearly.'t In 1331 Edward the Third 
appointed it the sole staple tor all the wool and sheepskins of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and tive years later he showed it fresh 
and very helpful favour hy planting in it and its neighbour- 
hood a little colony of Flcmiiigs, driven out of their own 
country by the encroachments of the sea-J Under their in- 
fluence, Norwich soon became the most flourishing mart in 
England for worsteds, — so called from the adjacent town 
of Worsted — fustians, fringes, and all other kinds of woollen 
goods. In 1533 it was found to contain twenty independent 
guilds, representing a much greater number of trades, as 
three, four, or five were generally associated under one govern- 
ment Butchers, glovers, and parchment makers, for instance, 

,• MoNBos. Naml Tracti, cited by Campbell, vol. i., p. 5ti0. 
t Akdkhson, vol. i,, p. 1S3. 

J Blosiefielo. TapogFajAical Uhlary of Xvr/oth ;Lonii(>lvlS{Ki), vol. iii, 
pp. &l, S-6. 
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were united in one company ; while goldsmiths, dyers, calen- 
derers, and saddlers formed a- second ; cordwainern, cobblers, 
curriers and collar- makers a thinl ; grocers and timber 
masters a fourtb ; mercers, drapers, scriveners and hardware- 
men a fifth ; and tailors, broiderers, hosiers and skinners a 
sixth. In like manner the cloth- cutters, fullen, woollen and 
linen weavers and wool merchants constituted one company; 
the wax-chandlers, barbers, and surgeons another." 

That amalgamation of crafts, sometimes very discordant, 
would hardly have Iwen resorted t« had they been in a 
flourishing condition. Norwich trade, in fact, deteriorated 
very much during the reign of Henry the Eighth. An act 
of that reign, dated 1541, declares that ' whereas among 
other cities, shires, and towns having private commodities, the 
city of Norwich hath always heretofore been maintained and 
preserved, and the poor men and other dwellers and inhabit- 
ants, godlily, honestly, and virtuously brought up in the same, 
have been occupied and exercised by a commodity growiug 
and rising only within the said city, that is to say, the making 
and weaving of worsteds and other cloths, which have been 
made and woven of yarn spun of the wool growing and coming 
of sheep bred only within the county of Norfolk, and in no 
place elsewhere, — and whereas this trade has been of late 
craftily and deceitfully taken away by men buying up the 
wool of Norfolk and sending it in a raw state to be manu- 
&ctured in France, Flanders, and other places beyond the 
eea, and by reason thereof the city of Norwich and other 
towns in Norfolk are not only most likely to he brought to 
utter ruin and decay, but the inhabitants to be destitute of 
any way to get an honest living by ;' no Norfolk wool is 
henceforth to be exported or worked up out of the county 
under a penalty of forty sldllings on every pound of yarn so 
taken out of the hands of local workmen.t 

But legislation did not much help Norwich. Its woollen 
trade continued in a languishing state for a (juarter of a ceii- 

" BujMEFlEUs Viil. iii., pp. 20e, 207. t Ibid,, p. 213. 
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tun* after King Henry's act. Tlien, huirever, the Duke of 
jUva'a cruelties forced great numbers of Netheriataders to 
abandon their own houses, and seek a shelter in Protestant 
England. Like their countrymen of former centuries, they 
croEsed the Channel and landed in Yarmouth and its neigh- 
bourhood, thence to go inland in search of employment In 
1365, we are told, tiie citizens of Norwich, with Queen Eliza- 
beth's sanction, invited four and twenty Dutchmen and six 
Walloons, who were master- workers in the woollen trade, to 
settle in their town, each with ten servants, and their families, 
on coadition tliat all the wool tliey manufactured was of Nor- 
folk growth and made up in Norwich or its neighbourhood, 
and that a proper tax was paid to the civic authorities for all. 
These colonists must have been, including the women and 
children, about a thousand in number; and a great many 
other Flemings observing their prosperity, followed their 
example and obtained leave to emigrate to Norwich in the 
ensuing years. They ' behaved themselves orderly, became a 
civil people, and were of great service to the city.' This large 
importation of foreigners of course occasioned some jealousy. 
Serious disputes arose, also, in consequence of the religious 
tenets and practices of the strangers, often distasteful to 
the natives, famous through centuries for their troublesome 
devotion to matters theological. But they threw new life 
into the commerce of Norwich, and soon made of it a far 
more influential city tbao it had ever been before.* 

Good proof of this prosperity appeal's in the opposition shown 
towards it by the citizens of other commercial towns. Most 
jealous of all were the Londoners. In 1575 their Mayor 
and Corporation forbade the bringing of Norwich wares into 
London, without their first being taken to Blackwell Hall, 
there to be packed away, sold at stated times, and charged 
with very heavy tolls. This was an oppression never before 
resorted to. The citizens of Norwich therefore appealed 
it, and much controversy ensued. At length, in 
• Blomefisls, vol. iii., pp. 8S, 382-284. Ac. 
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157S, the Privy Council ordered that 'the citizens of Nor- 
wit'.h should continue their trade of occupying and buying 
and selling of their wares in the city of London, as they had 
been accustomed, without any exaction or innovation to be 
offered by them of London, until they of London should 
show more sufficient cause bcfoi-e their lordships for the con- 
trary.' That was not attempted, and tbe Norwich dealers 
traded in London as they chose for sixty years. In lti38 the 
old ordtT about the compulsory storing of their goods in 
Blackwell Hall was revived by the Corporation ; but it waa 
promptly cancelled by the Privy Council ; and we hear 
notliing more of the dispute.' At that time it was reckoned 
that Norwich stuffs brought it no less than 100,000?. a-year, 
besides some 60,000^, derived from tiie manufacture of 
stockings alone.f 

The liistory of Newcastle-upon-Tyne shows a more even 
course of prosperity. It is said to have been founded by 
William Rufus, on the site of the ancient village of Monk- 



' He buildtii the New Cnatle npon Tyne, 
TliH Soottfa to t;:aiustaDd ; nnd tu defend 
And dwdl tliCTuin tlio peoplo to incline, , 

Thf> town to build and wall, rb did append, 
Hq gave thum ground oi^d gold full giaai to spend. 
To build it well and wall it all nbunt, 
And frauohiBed tliein to pay a free rent out,' J 

Exccilcntly placed for trade between England and Scotland, 
as well as between both countries and the opposite continent, 
it quickly grew into importance. It was a famous nursery of 
seamen in the middle ages ; and no less famous as a resort 
of merchants and tradesmen of all classes. A new charter, 
with fresh privileges, was accorded to it by nearly every 
English king. That of Henry the Third, dated 1234, makes 

" BlOJlKFiELr, vol. iii., p, 305. 
t Ihid.. vol. iii.. p. S5. 

I HARDYNaB's ChTon'uie, cited by Mackenkui, VeacriplU-o and Bislnrieal 
Aecmatl of Nemeoilla upon Tt/ne (Newcmitle, 1^27 , p. IDS. 
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first mention of one of the chief elementa of its commercial 
greatness. To its townsmen, 'upon their supplication,' 
license is given ' to dig coaU and stones in the common soil 
without the walls, called the Castle Moor, and to convert 
them to their own profit, in aid of their fee-farm rate of 
lUO/. per annum.'* In Edward the First's reign, great 
resistance was made to the use of Newcastle coal, one man 
being even hanged for burning it within the walls of London.f 
But in 1357, Edward the Third, more enlightened, granted 
to its people the entire possession of the Castle Moor, and 
the Castle Field adjoining, ' for the purposes of there digging 
of coals, stone, and slate ;'J and soon after that the convey- 
ance of coal to London and elsewhere became an imjiortant 
branch of the Englbh coasting-trade. 

Newcastle had many notable merchants at this and every 
later time, the most notable of all being Roger Thornton. 
According to the old tradition, 

■ At the Weat Gato raimo Thornton in. 
With la, hup emd ahclfpeunj and a lambskia.' 

In due time he rose to be ' the richest merchant that ever 
was dwelling in Newcastle,' He is said to have built the 
old Exchange on the south side of Sandhill, as well as the 
strong West Gate, yet standing, in lieu of the ruder entrance 
that first admitted him to fortune, and many other orna- 
ments of the ancient town. lie was Mayor in 1-lUI), 1-ilfi, 
and 1426 ; and as Member of Parliament, in 1399, 141 1, 
aud 141(i, he must have been often in London during the 
time of Whittington's greatest fame. He died in 1429, six 
years after Whittington.§ 

Many fresh privileges — partly due, no doubt, to Thornton's 
influence, — were conferred on Newcastle by Henry the 
Fourth and Henry the Fifth ; and in spite of the civil wars, 

* Ashbhsos, voh i., p. 206. 

t Smiles, Live» ofOie Enijineen ^London, 1R61), vol. l, p. 291. 

t AmtEHaoN, vol. i.. p. 910. 

§ Uacebnzie, pp. 109, 110, 21S. 
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from which, Indeed, it was pretty well shut out by its posi- 
tion, the town flouriahed all through the fifteenth century. 
In 1510 we find Henry the Eighth, on the petition of the 
burgesses, occasioned by many disputes then prevalent, order- 
ing tbat none of the minor crai'ts should be admitted into the 
crafts of mercers, drapers, or spicers, without first renouncing 
their other avocations, and paying suitable fines on their 
admi.^on. 

These three trades, or mysteries, had been, from the year 
1215, when they were incorporated by King John, separated 
from other mysteries and united in one Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers. By John's charter, its members were 
exempted from pleading anywhere outside of the city wails, 
and relieved from all duties of toll, poitagc, pontage, and 
passage, usually levied throughout the king's dominions. 
They were, like the merchants of Hull, great dealers in wool 
and wine all through the times of the Plantagenets, by most 
of whom fresh liberties were accorded to them ; others again 
being conferred by Henry tlie Seventh, in 15tJ4 ; by Henry 
the Eighth in 1510 and 1517, and by Edward the Sixth in 
1546. Under the Tudors, their chief business was in ex- 
porting to the continent and to other parts of England 
'canvas, sheepskins, lambsfels, lead, grindstones, coals, and 
jough-tanned leather.' Their members had the privilege of 
joining the Company of Merchant Adventurers of England, 
and the other great trading associations, whose head-quarters 
were in London." 

■ MACKENnre, pp. 607, 664, 665 : by whom arc citod many curious «i- 
tt&cta &om their reunnla sjid regulntioriB. In l.'i46, on the BtrengtL of 
Edward ihe Sixth's new chartBT, tlie; carefully lefbrnied their body, adopt- 
ing, among much else, new and atringent tuIob about uppretitiwaliip. Tlieir 
apprenticea hod to serve ten years, instead of the usual seven. During that 
time they were not Rllowed " to dance, dice, card, or mum. or use atiy 
gitlerns ; to wear any cut h>»e, cut sbnes. or pounced jerkins, or any beards : 
to wear any other hose than slops of coarse cloth, whereof the yard doth 
not exceed 1 2i, ; their shoes and ciiate to be of coarse ololb and housewile's 
making." anil so forth. " What dicing, cording, and mumming i" exclaimed 
the fmiiuTS of these roles, in terror ut the luxuiiona and pleasure-loving 
tastes of the age, " what tippling, dancing, aud embracing of harlots ! what 
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Besides this Association of Merchant Adventurers, New- 
castle liad nine other incorporated Companies, The loysterj- 
of the Skinners and Glovers had been founded in 1437, with 
Thornton's son for one of its first and leading membere. The 
Bakers and Brewers, a very old society, hiivinff a monopoly 
of that calling along the whole Ien<rth of the Ty"^' ''"■'^ heen 
incorporated in 1446. And the Butchers and Tailors, the 
Cordwainers, Saddlers, and Taniiei-a, the Smiths and the 
Fullers and Dyers had each their separate Company. Besides 
all these, and with a lower standing in the corporation, 
there were fifteen bye-trades and ten unchartered companies. 
Chief of the bye-trades was that of the Masters and Mariners 
of Trinity House, incorporated liOli, and greatly favoured 
by Heory the Eighth and Elizabeth as an excellent school 
for seamen. Among the other bye-trades were the Weavers, 
the Barber-snrgeons and Chandlers, the Shipwrights, the 
Coopers, the House-carpenters, the Masons, the Joiners, the 
MiUera, the Felt-makers, Cunicra and Armourers, the Col- 
liers and Paviours, the Slaters, and the Plumbers and Glaziers. 
The inferior Companies included Goldsmiths, Bricklayers 
and Plasterers, Hope-makers, Sail-makers, Upholsterers, Sta- 
tionei-s, Meters, Porters, Scriveners and Hoastmen, — the 
last-named being employed in loading and deposing of the 
coals dug up in the neighbourhood and shipped to all parts 
of Europe. They, indeed, were the most numerous and the 
most influential of all the makers of Newcastle greatness in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. "Many thousand 
people are engaged in this trade of coala," said one, writing 
in the time of the C'ommonwealth ; " many live by working 
of them in the pits, and many live by conveying them in 
waggons and wains to the river Tjue."* 



guacded [? braided], jagged liose, Uiied with ailli, itnd cut idiaes t what uee 
of gitteraa by night ! whut wcariug of be^irda ! what daggers is by then 
Woni crasB'Over and thwuit their backe. that these their doings are more 
oomely and decent for raging rufEatis thiui eoemly fi'r hnnrst apprentices [" 
• Chorographia ; or a Sarvry of Neuxattle-upoH-Tyiie {ttevmiQe, 1^9). 
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As in Newcastle, so all over England, especially under 
Stuart dominion, monopnlicB and restrictive companies of all 
sorta abounded. Each town liad its own little set of guilda 
and trading associations, wholly independent, or more or less 
nearly related to the larger societies of merchants and trades- 
men that assembled in London. " I confess I did ever think," 
wrote Francis Bacon, in a letter to James the First, " that 
trading in companies is most agreeable to the English nature, 
which wanteth that same general view of a republic which 
runneth in the Dutch, and serves them instead of a com- 
pany."* And doubtless it was so. But the spirit that 
prompted men, as soon as tbcy had formed themsi'lves into 
any sort of a company, or when they found that tlieir own 
town, or nest of towns, had especial facilities for conducting 
their particular sotts of business, to aim at securing for their 
companies, or their towns, a monopoly of those pursuits, 
brought great mischief to society when carried to excess, as 
it was under James the First and his successor. Over and 
over again cojnplaints were made thereof in Parliament, and 
over and over again these early Stuarts acknowledged the 
evil, and avowed tbeir intention of repressing it. But the 
granting of monopolies to societies and individuals atibrded 
too many opportunities of favouritism and extortion for it to 
be willingly abandoned, Licenee-grantingand patent-selling 
increased every year, till they came to be a scandal and a 
mischief which could only be removed by the removal of the 
Stuarts themselves. 

Vet trade, foreign trade especially, advanced even during 
the reign, real and nominal, of luckless Charles the First, 
and in spite of the turmoils incident thereto. In some 
respects it was benefited by those troubles, as thereby the 
energy that ought to have found expression in domestic com- 
merce and manufacture was forced into other channels. 
' When I consider,' writes Lewis Roberts, an intelligent but 
wordy \Vel3hman, in his Merchants' Map of 
• Cited by Obaik, vol. ii„ p. 47. 
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published in 163f^, 'the true dimensions of our English 
traffic, as at this day to me it appears to be, together with 
the inbred commodities that this island affords to preserve 
and maintain the same, with the industry of the natives and 
the ability of our navigators, I justly admire both the height 
and eminence thereof;* hut when again, I survey every 
kingdom and great city of the world, and every petty port 
and creek of the same, and find in each of these some English 
prying after the trade and rommerce thereof, then again, I 
am easily brought to imagine either that this great traffic of 
England is at its full perfection, or that it aims higher than 
can hitherto by any weak sight be either seen or discerned. 
I must confess England breeds in its own womb the principal 
supporters of its present splendour, and nourisheth with its 
owii milk the commodities that give both lustre and life to 
the continuance of this trade, which I pray may neither ever 
decay nor yet have the least diminution. But,' he adds, in a 
spirit of timidity that is amusing when we compare the com- 
merce of to-day with that of two hundred years ago, ' Eng- 
land being naturally seated in a northern corner of the world, 
and herein bending under the weight of too ponderous a 
burthen, cannot possibly always aud for ever find a vent for 
all those commodities that are seen to he daily exported and 
brought within the compass of so narrow a circuit, unless 
there can be, by the policy and government of the State, a 
mean found out to make this island the common emporium 
and staple of all Europe,' 

The emporium of a good deal more than all Europe 
this island has become, in consequence of the enterprise 
that so astonished Master Roberta. ' The staple com- 
modities of England,' he goes on to say, ' are cloths, 
lead, tin, some new late draperies, and other English real 
and royal ' — that is, patented — ' commodities. Shipped hence, 
in former times, they yielded by their returns from foreign 
parts all those necessities and wants we desired or stood 
in need of But the late great traffic of this island hath 

VOL. 1. 
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been such, that it hath not only proved a bountiful mother 
to the Inbabitanta, but also a courteous nurse to the ad- 
joining neighbours ; for in what matter of traffic they have 
lost, we have been found to have gained ; and what they 
have wanted, we have been noted to bave supplied them with. 
Ilath the proud and magnificent city of Venice lost her great 
traffic and commerce with India, Arabia, and Persia ? England 
hath got it, and now furnisheth her plenteously with the rich 
commodities thereof. Hath all Italy lost Venice, that fed it 
with those dainties? London now supplieth her place, and 
is found both to clothe and nourish it. Hath France almost 
lost the excellent commodities of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Aleppo, and generally of all Turkey ? London can and doth 
furnish it. Nay, is Turkey itself deprived of the precious 
spices of India ? England can and doth plentifully afford 
them. Will you view Muscovia, survey Sweden, look upon 
Denmark, peruse the East Country, and those other colder 
regions ? There you shall find the English to have been : 
the inhabitants, from the prince to the peasant, wear English 
woollen livery, teed in English pewter, sauced with English 
Indian spicea, and send to tbeir enemies aad English leaden 
messengers of deatli. Will you behold the Netherlands, 
whose eyes and hearts envy England's traffic? Yet they 
must perforce confess that, for all their great boasts, they 
are indebted to Loudon for most of tJieir Syrian commodities, 
besides what other wares else they have of English growth. 
Will you see France, and travel from Marselia to Calais i* 
Tliough they stand least in need of us, yet they cannot last 
long without our commodities. And for Spain, if you pry 
therein from the prince's palace to the poor man's cottage, 
be will vow to God there is no clothing comparable to the 
English baize, nor pheasant excelling a seasonable English 
red-herring !'• 

* HoMjns. 77iB Mer(^iaiil'a Map of Commerce (London, 1700), p. SOS. 



THE TBORNES OF BRISTOL. 
[1480—1546.] 

Brtbtol under the early Tudors was in shape a sort of 
irregular circle, with the four principal streets — High Street, 
Broad Street, Wynch Street, and Corn Street, — meeting at 
right angles in the centre, where once a stately High Cross 
had been placed ; while four venerable churches — Saint 
Leonard's, Saint Lawrence's, Saint Ewen's, and Saint An- 
drew's, — occupied the four cornere formed by the junction of 
the four streets. The lower and elongated portion of the 
circle was intersected by the Avon, and tbe whole was en- 
closed by a stout wall, not yet quite removed. The enclosure 
comprised a number of narrow streets, crowded with houses 
of all heights and sizes irregularly squeezed together, and 
thickly interspersed with churches, crosses, and fountains. 
All round the wall, forming its inner margin, were the con- 
ventual establishraentB,— the Austin Friars round about 
Saint Augustine's Church ; the Bonhommes on the site of 
Saint Mark's, with tlieir ajiple-gardens near Orchard Street, 
and their pigeon-house, ' columbarium,' or ' culver,' by 
(^Iver Street ; the Bartholomews, the Franciscans, the nuns 
of Saint Mary Magdalene, where Maudlin Lane now stands, 
and many others. The commerdal city was in the midst of 
this religious circle, with the meeting-houses of the Tarious 
guilds and crafts nearest of all to the central High Cross 
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and the members of those guilds and crafts each in his own 
little district ; the weavers, for instance, in Tucker Street 
and Rackhay ; the kntfesmiths near the site of Christmas 
Street ; the cooks by the church of All Saints ; and the 
butchers in their shambles opposite Saint Nicholas Church 
and adjoining the northern shore of the Avon.» At some dis- 
tance to the west, away from both the monasteries and 
the haunts of bugiuess, was the stately Castle, long since 
destroyed; and on the other side of the river was the then 
out-of-the-way suburb of RedcHffe, famous as the residence 
of William Canyngc, and the monks whom he especially 
favoured. On the water, by the quaint old bridge that led 
to it, with a row of houses on either side, were always to be 
seen a crowd of galleys, cogs, and carracks, representatives 
of the richest and most enterprising commerce of those 
times. 

liich and enterprising, most assuredly, were the mercliants 
who crowded the streets of this thrifty and prayerful old 
town of Bristol. William Canynge, abandoning commerce 
and going to end his days in a monastery in 1475, left a 
crowd of buay^friends and followers to enter upon a work far 
more perilous and far more advantageous to the world than 
any he could have dreamt of. We have already noticed a 
contemporary statement concerning two vessels despatched by 
John Jay, in 1480, in quest of * the Island of Brazil,' when 
' the ships sailed about the sea during nine months, but did 
not find the island.' That re})ort may be mythical ; but it 
is certain that from very near that time the old Bristol mer- 
chants were tliinking and talking of a new world of trade on 

• 'At that daj, rs soon aa you pagsed through the gntes, jou fouini your- 
self in a inonaBtio auhorb, whicli enibmced tlio uity witli a sumpluoua 
girdle of leligioua houses— a Eubnrb which viaa, in fuot, n secoiid city, a 
city of monks, aa Ha itmet zone wita a dt; of murobBUta, aad where ynu 
beard, iu exobanga ibr clumoniouB wbuiTOH, tbo moni piotructed bum of 
devotJODal eierotaaa.'— LnoAa. SaeuliiTia (London, 1862). p. 07. A vury 
gfnpblo and intereBtitig skelcli of old Briatol, to which I am iadehttid, fill 
i>V. 88-lOS of Mr. Luoas's volume, 
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the other side of the Atlantic, and doing what they could 
towards actually going forth in search of it. ' For the last 
seven years,' aays a Spanish ambassador in London, writing 
to bis sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella in July, 1498, ' the 
people of Bristol have sent out every year two, three, or four 
light ships in search of the island of Brazil and the seven 
citiea'* The statement, if true— and tliough hard to believe, 
it is harder to dispute, coming as it does from a man who 
certainly could have no interest in exaggerating the naval 
skill and maritime enterprise of England, and who would he 
far more likely to say too little than too much — shows that 
our Bristol merchants were sailing out into the Atlantic at 
least two years before Columbus made his first voyage of 
discovery. 

And we know, beyond dispute, that the men of Bristol, 
led by John Cabot, had landed on the American continent 
before either Columbus or Anierico Vespuceio bad done 
more than visit and explore the islands of the West Indies. 
John Cabot, a Venetian by biilh, but a Bristol merchant by 
choice and long residence, procured from King Henry the 
Seventh, on the 5th of March, 1496, for himself and his 
three sons Sebastian, Ludovico, and Sanzio, letters patent 
for the discovery of new lands. With the help of his fellow- 
traders, he thereupon proceeded to fit out a couple of strong 
vessels, manned by three hundred sailors, and thus equipped 
he sailed out of Bristol in May, 1497.t After traversing 
some seven hundred leagues, he sighted land, from his good 
ship the Matthew, on the 24th of June.J This land, which 
was the coast of Labrador, for a long time known as New- 
foundland, he supposed to be Cathay, '.the territory of the 
Great Khan.' " He coasted for three hundred leagues and 
then landed," as we read in a trustworthy letter written by a 

• Bbroenroth, Cnlenrfar of Letiere, DeBpaldiet, and Stale Papen, relating 
lo CA« Negoliatiom between Eitgtutui and Spain; pretened in the JnjMvet a 
Simancaa and eUealiere (London, 1862), voL i.. p. 177. 

t BlDDLE, Memoir of Sebastian Cabot (London, 1831), p. 72. 

J Baeebtc, Eietory d/ Briatoi (Bciatol, 1789), p. 172. 
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Venetian merchant within a fortnight of his return. '■He 
saw no human being whatsoever, but lie hiis brought hither 
to the King certain snares, which had been set to catch game, 
and a needle for making nets, lie also found some felled 
trees ; wherefore lie supposed there were inhabitants, and 
returned to the ship in alarm. The King has promised," 
adds the Venetian, " that in the spring he sha!! have ten 
ships, armed according to his own fancy, and at his request 
he has conceded him all the prisoners, except eucli as are 
confined for high treason, to man them with. He has also 
given him money wherewith to amuse himself till then,' and 
he is now at Bristol with his wife, who is a Venetian woman, 
and with his sooa. His name is John Cabot, and they call 
him the great admiral. Vast honour is paid him, and he 
dresses in silk. These English run after him like mad 
people, so that he can enlist as many of them as he pleases, 
and a number of our own rogues besides. "t 

Honest people, as well as rogues, went on the next 
expedition to the North American shores ; but John Cabot 
WHS not of the number. It is likely that he died soon after 
his return. At any rate we hear nothing more of him ; and 
Henry's next patent, dated the 3rd of February, 1498, was 
made out in favour of Sebastian Cabot alone. ' This year,' 
says the chronicler, 'Sebastian Cabot caused the King to 
man and victual a ship at Bristol to reach an island which 
he knew to be replenished with rich commodities. In the 
ship divers merchants of London adventured small stocks, 
and in the company of this ship sailed also out of Bristol 
three or four small sbips, fi'aught with slight and gross wares, 
as coarse cloth, caps, laces, points and such other.'J The 

* On tJiB IDth of August, 14[>7, Henij granted ' to bim tliat found tlie 
new LbIo, lOf.'— Biddle, p. 80. 

f ItAWDON Brown, Utiice* ameeming John Cabal and his aun S^uitliim, 
included in the BibHograpliiral and HiiUrrieal MUoelianie) of the Philo- 
biblinn Bodety (London, 1851-ti). pp. 7, 8. 

I FiBiAN'a Chronicle, cited by Hakhjyt, Ditera Voyagei touching the 
J)i»eoiierie of Amerka (London, 1582). 
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little fleet qiiilWiaL aumt'kifc llav, 14^$, sailed towards 
loelaud, there &i!d tbereabonts made some search for « north- 
western piif&age to India, the first of » scries of esjiedilions 
that lasted for three centuries and a half, and, failmg in that, 
turned southward to explore the Xorth Americaji coast, as 
far as Chesapeke Bay,* ■ It was an expedition very helpful 
to geographical science. But Cathay was not reached, and 
there was no market found for the 'slight and gross wares' 
sent out for sale. Therefore Ileury the Seventh and his 
subjects looked upon it with some dissatisfaction : and when 
Cabot made fresh proposals for ' discovering new countries ' 
we are told, he ' had no great or favourable entertainment of 
the Khig.' Bo iu 1499, ' with uo estraordinarj- preparation, 
he set forth from Bristol, and made great discoveries.'t Tiiat 
is all we know of this expedition, unless we identjfy Sebastian 
Cabot with the Engilshman nhora the Spanish adventurer, 
Alonzo de Ojeda, found in the neighbourhood of Coijuibat'oa. 
when starting on the first of the brilliant expeditious that 
issued iu the search for £1 Dorado and the conquests of 
Mexico and Pern. J 

But other attempts were made to bring profit oat of the 
elder Cabot's discovery. On the 19tli of March, 1501, 
license was yiven by King Henry to three Bristol merchants, 
Kichard Warde, Thomas -Vsliehnrst, and John Thomas, 
together with three Portuguese, at their own c'tpense to 
explore all the islands, countries, regions, and provinces m 
the eastern, western, northern, or southern acas, not already 
known to Christiana, with exclusive riglit of trading thither 
for ten years, on condition that in every place discovered by 
them they set up the royal banner and subdued its natives in 
name of the King of England.^ That that eX|)edition was 
successful may be inferred &om an entry in the King's 

• Abbxk, Henry Itnilton Wie Navigalor (Londoo, I860!, p. Iixii, 

t Coulemporaty MS. cited by Seveil, vol, ii.. p. 208. , 

i BlUDLH, p. 92. 

§ Ibid., pp. 226. 227, 312. 
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account-book, ehowing that, on the 7th of January, 1502, 20?. 
was given to ' the merchants of Bristol that have been in the 
New-found-land.'* In December of the same year, moreover, 
another patent waa granted, extending the trading monopoly 
from ten to forty years, and conferring it upon only three of 
its former holders, two Portuguese merchants and Thomas 
Ashehurat, with whom was associated a Hugh Eliot. + These 
merchants, and others in their society, seem to have gone 
every year to the shores of North America, where, it has 
been suggested,! Sebastian Cabot was residing and govern- 
ing a little colony for some time. On the 17th of November, 
1503, \l. was paid on Henry the Seventh's account, ' to one 
that brought hawks from the new-found-island.' On the 
8th of April following 2/. were given ' to a priest going to 
the new island ;' and in August, 1505, we find, ' wild cats 
and popinjays of the new-found-island,' were conveyed to the 
Court at Richmond at a cost of 13a. 4(?,§ 

But no national eifort to appropriate their new poesessions, 
after the fashion of the Spaniards and the Portuguese in more 
southern parts, was shown by the English. After a tew years 
Newfoundland or Labrador was almost forgotten. On the 
death of Henry the Seventh Sebastian Cabot went to live in 
Spain, there to be employed as map maker and adviser on 
all maritime affairs, until the accession of Charles the First, 
when rile jealousies of the Spanish voyagers and councillors 
induced him to return to England. That was in 151ti. In 
1517, it seems, Henry the Eighth, ' furnished and set forth 
certain ships under the governance of Sebastian Cabot and 
Sir Thomas Spert, whose faint heart was tlie cause that that 
voyage took none effect' || It certainly had not the effect 
desired by its most adventurous promoters, of 'going in the 
back side of the new-found-laud, until they came to the 
back side and south seas of the Indies Occidental, and so, 

• BlDDLE.,JJ. 230. J BiDDLB, p. 98. 

t Bymeb, vol. siii, p. 37. g Ibid., p. 234. 

II Edbh, TreulyK n/thc Neuc India (London, 1553) DeJicalJon. 
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continuing their voyage, to return through the strstils of 
Magellan ;'* but it issued in the discovery of what were 
afterwards knowD as Davis's and fludson's Straits, and in the 
exploration of a great part of the coast line of Labrador.f 

In that, or in aome previous voyage, perhaps in all the 
early espeditioiia of the Cabots and their Bristol friends, old 
Robert Thorne was an important sharer. " My father," said 
his son and namesake, "with another merchant of Bristol, 
named Hugh Eliot," — the same who was included in the 
monopoly of 1502, — " were the discoverers of the new-found- 
lauds ;"J but of their movements we have no more precise 
information. Thome, born between 1460 and 1470, was 
about thirty years of age at the time of John Cabot's 
memorable voyage in 1497. It is very probable that he 
was one of the Bristol men who took part in it. 

The Thomes bad been famous merchants, voyagers, and 
sharers in all sorts of enterprises helpful to the progress of 
society for many generations before his time. Claiming 
descent from Huldrich the Tom, uncle of Rollo, Duke 
of Normandy, and holding office as standard-bearers of 
the Norman house down to the time of William the Con- 
queror's coming to England, they formed the several branches 
of Toenis, Tains, Thanies, Thorneys and the like, shown 
by Domesday Book to have been planted among us before 
the close of the eleventh century, and were influential people 
all though the middle ages. They tlirove in Essex, Herts, 
and Lincolnshire, in the far northern, and the far western 
counties of England, as monks and merchants, courtiers 
and warriors.§ They joined in the Crusades, and shared 

• Eobert Thorne, the younger, in HtKLCTT, Vayaget (London, 1599), 
Yol. i., p. 219. 

t AsBER, p. Ix:iiii. 

t Hakldvt, Voyages, to!, i.. p. 219. 

g A very full ai^coant of the Thornea and sU thtir kinslupe, known and 
pfobable, from the eariipst down to tlie present time, has been^ppared by 
Dr. William Tborn of London, la nbom I am much indebted for the 
opportouity of nuin a hia MS. in my notice of the ^imilj. 
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largely in the increased advantages to commerce that the 
Crusades occasioned. The Mamoctus Spina, " of the Society 
of English merchanld at Florence,' upon whom Pope Inno- 
cent the Fourth conferred special privileges in a bull dated 
124a,' and who in 1257 lent money to Pupe Alexander 
the Fourth,! and the Roger Spina whom in l'^99 a bull of 
Boniface the Eighth styled ' raci-chant of the Papal Chamber,'! 
were only English nioroes who followed the fashion of those 
days, and, when dealing with foreij^nera, translated their 
name into Latin. Our Itobei't Thome's grandfather was a 
Robert Tliom, of Saint Albans, appointed in 1-117, along 
with other ' discreet men ' to inquire into the penury and 
poverty then existing, and to see how best they were to be 
removed.^ He is supposed to have been a clothier and 
cloth merchant. Those at any rate were the callings of 
several of his grandchildren. One of them, James, founded 
a business in Colchester, that was carried on through many 
generations. Another grandson was a clothier of Beading, 
one of the fifteen Thomes who were Mayors of the town and 
for two centuries or more contributed greatly to its commer- 
(aal well being. Then there was John Thorn, Abbot of 
Reading from 1486 to 1519, and almost absolute ruler 
of its social and political, as well as its religious concerns. 
He it was whom Henry the Eighth visited in disguise on the 
famous occasion of his knighting a sirloin of beef Of the 

" Bthbb. (ed. 1816), vol. i., p. 271. t ^i^-^ vol. U p. 366. 

I^WfJ., irol. i., p. 905. 

§ Htkkii, vol. ix, p. 500. The fallowing is (Vom tbe ^orMoit 2CSS. 
(lOtl end 4031), pointed out to me bj Dr. Thorn :— 
/{alert Tbimj of Snlnl Albuu. 
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beef, Henry himself partook so heartily that the Abbot 
exclaimed, " I would give one hundred pounds on the con- 
dition I could feed so heartily on beef as you do I' Alas, my 
weak and queazie etomach will hardly digest the wing of a 
small rabbit or chicken," Soon after the Abbot was summoned 
to London, ordered without explanation to the Tower, and 
there fed for a few days on bread and water. ' At la^t. a 
airloin of beef was set before him, on which the Abbot so fed 
as to verily the proverb that two hungi-y meals make the 
third a glutton. In springs King Henry out of a private 
lobby, where he had placed himself the invisible spectator 
of the Abbot's behaviour. " My Lord," quoth the King, 
"presently deposit your hundred pounds, or else no going 
hence all the days of your life. I have been your physician 
lo cure you of your queazie stomach, and here, as I de- 
serve, I demand my fee for the same." '' 

Robert Thome the elder, of Bristol, was this merry Abbot's 
brother. Like so many others of bis family, he seems to 
have been a clothier and exporter of cloth by trade. He 
was also an extensive dealer in white soap, at that time, 
after woollen cloths, almost the principal article of manu- 
facture in Bristol. For some time, he resided at Seville, 
and there, we are told, he was knighted by King Ferdinand 
of Spain. t In 1.5 10, he was appointed, with fourteen others, 
to hold in commission the office of Admiral of England in 
Bristol,! ^nd in 1515, he served as Mayor.§ In 1523, he 
was sent up to London as member for Bristol in the Parlia- 
ment assembled in April of that year.|| Soon after that, at 
at any rate before the autumn of 1526, he ended a life that 
must have been full of notable iucidents, altbougli of none of 
them are any details left on record.^ Nor do we know 

• Fuller, Ecdesiadieal Kidary. + BAimrnT, p. 6,10. 

t Bhewer, LetUrs and Fapers of tlie Eeign o/ Hiatry VIII., voL i., p. 157, 
g Pbyce, Popvlar Hitlory n/Briitol (Bristol, 1861), p. i82. 
II Archima of Brutol, p. 155, extracleii by Dr. Tliorn. 
i He waa Tiariad in Ttmplc Ohuroli, Loudun, wUem fjn epitaph was 
pinned in token of liia wortli. It \b copied, hy Babsett, p. G5D. 
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much about the two sooa who inherited his worth and hia 
wealth. 

Of these sons, Robert was born in 1492 ;• Nicholas, in 
149(5.1- " I see it matters not," said Fuller of the elder, 
"what the name be, so the nature be good. I confess 
thorns came in by man's curse, and our Saviour saith, ' Do 
not gather grapes of thorns.' But this our thorn (God send 
U3 many copies of them) was a blessing to our nation, and 
wine and oil may be said freely to flow from him."I A 
merchant of Bristol, he was also a member of the Merchant 
Taylors' Guild in London, and for many years a resident 
in Seville. 

In Seville his commercial enterprises were very extensive. 
One of them gives curious evidence of his interrat in the 
voyages of discovery upon which Spaniards, at any rate, 
were not slow in embarkinsi. Sebastian Cabot, having left 
England after his unsuccessful expedition of 1517, had gone 
first to Spain,§ thence to Venice, when lie had done hts 
utmost without avail to induce the government to take part 
in the work of American discovery, || and finally to Spain 
again, where at last he had obtained appointment to the 
command of a fresh undertaking. In 152(>, he left Sevilie, 
with three ships and a caravel, to be absent five years, 
the interval being spent in the discovery of the river La 
Plata and the exploration of the adjoining districts.^ With 
him went the agents of various merchants whose ventures, it 
was estimated, amounted in all to about 10,0U0 ducats. To 
that sum Robert Thurne, the younger, and his partner in 
Seville contributed 1400 ducata, " principally," said the 
merchant, " for that two English friends of mine, which are 
somewhat learned in cosmography should go in the same 

* Stow, Sitrvpy, book ii.. p. 123. 

t Pbvoe, p. 252. 

X FtLLBai, WortliUt (London, 1G62), Someraetaliire, p. 36. 
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ships, to bring me certain relation of the couatry and to be 
expert in the navigation of those seas."* 

Long before their return, the merchant gave other proof of his 
enhghlened zeal in maritime affairs. Doctor Lee, Henry the 
Eighth's ambassador at the court of Charles the First, having 
written to him for information about Cabot's expedition, he took 
the opportunity of replying in a long and very nolable letter, 
describing and criticising the several efforts made by the several 
nations of Europe towards the discovery and colonization of 
America and both tlie Indies, and strongly urging a revival 
of English interest in the subject. "It appeareth plainly," 
he smd, " that the new-found-land that we discovered is all 
a mainland with the Indies Occidental, from whence the 
Emperor hath all the gold and pearls." Then he proceeded 
to detail, and urge the expediency of a plan for sailing due 
north from England and so getting to China and Cathay, 
with the option of returning the same way, or round through 
the straits of Magellan. " God knoweth," he added, " that 
though by it I should have no great interest, yet I have had 
and still have no little mind of this business. So that, if 
I had faculty to my will, it should be the first thing that I would 
undertake, even to attempt if our seas northward he navigable 
to the Pole or no. I reason that, as some sicknesses are here- 
ditarious and come from the father to the son, so this inclina- 
Idon or desire of this discovery I inherited of my father,"t 

Soon after the writing of that treatise, Thorne returned to 
England, in the company of Doctor Lee, who seems to have 
heartily approved of his project; and early in 1527 we find 
iiim writing to the same effect to King Heoi-y himself. " It 
is my bounden duty," he said with a sharp touch of satire, 
" to reveal this secret to your Grace, which hitherto, I sup- 
pose, bath been bid ; which is, that with a small number 
of ships there may be discovered divers new lands 
and kingdoms, in the which, without doubt, your Grace 
shall win perpetual glory and your subjects infinite 

• llsKLCTT, FosojM, vtil i. p. •1\5. t I^'<i: pp. 2U-213. 
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profit." The southern, the eastern, and the western quarters 
of the world had already been taken possession of; but the 
north yet had to be explored. "The which," Thome con- 
tinued, "it seemeth to me, is only your charge and duty; 
because the situation of this your realm is thereunto nearest 
and apte-st of all other ; and also tor that you have already 
taken it in hand." Then he referred to the fruitless voyage 
of Sebastian Cabot and Sir Thomas Spert, and urg;ed that 
the better knowledge, both of the parts to be traversed and 
of seamenahip, and all aecessories thereto, made success 
almost certain, " Surely the cost herein will be nothing' at 
all, where so great honour and glory is hoped for. It is 
very clear and evident that the seas that commoidy men say 
that, without very great danger, difficulty and peril, it is 
impossible to pass, those same seas be navigable, and without 
any such danger but that ships may pass, and have in them 
perpetual clearness of the day, without any darkness of the 
night ; which thing is a great commodity for the navigants, 
to see at all times round about them, as well the safeguards 
as the dangers." That fancy of a perpetual daylight in the 
neighbourhood of the North Pole, was tlie quaintest of all 
the arguments adduced by Robert Thome for the prose- 
cution of his project. There would be ice and coldness, it 
was true, in those quarters ; but, he urged, those obstacles 
would soon be overpassed, and then the voyagers would have 
open sea and temperate climate, for all the rest of their way. 
'■ Which considered, it will seem your Grace's subjects to be 
without activity or courage, in leaving to do this glorious 
and noble enterprise," by which, "without doubt, they shall 
find the richest lands and islands in the world, of gold, 
precious stones, balms, spices, and other things that we here 
most esteem."* 

Those arguments took prompt efiect. On the 20th of 
May, 1527, 'King Henry the Eighth sent two fair ships well 
manned and victualed, having in them divers cunning men, 
* Uaklitt, vol. i., pr. 212-214. 
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to set-k strange regions.' Tliese ships, the Mary of Ouild- 
ford and the Sampson having gone from London to Plymouth 
to be finally equipped, set sail on the 10th of .Tunc and pro- 
ceeded due north, as Thome had urged. But on the 1st of 
July a violent stomi arose, which destroyed the Sampson 
and all her mariners. The men of the Mary sailed a little 
further, but, seeing nothing of the promised wealth of 
Cathay, they soon lost heart.* " We found many great 
islands of ice, and deep water," wrote one of the number, in 
pathetic language, to Cardinal Wolsey : " but we found no 
sounding, and then we durst not g() no further to the north- 
ward for fear of more ice." They nest turned aside to enter 
and explore " a good harbour and many small islands and a 
great fresh river going up far into ihe mainland ; and the 
mainland was all wilderness and mountains and woods and 
no natural ground, but all moss, and no habitation nor no 
people in tiiese parts : and in the woods we found footing 
of divers great beasts, but we saw none, not in ten leagues." 
Therefore they determined to go no further, and, changing 
their course, sailed round to Saint John's Bay, in New- 
foundland, t 

Tiiat was the end of the first voyage, the only one under- 
taken during Henry the Eighth's reign, in furtlieranee of 
Robert Thome's plan for reaching Cathay, it was revived 
in later years, and Thome's treatise contributed more than 
anything else, save Sebastian Cabot's report of his father's 
and his own discoveries, to quicken the zeal of Englishmen 
in traversing and seeking to traverse the Arctic Seas. 

Having written, however, and having seen the failure of 
its first result, the merchant seems to have abandoned the 
enterprise and turned to other work, A successful merchant, 
he amassed mucb wealth, which he sjjent in wise and charitable 
ways. " I have observed some at the church door," says his 
old panegyrist, " cast in sixpence with such ostentation that 
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it rebounded from tbe bottom and rung against both tbc sides 
of tbe basin, so that the same piece of silver was the alms and 
the fjivcr'a trumpet, wliilst others have dropped down silent 
five shillings without any noise. Our Thome was of the 
second sort, doing his charity effectually, but with a possible 
privacy."* In his life-time, we are tuld, he spent upon his 
own kindred, ' besides debts fiirgiven,' a sum of 5,142?. ;t and 
by his will he left 4,445/. to be bestowed in charitable pur- 
poses.! Of this amount a large portion was set apart forthe 
rebuilding of Walthamstow Church, supposed; to have been 
originally set up by his ancestors, in the eleventh century ; and 
a smaller sum was to be expended in founding a scholarship at 
the Merchant Tailors' School in London. § More memorable 
was a bequest of 300?, to be spent in buying land for the es- 
tablishment of a Grammar School at Bristol ;|| and in many 
other ways Robert Thome left mouey to bear good fruit when 
he was gone. A sum of 380?., for instance, was to be ap- 
plied in buying cora and wood when they were cheap and 
selling them at cost price, when they were dear, to the poor 
of Bristol ; and with 5Q01, was to be formed a fund for 
lending small amounts, interest free, to needy and deserving 
clotliiers of the town.^ 

In that charitable temper the good merchant died in 1532, 
when he was only forty years of age. He was buried in 
Saint Christopher's Church, London, long since pulled down 
and replaced by the Bank of England.*' 

His brother Nicholas was his successor in good works. He 
took part in the endowment of the Grammar School, which, 
begun by Robert's executors in 1535, was completed before the 

* FriiLEB, Worlhifi, Boiucnetabire, p. 3G. t Ibid. 

t Stow, Sumej/, book ii., p. 123. 
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close of the following year. He also, though himself, it 
would acem, residing nearly always in Bristol, was a sharer 
in the trading enterprises to the New World, that led 
in due time to the foundation of our great colonial empire. 
In 1526, as appears fi-om an old account-book of his 
keeping, Nichoias Thorne, then just thirty years of age, was 
' a principal merchant of Bristol,' and one memorable extract 
shows that, before that year, ' one Thomas 'Rson, an 
Englishman, had found the way to the \\'est Indies and re- 
aided there, and to him the said Master Nteholaa Thome 
sent armour and other commodities ; whereby it la probable 
that some of our merchants had a kind of trade to the West 
Indies even in those ancient times and before also.'' In those 
days, however, all English trade with the Spanish West 
Indies was contraband, and the enterprise of Thorne and 
Tison does not appear to have had many followers for some 
time to come. 

Nicholas Thorne was Sheriff of Bristol in 1528, a John, 
who was doubtless the third son of old Robert Thorne, being 
associated with him in the office, and from tliat time at any 
rate he was an influential man in all local business. When 
Henry the Eighth, proceeding through Somersetshire, went, 
on the 18th of August, 1534, to spend ten days at Thorn- 
bury, we are told how Master Tliorne and some others 
visited him on the 20th of the month, and, ' in tlie name of 
the JIayor and commonalty of Bristol, presented to the King 
ten fat oxen and forty sheep towards his hospitality.' To Queen 
Anne Boleyn at the same time was given 'one cup with a 
cover of silver gilded, weighing twenty-eight ounces, with a 
hundred marks of gold, as a gift from her Majesty's town and 
chamber of Bristul.' A few days later, it la further recorded. 
King Henry ' came disguised to Bristol, with certain gentle- 
men, to Master Thome's house, and secretly viewed tlie city, 
which Master Thome showed him : and he said to Master 
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Tliuriic, " This is now but the town of Bristol, but I will make 
it the city of Bi-istol," wbicli he afterwards did by erecting it 
into a Biehop's sl'E,' At the merchsut's interueBsioii, how- 
ever, the King stayed the dimiolition of tlie Cathedral, on' 
which the iconoclasts of those days were engaged. For tiiia 
and other conservative measures he was roundly abused by 
many of his neighbours.* But. though a good Church- 
man, he was a friend to Bristol and a good servant of 
the State. 

In 1537 he went to Westminster as Member of Parliament 
for Bristol ; and in 1.545 he served as Mayor, during which 
time it is recorded, not quite intelligibly, ' he kept liia Admi- 
ralty Court at Clevedon.'t tTust then Henry the Eighth was 
busy about his war with France. Bristol sent to his aid 
twelve ships, most of tiiem, as was the fashion in those times, 
named after the merchants who furnished them ; the three 
chief being the T/ionie and the Pratt, eacli of COO tons 
burthen, and the GmLrnay of 40U tons. ' 1 .w ould,' exclaimed 
King Henry while he was inspecting the goodly ships, 'that 
my realm had in it many more such Thoriu's, Pratts, Gour- 
nays and the like.':[ 

That is all we know about Nicholas Thome. He was 
only fii^y when he died, on the 19th of August, 154(i. 
Following his brother's lead, he left 400^ to the young 
clothiers' fund, 25?. towards repairing a granary, j)rol)ably 
tlie same in which Robert's cheap corn aiid wood were kept, 
and 36?. IBs. 4d. to be spent on the Grammar School. To 
the school also all his geographical and nautical instruments 
were bequeathed; while with 300/. wjis to be founded the 
library of Saint Bartholomew ; 100?. were to be applied by 
the (Jorporation of Bristol in rejiairing bridges; and the 
interest of 63/. 13«. 4rf. was to be disposed of in gitls to 
honest maids of Bristol on their marriage. Well might hi 
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splepdid tombstone, in Saint Werburgh's, speak of him as 
' a famous and upright merchant, whose words were governed 
by truth, and whose deeds were ruled by justice and by 
virtue, whom the whole community of Bristol acknowledged 
as a munificent father; for by his bounty they w^ere blessed.'* 

* Barrett, p. 483. For the details of Nicholas Thome's will, I am 
imlebted to Dr. Thorn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GRESHAMS OF LONDON. 
[1500—1579.] 

The Gresbams are first found in Norfolk. John Gresham, 
gentleman, of Gresham, — great-grandfather of the famous 
Thomas Gresham* — lived in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, and inherited a respectable patrimony from ancestors 
who seem to have given their name to the district. James 
Gresham, his son, was a lawyer, living chiefly in London, in 
attendance at the King's Bei\cb in 1443, and apparently a 
clerk or secretary to Sir William Paston, the judge, whose 
cause in the civil war he zealously espoused between 1443 
and 1471.t He became lord of the manor of East Beckham, 

• John Gresham, of Gresham, gentleman, temp. Edward III. and Richard 11. 
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James Gresham, of Holt, gentleman. 

.foliti (ire8ham= Alice, daughter and heir of Alexander 
of Ilolt, esq. I Hly til. of Stratton, Norfolk, esquire. 
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and transferred tlie family seat from Gresliam to Holt, a 
a bleak and desolate spot on the northern shore of Norfolk, 
about four niilea from the sea. It is likely that in his later 
years he was something of a merchant, the neighbouring 
towns, full of Flemisb settlers and convenient for intercourse 
with the coast towns of Flanders, being well adapted for 
amateur commerce, Cei-tain it ia, at any rate, that, whereas 
of bis SOD John we know nothing but that he married a rich 
wife, bis four grandsons were brought up to trade, having 
Loudon tor their chief place of residence." 

These grandsons, all living in the time of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth, were William, Thomas, 
Richard, and John. William, the eldest, is not much known 
to us. He was a mercer and merchant adventurer of Lon- 
don, and a freeman of the Mercers' Company, but he seems 
to have lived often at the family mansion, and also to have 
resided much abroad, besides making journeys in pursuit of 
hia calliilg.t 'It appears,' says Hakluyt, 'dUt of certain 
ancient ledgers of blaster John Greshara, that between the 
years 1511 and 1534 many Engllsli ships traded to the 
Levant,' among them ' the Mary George, wherein was factor 
William Greshani ;'t and we find that in 1533 he was ap- 
pointed governor of the English merchants resident at 
Antwerp.§ In 1517 he, in partnei^hip with hia brothers 
Richard and John, young merchants all, were reported in 
debt to the Crown to the extent of 3,438? Oa. 3^. ;|| but in 

• WiBB. Liva of the Profcieon of Qreehara CiMenB ; to which ii prefixed 
thtLife oJiheFoandm^.Sir Tltmnan Graham (London, 1710. — The aatLor'a 
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1544, near the end of their lives, it seems that a sum of 
1,073?. was owing to them from Henry the Eighth.* He died 
and was buried in Sppcr Larif, now Queen Street, in 154S.t 
Thomas Oresham was also a merciiant tradinjf to the 
chief towns of the Mediterranean ; hut being frightened by a 
ghost, as it was said, he gave up businesB at an early age and 
became a priest ' In the days of King Henry it was gene- 
rally bruited througliout England that Mr. Grcsham, a mer- 
chant, setting sail from Palermo, where there dwelt one An- 
tonio, called the Rich.t who at one time had two kingdoms . 
mortgaged unto iiim by tlic King of Spain, being crossed 
by contrary winds, was constrained to anchor under the lee 
of the island of Stroraboli, which place is commonly affirmed i 
by the lioman Catholics to be the jawa of hell, and tliat within 
which the damned souls are tormented. Now about mid-day, ' 
when for certain hours it accustoraedly forbeareth to flame, 
he ascended the mountain witli eight of the eallors ; and ap* 
l)roaching as near the vent as they durst, amongst other noises 
tliey heard a voice cry atoud, " despatch I despatch, the rich 
Antonio is a coming !" Terrified herewith, thi'y descended j 
and anon the mountain again evaporated fire. But from so 
dismal a place they made all the haste that they could ; when, 
the wind Htill thwarting their course, and desiring much to 
know more of this matter, they returned to Palermo. And 
forthwith inquiring of Antonio, it was told them tliat he waa 
dead ; and, computing the time, they did find it to agree with 
the very instant that the voice was heard by them. Greshara 
reported this at his return to the King, and the mariners 
being called before him, confirmed by oath the narration. In 
Grcsham himself,' fearful tliat by furtlier devotion to com- 
merce, he would bring upon himself a like fearful end, it was 
said, ' it wrought bo deep an impression that he gave over 
alt traffic ; distributing his goods, a part to his kinsfolk, and 

• Bheweb. vol. ii., p. H83. t Burhon, vol. i., p. 9. 
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the rust to good uses, retalniuff only a coinpctency to liim- 
Bclf, ami 60 spent the rest of his life in solitary devotion.'* 
In 1515 Thomas Greahara was presented by Henry the 
Eighth to a living in Norwich ;t at a later day he wh3 made 
}i prebeiidary of Wineliester, and be died near the close of 
Queen Mary's reign. 

Much more importiint in the history of Tudor commerce 
wore the lives of the two younger brothers. Richard and John 
(iresham. Both nere brought up in London, as apprentices 
to a John Middleton, mercer, and Merchant of the Staple at 
Calais. Richard was made a freeman of the Mercers' Com- 
pany in 1507 ; John in 1517. Both fared well from the 
beginning — tlie elder brother finding his interest in residing 
fljr the most part in Ixjndon, and going occasionally to Ant- 
werp and tlie other near trading towns on the Continent, 
while the younger chose a line of business that took hiin 
eftener and farther from home. As early aa 1511 we find 
Richard Gresham advancing money to the King, aud buying 
goods on his account.J In November, 1514, he and William 
Copeland, a fellow-merchant, of London, received 33Z. from 
Ueary for the hire of their ship, the Anna of London, 
trading to Prus3ia,§ and in 1515, they were, in their turn, 
hiring vessels from the Crown. In the spring of that year, 
the King's ship, the Mary George, was lent to them for a 
voyage ' beyond tlie Straits of Morocco,' and in the autumn 
30U/, were paid fur the freight of the An-ne of Forney, 
employed hy the same merchants on two voyages, the one 
to Eastland, or Prussia, the other to Bordeaux.|{ In March, 
1516, Richard Greaham, acting by himself, bought for the 
Crown aixty-nine cables at a cost of 6.50/. 2.t. ; and iii the 
following April we find him obtaining a license to export 
cloths and other Engliali merchandize^ not belonging to the 
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staple of Calais, and to import silks and cloths of pild, woad 
and alum, malmsey and other wines, from any places that 
he chose, provided that the customs on the whole did not 
exceed 2,000?.* 

From the first he appears to have been intimately con- 
nected with the King and the Court. In 151(5 he waa 
appointed a gentleman-usher extraoi'dinary in the royal 
household, and during the following year his name appears 
several times both among the debtore and creditors of the 
■ Crown.f Over and over again, up to the year of his death, 
he waa sent to the Netherlands, as political and financial 
agent for Henry, in his dealings with France, Germany, and 
other nations ; % and plenty of work was also found for him 
in London. A merchant, in days when merchants traded 
indiscriminately in commodities of all kinds, he was constantly 
employed as purveyor both to the King's household and to 
the various executive departments of the Government, besides 
acting as a sort of money-lender and banker to tlie Crown. 

Sometimes his connection with the Court brought him into 
trouble in the City. In irii*5, when there was great com- 
motion among the Londoners, in consequence of an order 
from Cardinal \\'o]sey, respecting a benevolence to be made 
by them on behalf of the King, Richard Gresham was one 
of the unpopular few who advocated compliance therewith. 
It was even proposed that he and two otiiers, for speaking 
in favour of the King before the Common Council, should 
be expelled from that body. No sucli arbitrary measure 
was resorted to, however, and after the Cardinal had gained 
his object,§ we may be eure tliat the merchant's persistent 
devotion to the royal cause, as it was upheld by W'olsey, 
was not forgotten. Richard Gresham, indeed, maintained 
his devotion to Wolsey after he had been deserted by the 
King whom he did so much to serve, ^^'hen the great man 
was dying at Leicester, he told Sir William Kingston, hid 
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custodian, tliat f()r a sum of 200?., which it was sought to 
take from liini, with other poasesaions forfeited to the Crowii, 
he was indebted to Richard Gresham. ''I assure you it is 
none of mine," he said, with touching simplicity. " I bor- 
rowed it to bury me, and to bestow among my servants." 
Greshara, he added, had ever been his " fast friend."* 

That was in 1530. In 1.531, Richard Gresham was 
elected Sheriff' of the City of London, and on that occasion 
he was knighted by Henry the Eighth.f In 1537, he suc- 
ceeded to the office of Lord Mayor.J 

This year, 1537, was a memorable one in London history. 
Sir Richard Gresliam, as chief magistrate, petitioned the 
King " for the aid and comfort of the poor, sick, blind, aged, 
and impotent persons, being not able to help themselves nor 
having no place certain where they may be refreshed or 
lodged at till tuey be holpen and cured of their diseases 
and sickness," that the three hospitais Known as Saint Mary's 
Spital, Saint Bartholomew's Spital, and Saint Thomas's Spital, 
and the new abbey by Tower Hill, might he restored to their 
first design. These buildings, he said, " were founded of 
good devotion by ancient fathei-s, and endowed with great 
possessions and rents only for the relief, comfort, and helping 
of the poor, and not to the maintenance of canons, priests, 
and monks to live iu pleasure, nothing regarding the miser- 
able people living in every street, offending every clean 
person passing by the way, with their filthy and nasty sa- 
vourings," and lie thought it better " to refresh, maintain, 
and comfort a great number of poor needy sick, and indigent 
persons, and also heal and cure their niHnmties frankly and 
freely, by plij'iiciani surgeon"), and apothecanes than to 
support "a small numhei of canons priests and monk tor 
tiieir own proht only ind not tor the common utdity of the 
realm. "§ 

• Cavenuish. Life of Oardhuil WoIkij (London, 1827), v- ^8*- 
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Tliftt was iiii argunioiit which Henry tlip Kighlh «H8 
nothing hith to listtin to. The three hospitda beoaitnj 
City property, and were from this time for the most part 
wisoly governed for the benefit of the poor, the nidi, &nA the 
insane. Out of the general hreaking-up of old monastic 
institutions, Sir Uichard Gresham also obtained for his own 
Mercers' Guild a grant of the houseof Saint Tliomas of Acre, 
Binoe converted into tlie Mercers' Cliapel in (.Hieapaide,* 
Other benefits lie procured for hliuBelf. Five succeiBive 
grants of church lands were, at different times, made to him 
by King Henry, and in 1040 he was chosen commissioner 
for taking the value oi' the various abbeys, njonasf eries, and the 
like, situated in and about London. Move zealons, it would 
9eem, than consorted with independence of spirit and Itive of 
freedom, was his following of the King in his varying course 
of theological faith and religious pcrsecutioii. Irle more than 
once assisted in the punishing of Papists : be was in 1541 put 
on a commission for deciding upon the best way of repressing 
the Protestant heresies done in tlie city and diocese of 
London. + 

But better work, and better worth remembering, was also 
done by Sir Richard Gresham. lie laboured hard to obtain 
for London the great boon which was at last conferred 
through the hands of his more famous son. In the year of 
his mayoralty he wrote an earnest letter to Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, to urge the procurement of 
some lands and houses in Lombard Street, to be used hi 
constructing a Hurse or ICxchange, on the model of that 
recently establisiied at Antwerp. The whole building, he 
estimated, would cost hardly more than 2<X)();., the half of 
which he could probably collect during his year of office, 
and, if set up, would be "very Ireautiful to the City, and 
also for the honour of our sovereign lord the Iving/'J In 
1538 be again urged the work, sending a full statement of 
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costs and sizes to Secretary Croniweli.* ISut nolliirig was 
ilone for seven-and-twenty years. 

In another attempt Sir Richard was more successful. An 
ujiwise proclamation, forbidding merchants to barter one 
commodity for another, on the supposition that the Ex- 
chequer would lose its due, having been issued, he wrote a 
letter, showing how every restriction upoo free trade was 
mischievous ; more or less ruinous, in the first place, to the 
merchants themselvea, and, in the second, to the Crown, 
which could only be enriched with a portion of their profits. 
" If it shall not please the King's goodness," he said " shortly 
to make a proclamation that all manner of merchants, as well 
his subjects as all other, may ever use and exercise their 
exchanges and rechanges frankly and I'reely, as they have 
heretofore done, without any let or impediment, it will cause 
a great many clotiis and kerseys to be left unsold in the cloth- 
makers' hands, if it be not out of hand remedied; for Bar- 
tholomew Fair will be shortly here, which is the chief time 
for the utterance of the said cloths and kerseys. Also there 
is divers merchants that will shortly prepare themselves 
toward Bordeaux for provisions of wines ; and for lack of 
exchanges I do suppose tliere will be conveyed some gold 
amongst them. 1 am sure, my lord, that these exchanges 
and rechanges do much to the stay of the said gold in Eng- 
land, wliich would else be conveyed over. I pray your good 
lordship to pardon me, for as God siiall help me 1 write not 
this for none commodity for myself, hut for the discliarge of 
iityduty towards the King's Majesty, and for that I do know 
it sliall he for the common wealth of his subjects, and for the 
utterance of the commodities of this realm ; for the mer- 
chants can no more be without exchanges and rechanges 
than the ships in the sea can be without water." That sen- 
sible and straightforward appeal caused a reversal of the 
proclamation.! 

Sir Richard Gresliam was too well-informed and clear- 
• Wakd, Appeiiilix, pp. 1, 2. t BviinoN. vol. i., jj. 31, 
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headed a man for the advisers of the Crown, or for the 
citizens of London. t« deajjise. All through the Inter years 
of Henry the Eighth's reign, he was i-Bteenied the most 
enlightened and patriotic merehaiit of England. He was 
also one of the ricJieat. Dying in 1 549. he was buried in the 
Church of Saiut Lawrence, Jewry, He left to liis wife and 
two sons property yielding an annual incoiue, very great 
Ht that time, according to the then value of money, of 
850?. 2». 6rf> 

Sir John Gresham, youngest son of old John Gresham, of 
Holt, seems to have been almost richer, and in no respect 
iees worthy than his brother. In 1531, while Richard waa 
serving as Sheriff of tiie C'ity of Loudon, he was busy in the 
Mediterranean, At the island of Scio he hired a Portuguese 
vessel, and filled it with goods to be conveyed to England; 
but the owner and master of the ship took it insti-ad to his 
own country, and there disposiHi of the cargo, worth twelve 
thousanii ducats, on his own account. The theft was brought 
under the notice of Henry the Eighth, who wrote an angry 
complaint to the King of Portugal ; but the value of the 
merchandize does not seem to have been reatored.f That 
John Gresham had influence enough to obtain his sovereign's 
help in this matter, however, shows him to have been already 
a man of mark. In 1 537 he was living in London, and act- 
ing as Sherifl', his brother being promoted to the office of 
Lord Mayor at the same time.J He assisted that brother in 
alt his benevolent projects, and formed others for himself. 
To him especially, we are told, docs Ixmdon owe the trana- 
ference from Romish ti) Protestant hnnds, and the consequent 
improvement, of Bethlehem Hospital, long before established 
us a madiiousc under monastic government In 1540 he 
bought of his eldest brother, William, the family house at 
Holt, and turned it into a free grammar-school, richly endowed 
with finids, which unprincipk'd aud negligent trustees have, 

• BniRoN, vol, i., pp. 42, 4:1. t li'rf.. pp. in. II. 
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to a great extent, diverted from their proper channels.* Yet 
in this same year lie was rich enough to lend 40,000?,, to the 
Crown ; and in 1548, while holding the office of Lord Mayor, 
he revived, for the amuseineiit of the citizens, the expensive 
pageant of the marching wateh, when great bonfires were 
lighted around Saint Paul's Cathedral and in nearly every 
street of London, and the merry dtizens, were enlivened by 
minstrels, morris-dancers, and the show of a marching army, 
' The watch,' says the old chronicler, ' which had been 
accustomed in London at Midsummer, of long time laid 
down, was now again used, both on the eve of Saint 
Jotin and Saint Peter, in as comely order aa it had been 
accustomed, which watch was greatly beautified by the 
number of more than three hundred demi-lances and light 
horsemen that were prepared by the citizens to be sent into 
Scotland for the rescue of the town of lladdlngton and other, 
kept by Englishmen in Scotland.' King Henry the Eighth, 
with his newiy-married wife, Jane Seymour, went into the 
City to see the sight. But the entertainment was found too 
costly to be continuerl, and it gave way to a more sober and 
useful ' substantial standing watch, for the safety and pre- 
servation of the City.'t 

Sir John Greaham died in October, 155fi. ' He was 
buried with' a standard and pennon of arms, and a coat- 
armour of damask, and four pennons of arms, besides a hel- 
met, a target and a sword, mantels and the crest, a goodly 
iiearse of wax, ten dozen of penails, and twelve dozen of 
escutcheons. He had four dozen of great staff-torches and 
a dozen of great long torches. The church and the streets 
were hung with black, and arms in great store ; and on the 
morrow three goodly masses were sung, one of the Trinity, 
another of our Lady, and the third of Requiem.' That empty 

• BcHOON, vol. i., pp. Jl, la, 

+ Brow, JnuuiU. cited in The Life of tiir Tlwmai Grerham. t'oumler '•/ 
Ilia Boyai Exchauge (Limtluii, I845j ; a very clever abriUtfiueiit of tLe 
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piimdt' way ill ku(!|)iiig witli tlie spirit of the liiiifij; but 
Sir Jolin was a mail til' g:oi)d henil and houest, tcin))er. lie 
left Miiioh money t be d v ded moii)» the London cliitrities, 
or in ways of tiia vn cl ooa i ^ A sum of 100/. wiis li'tt tft 
gu in mftri'iai.'oiH tiois t a leittiii number of jmor iniiidei, 
and neiiHy twiee as ni ich was t hv. spent iu buying broaj^ 
cloth to bo niado i to gowi e tor a hundred and twenty poor 
men and womon.* 

Tliero was anotlitT Sir John Grialiam, the cMost bud uf 
Sir Kichiird, born in l.'im. He was a siildier on well ttis 
merchant. For his prowess iit tlio buttle of Pinkie, in 1547. 
lie was kniglitt!<i by the Lord Protector Somi'i*aet ; and in 
1550 be was admitted to the Mercers' Con]])any. In ISSS fafr 
(■(tnipped threi^ shi}« on a trading expedition to Muscovy, tW 
uf whieh were wrecked on the way ; and under the yenr 16&$i 
we find hie name first on the list of Knglisii merrbants tradistf 
to Museovy. lie died I[i iriOO, at tlie iige tif forty-two. t f. 

Much more famous wan his bnitber Tliomau, the greatSd^ 
merchant prince, save Wliittinaton iierliapB. ever owued hf' 
the city of London. He v/aa horn, a:^ it i>eumH, in 1519, «l 
one of his father's houses in Norfolk.J His mother died 
when he was three years old, and we know nothing of the 
early influences by which he wa6> trained to he the conspi- 
cuouB ornament of a good and noble family. • Jlia father, 
even had the education of one's own children lu'en thoufi;ht 
proper work for the fathers of those days, was too busy a 
man to do very much at home. He was wanted at his 
count! ng-liouse in I.^)mbard Street, and at the council-table of 
the Guildhall, Ohiefly resident in London, he was often at 
Antwerp or Brussi'ls, hnyinn and selling merchandize for 
himself, and ne}>otiating loans or purchasing stores for hie 
sovereign. Sir RichanI Grt'sfiam, however, was not unmindfu 
of his sou, When he was about thirteen or fourteen, hp 
sent him to Gonville, now ('Hiua, Ciunbridge, where he spent 
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three jL-;ii-s uudpr ihe persoiml iiistructiou, as it swuis, of 
Dr. (,'aius, one ut' the fouuders of the school* Tlien h« came 
back to Lundon, and wiis apprenticed, in 1535, to his uticle 
Jofiii-t 111 15i3 he was admitted to the freedom ul' the 
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tome by the experience and kiiowk-dcre of all kliuls of nier- 
cliuiuUze,"* 

lie BtraightTay set about using liis experience. In this 
same year, lai3, we find him in Antwerp, helping to buy 
up gunpowder and sidtpetre for Ilcnrj the Eighth's warlike 
preparations against France ;t and henceforth, for the third 
of a century there seems to have been no flagging in his zeal. 
As early as the spring of 1545, his name was induded with 
those of his father and his uncle among the wealthiest traders 
of England. A large quantity of English merchandiae 
liavitig been seized at Antwerp, by the Emperor Charles the 
Fiftli of Germany, great misery was looked for by all the 
smaller men thus injured ; but Kiehard and William and 
Thomas Gresham, it was thouglit, would really be gainers, 
as their large stocks of silk and otlier goods would now be 
sold at a higher price than, but for tlie seizure, could have 
been expected. J 

Thoinaa Gresham was not, however, wholly occupied with 
trade. Early in 1544 died WilUatn Read, a rich citizen 
and mercer of London, making his friend Sir Richard 
Gresham liis executor, with a bequest of 10^ and a black 
gown. It was doubtless at Sir lllehard's instigation that 
Tliomas took to himself a much larger portion of tiie estate, 
before tlic year was ended, by marrying the widow.§ The 
choice was not a happy one. Mistress Anne Head, aunt, 
by marriage, of Francis Bacon, was of good family ; it is 
likely that she brought lier husband a goodly sum of money, 
and she certainly encouraged him in storing it up ; but she 
seems to have urged liim to no worthier pursuit. His letters 
contain numerous allusions to her, more or less expressive of 
kindness and sympathy ; but there is no good evidence of 
his liking for her, and none of anythiiig in her that deserved 
to be liked, One child, a lad named Iticliard, wlui died at 
tlie ago of sixteen, was born of this marriage; and it was a 
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source, we are told, of frequent discord between husband and 
wife that a daughter of the merchant's, but not of hia wife's, 
was brought up in the Gresham household, and treated as 
kindly and carefiilly as her brother until she was married to 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon, elder brother of Francis,* 

Gresham's marriage did not keep him much in England. 
For some years he appears to have lived chiefly in Antwerp, 
with frequent journeys thence to Bruges and London. Ant- 
werp, as we have seen, had for many generations been the 
great meeting-place of the leading merchants of Europe. 
Sir William de la Pole resided there as early as 1338, 
in the capacity of mayor of the English staple and overseer 
of financial matters on behalf of Edward the Third. Other 
men held the ill-defined office, with few intermissions, for 
more than two hundred years, their business being generally 
to negotiate loans with wealthy merchants and money-lend- 
ers, and also to keep their sovereign informed as to all the 
important foreign matters known to them. When Thomas 
Gresham first went over to Antwerp, Stephen Vaughan was 
thus employed, and he was succeeded in 154G by Sir William 
Dansell, a good-natured man, but not much of a merchant, 
and no financier at all. In 1519 he was reproved for a 
grievous piece of carelessness, by which, it was alleged, 
40,000/. was lost to the English Crown, lie answered, 
that he had done bis very best — that he could not have done 
better if he had spent forty thousand lives on the business, 
and that what he had done was with the assistance of "one 
Thomas Gresham." But the members of Edward the 
Sixth's Council were not satisfied. When Dansell wrote to 
aay, " It seemeth me that you suppose me a very blunt beast, 
without reason and discretion," they did not deny the charge. 
They thought, and thought wisely, that " one Thomas 
Gresham" would act better as principal than as assistanL 
In the autumn of L551, says the young man himself — at this 
time thirty-two years old — "■ I was sent for unto the Council, 
• Cl-hqos, vol. ii. pp. 109, 470. 
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and brought by them afore the King's Majesty, to know ray 
opinion what way, with least charge, his Majesty mjglit grow 
out of debt. And after my device was declared, the King's, 
Highness and the Council required me to take the room " — , 
tbat is, the office — "in hand, without my suit or labour $jt 
the same."* 

Gresham and his 'device' were rertainly needed. At 
this time the fair interest on foreign merchants' loans to 
Edward the Sixth amounted to 40,000/, a year ; and this 
burden was increased many times by the greed of the money-, 
lenders, who, at every renewal of a deitt, took tlie oppor-| 
tunity of forcing upon his Majesty some bit of jewelry or, 
other useless article at a fancy price. Here, for instance, iff 
an extract from King Edward's private journal, in 1551, & 
few months before Gresham became bis agent, The Ful-., 
care referred to were the Fuggera, the richest traders of the, 
day, turned into noblemen by Charles the Fifth of Germany, i 
'April 25. A bargain made with the Fulcare for about 
60,000?., that in May and August should be paid, for the- 
deferring of it : first, tliat the Fulcare should put it off for 
ten in the hundred: secondly, tbat I should buy 12,000 
marks weight at six shillings the ounce, to be delivered at. 
Antwerp, and so conveyed over : tliirdly, that I should pay 
100,000 crowns for a very fair jewel, four rubies, marvellous, 
big, one orient and great diamond, and one great pearl.'f 
Are tbere many worste bargains recorded in the note-books 
of spendthrifts, dupes of unprincipled money-lenders, now-»- 
days? 

It was to put down this abuse that Thomas Gresham was. 
appointed King's Factor in December, 1551, or January, 
lo62.J: Personally, or by deputy, he filled the office, with 
a gap of about three years during Queen Mary's reign, for. 
a quarter of a century. 

Over and over again, in these years, but most of all under 
Edward the Sixth, Gresham was instructed to cfTect freab 

" TtiTBOoN, vul. i., pp. G3, ee, + WiKTp. vol. i., p. 7. t 1^'ii- 
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loans, aiitl by the use of soft words and showy compromisps 
to |>08tpone the payment of the debts already nicuiTed. No 
one knew better how to do this; but hu did not like tlie 
task, " It shall be no small grief to me," he wrote in 
Aii^st, 1552, to the famous and infamous Duke of North- 
umberland, " that, ill being his Majesty's ageut, any mer- 
chant strangers sliould be forced to forbear tbeir money 
against tlieir wills, which matter, from henceforth, must be 
otherwise foregone, or else in the end the dishonesty of this 
matter shall hereafter be laid upon my neck. . . , To be 
plain with your Grace, according to my bouiiden duty, verily 
if there be not some other way taken for the payment of his 
Majesty's debts but to force men from time to time to pro- 
long it, 1 say to you, the end thereof shall neither be ho- 
nourable nor protitable to his Highness, In consideration 
whereof, if there be none other ways taken forthwith, this is 
to most humbly beseech your Grace that I may be discharged 
of this office of agentship. For otherwise I see in the end 
I Bhall receive shame and discredit thereby, to my utter 
undoing for ever ; which is the smallest matter of ail, so that 
the King's Majesty's honour and credit be not spoiled there- 
by, and specially in a strange country."* 

That was bold language for a merchant to use to the chief 
advisers — in this case, directors — of the Crown. If the 
members of King Edward's Council winced at it, however, 
they could not deny its honesty and truth any more than 
they could reject the 'poor and simple advice' offered to 
them by Gresham, 'I'his was, that a certain sum be put by 
weekly and sent to him, to be invested in judicious ways, 
and used in paying olf the debts as they fell due, "If this^ 
be followed up, I do not doubt but in two years to bring the 
King's Majesty wholly out of debt, which I pray God to send 
me life to Bee!"t Of course the scheme found favour; and 
of course it was soon discarded. For eight weeks l,200i a 
week was sent to Gresham ; but then it was stayed, " because 
■ BuHGoii, loi. K pp. 88-92. t lli'-l. p. 92. 
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that manner of exchange ia not profitable for the KiDs;'s 
MajcBty."* But Greshatn did not desist from hia entreatieq. 
Again and again he urged a. policy of retrenchment, and 
suggested several devices — many of them, it must be 
admitted, quite opposed to the modern viewB of free trade — 
for improving the finances of the English Crown and people. 
Sometimes he took the law into his own hands, and adopted 
hard measures against both home and forei^ merchanta. 
" I have so plagued the strangers," he said, in a letter from 
Antwerp to the Council, detailing the way in which he had 
improved the rate of exchange, "that from henceforth they 
will beware how tliey meddle with the exchange for London ; 
and as for our own merchants, I have put them in such fear 
that they dare not meddle, by giving them to understand that I 
would advertise your honours, if they should be the 
thereof, which matter I can soon spy out, having the brokers of 
exchange, as I have, at my commandment ; for there is nev^ 
a burse but 1 have a note what money is taken up by exchange, 
as well by the stranger as Englishmen. "f "My uncle, Sh" 
John Gresliam," we read in another letter 'scribbled In 
haste' in London, "hath not a little stormed with me for 
the setting of the price of the exchange ; and saith that it 
lies in me now to do tlie merchants of this nation pleasure' 
to the increase of my poor name amongst the merchants for 
ever." Sir John Gresham was in the wrong. By his more 
patriotic conduct the young man won for himself for evet 
even a greater name amongst the merchants than his uncle 
could have expected to come from selfish policy. Perhaps 
Sir John lived to admit this himself; at any rate, he bad 
^ not long to live before the natural generosity of his temper 
led him to forget his own great losses and those of his friends, 
all caustid by ibis new project of liis nephew's, in admiration 
of his pluck and perseverance. " He and 1 was at great 
words," adds the rcfonner, "like to fall out; but 
departed we drank to each otber."J 

• BunooN. vol, i., p, 95. t I>^<i- P- 9". t i^''^- ?■ "HI. 
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That was in May, 1553. At about this time the merchant 
presented bia sovereign with 'a great present,' — a pair of 
long Spanish silk stockings ; ' for you shall understand,' says 
Stow, 'that King Henry the Eighth did wear only cloth 
hoee, or hose cut out of ell-broad taffeta, or that by great 
chance there came a pair of Spanish stockings out of Spain.'* 
Edward was not thankless for either the great or the little 
iavoura In June of this year, three weeks before his death, 
having at previous times bestowed upon him property worth 
three times as much, he gave to Gresham lands worth XOOl. 
& year, saying, as he banded the charter, " You sball know 
that you have served a King I"t 

Thomas Gresham had indeed served Edward the Sixth most 
notably. In a document prepared by him soon after the 
King's death he spoke with proper pride of his achievements. 
"When I took this service in hand," we read, "the King's 
Majesty's credit on the other side," — that is, in Flanders, — 
" waa small, and yet afore his death he was in such credit 
both with strangers and bis own merchants, that he might 
have had what sum of money be desired. \Vhereby his 
enemies began to fear him ; for his commodities of his realm 
and power amongst princes was not known before. And for 
the accomplishment of the premises," adds the merchant, " I 
not only left the realm, with my wife and family, my occu- 
pying and whole trade of living, by the space of two years ; 
but also pcffited in that time forty times upon the King's 
sending at the least, from Antwerp to the Court ; besides the 
practising to bring their matters to effect, the infinite occasion 
of writing also to the King and his CounciL"J 

• Stow, AitnaU (London. 1631), p. 867. 

t Ward, vol. i„ p. 10. 

t Ibid., vol 1., pp. 9, 10. "Ab I WHS reeding of the latter enclosed 
herMlii" Grcshaia adds an a postcript, " I recciveil a letter out of FlanderB. 
wbeieb)' I imderstaud that my plate, houaehold stuff, rtnd apparel of mjseK 
and wife'6, wliiuh I have Bant and prepnred into Antwerp, to sarve me in 
time of uij nervioe there, by caitualtj of weather coming Irom Antwerp, is 
>U lost. And now Ciod lielp poor Oresljom I " 
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From Qiieon Mary the merchant did not receive much 
help. He had a bitter enemy at fyourt iu Bishop Gardiner, 
' He sought to undo me," said Gresham, " that, whatever 
I said in these matters of finance, I should not be credited."* 
Gresham was too shrewd and influential a man, however, for 
his words to be discredited or his services rejected. Soon after 
the Queen's acceaion he was employed on a very curious busi- 
ness. Money was sorely wanted by the new Government ; 
but none knew where to get it It could not be raised at 
home by taxation ; the absurd financial principles of those 
days made it impossible opcidy to procure it from foreign 
countries. Tlierefore Gresham was employed to negotiate 
a loan of 50,000?. in Antwerp, and to convey the money to 
London in most secret manner. I'be 50,O00Z. were sot^ 
obtained ; but chiefly in Spanish reals of silver, ' very massiTe 
to convey.' After much planning, however, Gresham 
managed to make a consignment to England of ' one thou- 
sand demi-lances' bamass,' packed in large casks or vats 
with 3,000?, in each vat. On the day of shipment he made 
presents of velvet and black cloth to all the custom-house 
officers and searchers, besides treating them to great quan- 
tities of liquor. Therefore the town-gates were left open 
and unguarded, and the money was smuggled over to Queen 
Mary's eatiefaction. For this a State document was issued 
on the 15th of March, 1554, announcing the worth of her 
Majesty's ' trusty and well-beloved servant Thomas Gresham, 
Esquire.'-j- Later in the same year he was sent to Spain on 
a like errand, though with a much less satisfactory result. 
Then he went back to Antwerp, to conduct further smuggling 
transactions; for which he received not only the Queen's 
thanks, hut also those of her graceless husband, Philip the 
Second.^ But Gresham received little besides thanks, and 
even they were often mixed with sharp and unmerited 
rebukes. 

• BtiROOH, vol. t, pp. 140-144. 
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Better fortune came to hira with the accession of Elizabeth. 
Hearing of the change of sovt?reigiis, he hurried from Ant- 
werp to Hat6e1d to render homage, and on the ^Oth of 
November, 1558, as he wrote to his old friend Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Borghley. " her Highness promised 
me, by the faith of a queen, that she would not only keep ona 
ear shut to hear me, but also if I did her none other service 
than 1 had done to ICing Edward, her late brother, and 
Queen Mary, her late sister, she would give me as much 
land as ever they both did ; which two promises made me a 
young man again, and caused me to enter upon my gi-eat 
charge again," — that is, the appointment as mayor of the 
Staple at Antwerp, which he seems to have resigned under 
Mary — "with heart and courage; and thereupon her Majesty 
gave me her hand, to kiss it, and I accepted this great 
charge."* 

His first act in fulfilling it was the writing of a letter 
to the Queen, showing how the nation had fallen into 
the dcht which she found, and how its ci-edit was to be 
regained. The evii, he said, sprang from three causes : in 
the first place, the great debasing of tiie coin of the realm 
by Henry the Eighth ; in the second, the wars that be 
waged on the Continet]t, which made it necessary for so 

Otesbiiia, and passed fcom Mm in the time of Queen Maij,' is &om a MS. 
in tlie Britigh Museum.— (Bcaaos, ynl., p. 476). 

First, average left in Wb bands, as woU npou 

s batgain of fustians, hs sIbo for tlie pro £. a. d. 

vision of cortain munition 8^19 11 ID 

Beady monej received out of lie Queen's coffera 174,418 2 1 

Money received in Spnin 97,878 15 

Money taken up npon interest and hy way of , 

excliange 95,'t25 17 4 

Money borrowed and liail by way of loan. . . 41,438 12 
Money gotten and advanced bj tlie travail of the 

scconntBnt 40,421 11 9 

Bumma totalis . . . £429,322 13 
[It will be seen that tlie addition is Incorrect.] 
' Bimoo.'j, vol. i„ pp. 217. 218. 
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much {Told to be carried to Flanders, and tliere disposed 
• of ; in the third, tlie protective policy shown to the foreign 
merchants of the Steel Yard, allowing them to export wool 
and other articles for a lower duty than that claimed from 
Enghsh merchants. The remedy was five-fold: — "First, 
your Highness hath none other ways but, when time and 
opportunity eerveth, to bring your base money into fine ; 
secondly, not to restore the Steel Yard to their usurped 
privilege ; thirdly, to grant as few licences as you can ; 
fourthly, to come in as small debt as you can beyond seas ; 
fifthly, to keep your credit, and specially with your own 
merchants, for it is they must stand by you, at all events, in 
your necessity,"* 

Gresham had procured the defrayment of Queen Mary's 
debts to the extent of 435,000/. ; but, as he said in a letter 
to Cedl on the 1st of March following, there was a moiety 
of the Crown's outstanding debts, equal to 30,0CK)/., that 
must be got rid of in the following April and May. 
"And for the payment thereof, and for keeping up of the 
exchange, the Queen's Majesty liath none other ways and 
help but to use her merchant adventurers, wherein I 
do right well know they do stand very stout in the matter. 
Nevertheless, considering how much it doth import the 
Queen's Majesty's credit, of force she must use her merchants. 
And for the compassing thereof her Highness shall have 
good opportunity both to bargain and to bring tbera to what 
price her Majesty and you shall think most convenient 
First, it is to he considered that our English merchants have 
at least forty or fifty thousand cloths and kerseys lying upon 
their hands ready to be shipped, which tliey will begin to 
ship when they shall know to what point they shall trust 
their custom. Secondly, this matter must be kept secret, 
that it may not come to the merchantB' knowledge that you 
do intend to use them, and to lay sure wait, when tlieir last 
day of shipping shall be, and to understand perfectly at the 
* Wjtim, vol. ii., MS. Appendix, 
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cuBtomer's [custom-house officer's] hands, at tbe same day, 
whether all the cloths and kerseys be entered and shipped 
and water-borne, and being once all water-borne, then to 
make a stay of all the fleet, that none shall depart till further 
the Queen's pleasure be known. Thirdly, that being once 
done, to command the customer to bring you in a perfect 
book of all such cloths, kerseys, cottons, lead, tin, and all 
other commodities, and the merchants' names, particularly 
what number every man hath shipped, and the just and total 
sum of the whole shipping ; and thereby you shall know the 
number and who be the great doers." When, in tliis 
remarkable way the whole spring fleet of exports from the 
city of London was in the hands of the Government, Gresham 
ebowed it would be easy to compel the merchants to raise 
the rate of exchange from 20 to 25 Flemish shillings for the 
pound sterling. "This," he went on to say, "will prove a 
more beneficial bargain to tbe Queen's Majesty, and to this 
her nation, than I will at present molest you withal ; for it 
will raise the exchange to an honest price. As, for example 
the exchange in King Edward's time, when 1 began this 
practice, was but Kis. ; did I not raise it up to 23s., and 
paid his whole debts after at 20s. and 22s., whereby wool 
fell in price from 26s. Sd. to 16s., and cloths from 60/. a 
pack to 40/. and 3(i/. a pack with all other our commodities 
and foreigners', whereby a number of clothiers gave over 
making of cloths and kerseys ? Wherein there was touched 
no man but the merchant, for to save the prince's honour; 
which appeared to tbe face of the world that they were great 
losera ; but to tbe contrary, in the end, when things were 
brought to perfection, they were great gainers thereby."* 

That letter clearly shows us with what a high hand 
Gresham served his sovereigns. Tyrannical and unjust was 
his policy if judged by modem standards ; but then all the 
financial policy of the Tudors was, in the abstract, tyrannical 
and unjust He adopted the crude and very defective system 
• BcBQOH, vol. i., pp. 257-262. 
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of political economy current in his day — perhaps he had not 
even as moderately sound an understanding of tiie principles 
of free trade as we have seen indicated in the speech of his 
father ; bnt we can hardly blame hira for that. And, on the 
other hand, he ia very greatly to be praised for tlie con- 
summate skill witli which he used his imperfect machinery 
to the advantage of his sovereigns and their dominions. If 
he erred, he did that which was no error in the eyes of many 
of the wisest and best in his day, and he managed his mis- 
taken decline; so that the sufferings of the few were slight, 
and the profits of the many were great. He helped Edward 
the Sixth and his government out of what seemed to be insu- 
perable difficulties of finance, and in so doing abolished the 
grievous scandal by which an English monarch was left t« 
the tender mercies of a crowd of foreign pawnbrokers. He 
served Queen Mary with equal zeal, until the un-English 
policy of her Spanish husband made it impossible for him to 
continue serving lier in public. He aided Elizabeth during 
twenty years of her reign, and, even by the most violent 
measures which he took with that object, he helped to place 
the commerce of his country upon a firmer basis, and to win 
for it unprecedented honour from foreign nations. 

We need not follow him through the details of his service 
as Royal Factor under Elizabeth. To do so would require 
a volume ; and when that was done, but a small part of his 
busy life would be described. His correspondence shows 
hira to have been full of occupation in a variety of ways. 
Unfortunately it is least exi)Iicit on the two points winch v 
should be most glad to have elucidated — his domestic life 
and his doings as a merchant on his own account. We but 
dimly see him in his banker's shop in Lombard Street * — 
the bankers of that time being wholesale dealers in every 
kind of merchandize as well as money-lenders and pawn- 
brokers ; and we know still less of bis conduct and appear- 

• On tlie site of tlie present bnnkitig-liouse of Mi^ssrs, Slouc, Martin, 
and Coinpiiu;. 
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atice iu the privacy oi' bis residence upetairs. But he was 
uut often at home. Early in Queen Elizabeth's reign he left 
the bulk of his business in Antwerp, both as Royai Factor 
and as independent merchant, in the hands uf Richard 
dough, a very clever and very honest Welshman, in whon\ 
the prompt and expeditious merchant found only one fault. 
"My servant," he said io a letter to Cecil, "is very long 
and tedious m bis writing," He had other agents stationed 
or moving about in all parts of England and the Continent. 
William Bendlowes, Thomas Denne, James Brockhop, Tho- 
mas Dutton, and Robert Hogan were trusty clerks generally 
employed, it would seem, in London and the English towns. 
Edward Hogan was at Seville, John Gerhridge at Toledo, 
Henry Garbrand at Dunkirk, Richard Payne at Jliddle- 
burgh, and John Weddington, with several others, in ' Hol- 
land and those parts.'* Gresham, a rich man now, had 
plenty to do in corresponding with them, and personally 
inspecting their movementa. He had repeatedly to go abroad 
on either his own or the Queen's account, A bill which he 
sent in on the 22nd of April, 1562, for the first three years 
and a half of Elizabeth's reign, ran thus :— 



Biding rinJ posting charges 1,627 9 

House hire 200 

Diet und ncceesariea ........ 1,819 3 5 

Tutal . . £a,646 12 S 



which we must multiply by ten to get the approximate value 
in the currency of to-day.t 

Doubtless the money was well spent. Gresham travelled 
so quickly that once, in ItiOl, be fe!l from his horse and 
broke his legt He had hard work to do in posting'from 
place to }ilace, borrowing money from one merchant, paying 
the debts due to anotlier, and conciliating ail by feasting 
them after the fashion for which Antwerp was famous dnring 
• Bdrgos, vol. i., p. 109, 4c. t ^f^-. F- *16. I lUd., p. 369, 
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many centuriea. And he was not employed simply on 
money-matters. Several times we find him going abroad oil 
political errands. Now he is at Brussels, making inquiries 
as to the merits of the many foreign claimants for Queen 
Elizabetli's hand ; now at Antwerp, appeasing the displeasure 
of William, the Prince of Orange, offended that the Queen 
has not yet sent him help in his and the Huguenots' strife 
against Philip of Spain and the Catholic party ; and now 
again he is in the train of the Duchess of Parma, watching 
her movements, and sending home reports of them. There are 
few topics of moment at that period not touched upon in his 
letters to Cecil. In one, written as early as 15(iO, he writes 
to warn his mistress of the treacherous designs of Philip the 
Second against England : let her, he says, '■ make all her 
ships in a readiness, and suffer no mariners to go, no kind of 
ways, out of the realm." * In another, dated March, 1567, 
he rejoices In the fact that in Antwerp alone there are forty 
thousand Protestants willing to die rather than that the 
word of God should be put to silence. And in the same 
month he has to write and say that those forty thousand have 
been vanquished, and the Catholics are masters of Antwerp. 

That, the victory of Jamac, brought to an end Gresliam's 
employment as Queen's Factor at Antwerp. He hurried 
home from his last visit to give help to Elizabeth's advisers 
in London, and soon he was followed by Clough, and not a 
few of the Flemish merchants with whom he had had deal- 
ings, now houseless emigrants, though soon to grow wealthy 
again in England, and to add much, by their Industry and 
honesty, to the wealth of their adopted country. 

England was already famous for its wealth and commerce. 
By the middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign the good effects 
of Tudor rule had become apparent. The old mediaeval 
modes of trading, when most of the enterprise was in the 
hands of the foreigners — Flemings or Italians — who visited 
our country, and when native merchants as adventurous or 
• BcBOoN, vol. i., p. 295. 
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rich as Wlilttington were very rare, had been almost abo- 
lisbed. Now the traders of other lands, though they were 
generally welcomed in England, came as subordinates to the 
more influential traders of our own nation, abounding most 
of all in London. " London," said an intelligent stranger, 
writing in 1092, " ia a large, excellent, and mighty city of 
business, and the most important in the whole kingdom. 
Most of the inhabitants are employed in buying and selling 
merchandize and trading in almost every comer of the world, 
sine* the river is most useful and convenient for the purpose, 
considering that ships from France, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Hamburg, and other kingdoms come almost 
up to the city, to which they convey goods, receiving and 
taking away others in exchange. It is a very populous city, 
so that one can scarcely pass along the streets on acconnt of 
the throng,"* A hundred years before the great fire of 

• An a«iounli of Dahe Frederick of Wirtomljerg'B visit to England, 
printai by Mr. Hve, Eagtand a» seen by Fordgnert in tlie Dayi of Eliiabelh 
and Jamei llie FInl (Londoo, 1865). " Tlie inLabitants wore magnificentlj 
apparelled," snyB llio siiuic infomiant, " and are extrenielj prond and over- 
bearing : and becnose the greater part, especially the tradoapeople, Beldom 
go into ofber eountries, but always remain in their haiises in the oity at- 
tending to their business, they care little for foreigners, bat scoff and langh 
at them ; and moreover ono dare not oppoae them, elee the atreet-boya and 
apprendcea collect together in immeriae orawds and strike to the right 
and left unmarcifiilly, witiiont regard to peteon ; and because Ihey ore the 
strongcBt, one is obliged to put up witli the uiaulta aa nell as the injory." 
A mnch more favourable report was given by another visitor, Levinoa 
Lemulns, the Dntoh physician, cited in the saiae interesting colleetion. 
■• Frankly to otter what I think," ho aays, " of tlie incredible courtesy and 
fiiendlineas in speech and afflbilityused in this Eunous realm, I mnst needs 
confess it doth animonnt and carry away the prick and price of all others. 
And bcsidca this, the neat deanlinesa. the exquisite fineness, the pleasuit 
and delightful furniture in every poiot for tlie household, wonderfiiUy rejiriced 
me ; theii oiiunibers and pnrhWs strewed over with sweet herbs reiieshcd 
rae ; tlreir nowgnys. finely intermingled with annilry sorts of ftsgrant flowers 
in Ihair bed-chambera and privy ruomB, with comfortable amell oheered me 
up and entirely delighted all ray aeoses. And this do I think to !» Iha 
tsause tliat Englishmen, living by auch wholesome and exquisite meat, and 
in so wliolesome and bealtlifnl air, be so frt-ali and clean calonred ; their 
fiwps, eyes, and counttnaneo carrying with it and representing a portly 
grace and comliness giTt-tli unt evident lokuns of an honest mind ; in Ian- 
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lliGG, the streets were narrower even than now-a-days, and 

the inhabitants, tbotjgh scarcely more than a hundred thou- 
sand in number, may well have found it hard to get along, as 
they went to market in Cheapside or the neighbourhood of 
Leaden- Hall, or to change their money and transact wliulesale 
business in Lombard Street and the adjoining parts. Lom- 
bard Street, before tlie building of the Exchange, was the 
central haunt of the merchants. There, especially in the 
open space near Grace Church, they were accustomed to meet, 
at all hours and in all weathers, to manage their affairs.* 
'■ What a place London is 1" exclaimed Richard Clough, 
Gresham's agent, writing from Antwerp in lulil, " that in 
so many years they have not (found the means to make a' 
Burse, but must walk in the rain wlien it raineth, more like 
pedlars than merchants, wliile in this country, and all other, 
there is no kind of people that have occasion to meet, but 
they have a place meet for that purpose."t 

Sir Thomas Gresham — he had been knighted in 1589,t — 
waa of the same mind. Whether the suggestion first came from 
his agent, or whether it had already been his purpose to carry 
out the project started more than twenty years before by his 

guago very Bnooth and Blli!oti»e, but jot eeasoned nnd tempered within tlie 
liiiiita andboimda of modcrotiDn ; not bombsBtic with anjnnBeemlf terras or 
iniViiced witli an; clujing flatteries oi allureiuunts. At their tiibleB, 
iJthougli thej bo very Huaiptuona, nnd lovo to havn good fare, jet oeilhw 
ose they to overcharge themselvea with eicoea of drink, neither thereto 
grently provoke and urge otliers, bnt saffer every man to drink in sneh , 
meoBure aa lieat pleasctii himself, which drink being eitJier ale or beer, 
most pleaBunt in taste and wholesomolymliahed, they fetch not from forei^ 
placee, but have it among themeelveB brewed. As Innohing their populous 
wid great hanntod ciliea, the rrnitfulaess of tlieir gmimd and soil, their 
lively springs and mighty rivcra, their great herds and docks of cattle, their 
mysteries and art of weaving and clothmakiog, their akilfulnees in sliooting, 
it is nucdluBB liera to discourse— seeing the multitude of incrchants exe> 
ciaiagthe traCBc and art of merchandize among tliom; nnd amliassodorg sJi 
sent thither from foreign princes, are able ahun<Iantl; to testify that nnthii^ 
acedl'xil and eiptdient for man's use and oommodity lacketh in that most 
nohle island." 



• Stow, Aimah, p, 6 
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father, we know not ; but very soon after the writing of 
Cluugii's letter we find Greshani forcing upon the attention 
of the Lontlon traders the urgent need of a proper meeting- 
place. It took him three years to do this. At last, early in 
1565, the mercbants and citizens of London agi'eed to the 
building, and by the autumn of 15fi6, seven hundred and 
fifty subscribers bad set down their names for a total of about 
4,000^. That sum seryed to buy the ground. The noble 
merchant undertook to pay for the building with his owu 
money. ' On the 7th of June, Sir Thomas Gresbam laying 
the first stone of the foundation, being brick, accompanied 
with some aldermen, every of them laid a piece of gold, 
which the workmen took up, and forthwith followed upon the 
same with such diligence that by the month of November, in 
the'year 15(57, the same was covered with slate.' How the 
stone was brought from one of his estates in Norfolk, and 
the wood from another in 8u(folk, while the slates, iron- 
work, wainscoting and glass were sent from Antwerp by 
Richard Clough ; how the noble building, with ample walks 
and rooms for merchants on the basement and a hundred 
shu])s or booths above-stairs for retail dealers, was completed 
by the summer of 156!); and how it was christened on the 
23rd of Jaimary, 1571, when ' the Queen's Majesty, attended 
with her nobility, came from her house at the Strand, 
called Somerset House, and entei'ed the City by Temple 
Bar, through fleet Street, and, after dinner at Sir Thomas 
Gresham's in Bishopsgate Street, entered the Burse on the 
south side, and, when she bad viewed evei^ part thereof 
above the ground, especially tlie Pawn,' — the upper part 
with its hundred shops — ' which was richly furnished with 
all sorts of the finest wares in the City, caused the same 
• Burse, by an herald and trumpet, to be proclaimed the 
Royal Exchange, and so to be called thenceforth, and not 
otherwise ;'* alJ is familiar to every reader of old London 
history. 




Gresham and Queen Eltzaheth. 



Gresham'a house in Bialiopsgate Street — snoii to be con- 
verted into Greabam College— had been in process of build- 
ing from 1559 to 1562, and there, especially after hia final 
quitting of Antwerp in 1567, be generally resided, the Lom- 
bard Street shop being iised solely as a place of business. 
His wealth and the favour of Queen Elizabeth enabled him 
to erect, or adapt to hia use, several other splendid man- 
siona. Besides Fulwood House, be had at least three resi- 
dences in Norfolk, as well as Mayfield, in Sussex, on which 
alone Gresham spent 7.553^. 10a. Sd.* Before 1562 he was 
in possession of Osterley House, sup]>lied with many fair 
ponds, which afforded not only fish and fow] and swans, and 
other waterfowl, but also great use for mills, as paper-mills, oil- 
mills, and corn-mills, with corresponding adornments inside. 
To Osterley Queen Elizabeth came on a visit to the mer- 
chant in 1570 ; and on that occasion, we are told, ' her 
Majesty found fault with the court of tlie house as too great, 
affirming that it would appear more handsome if divided with 
a wall in the middle. What doth Sir Thomas but, in the 
night time, send for workmen to London, who so speedily 
and silently apply their business, that the next morning dis- 
covered the court double, which the night before had left 
single. It is questionable whether the Queen, next day, was 
more contented with the conformity to her fancy, or more 
pleased with the surprise and sudden performance thereof; 
whilst her courtiers disported themselves with their several 
expressions, some avowing it was no wonder he could so soon 
change a building, who could build a 'Change ; others, 
reflecting on some known differences in this knight's family, 
affirmed that any house is easier divided than united.'t 

These dieagreementa betiieen Sir Thomas Gresham and 
his wife were no secret to the world. And just now there was 
a special cause for them in the forced presence of the Lady 
Mary Grey in the Gresham household : as the merchant 
himself said, it was his wife's " bondage and heart sorrow." 

• Wabd, vol, i„ p. 27. t PcLLEit, Worthim. X DcaaoK, vol. u„ p. 406, 
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This poor lady, young;est sister of Lady Jane Grey, bad 
for many years led a sort of prison life as maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth, embittered by the sad fate of her sisters. 
At last, finding her lonely condition too irksome to be borne, 
yet deterred by her sister's example from marriage with an 
equal, she had in 1565 secretly and foolishly united herself, 
young, pretty, and of noble birth, to the Queen's sergeant 
porter, or gentleman porter, Thomas Keys by name, a plebeian 
of middle age and gigantic size. The secret was not long 
kept, and its pubhcation destroyed for ever Lady Mary's bopes 
of happiness. " Here is an unhappy chance and monstrous," 
wrote Secretary Cecil, forgetful of his usual solemnity in amuse- 
ment at the event ; — " The sergeant porter, being the biggest 
gentleman in this Court, hatb married secretly the Lady 
Mary Grey, the least of all the Court. Tbe offence is very 
great They are committed to several prisons,"* Keys was 
sent to tbe Fleet. Lady Mary was lodged first in one private 
house, and thee in another. For a time she was intrusted to 
the dowager Duchess of Suffolk, Sir Philip Sidney's kind- 
hearted aunt, who sent to ' good Mr. Secretary ' a pitiful 
account of tbe state of ber prisoner, not only in mind and 
body, but even as regarded her stock of money, clothes, and 
fiimiture. " Would to God," sbe said in one of her letters, 
" you had seen what stuff it is ! She had nothing left but an 
old livery feather bed, all torn and full of patches, without 
either bolster or counterpane ; but two old pillows, one longer 
than the other; an old quilt of silk, so torn as the cotton of 
it comes out ; such a piteous little canopy of red aarceoet as 
was scant good enough to hang over some secret stnol ; and 
two little pieces of old old hangings, both of them not seven 
yards broad. Wherefore, I pray you, heartily consider of 
this ; and if you shall think it meet, be a means for her, to 
the Queen's Majesty, that she might have the furniture of ono 
chamber for herself and her maid ; and she and I will play 

• Elus, Original Ldfcrs. Second Series (London, lS27j, vol. ii.. p. 299. 
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tiie good housewives, and raake shift with heroid bed for her 
man. Also I would, if 1 durst, beg further some old ailver 
pots to fetch her drink in, and two little cups ; one for beer, 
another for wine. A basin and an ewer, I fear, were too 
much ; but all these things she lacks, and it were meet sh« i 
had. She bath nothing in the world."* 

She had grievous sorrow, at any rate, and that she carried 
about with her wherever she went. Her last gaoler was 
Sir Thomas Gresham. She was passed on to him in June, 
1569, and from that time, for three years or more, she lived 
in his Bishopsgate Street house, or accompanied his family to 
Oaterley, Mayfield, and elaewhore. She was in Bishopsgate 
Street when Queen Elizabeth went to be feasted on the 
opening of the Exchange, and at Oaterley, when the courtly 
piece of carpentering was done for her Majesty's entertain- 
ment. Repeatedly and urgently Sir Thomas wrote to beg 
for the removal of his visitor, his chief excuse being the 
annoyance that it gave to his wife, and the family troubles 
incident thereto. Hia entreaties were not heeded, however, 
until the end of 1572, when the death of Thomas Keys, and 
the evident harmlessness of the poor little lady, induced 
Queen Elizabeth to order her release. The last six years ■ 
of her life were spent in poverty, son'ow, and toil, but with 
a show of freedom.t 

Of Sir Thomas Gresham, after the close of bis unwelcome 
duties as gaoler, we hear little. He seems to have lived 
chiefly at his Ijouse in Bishopsgate Street, and quietly to 
have carried on his mercantile pursuits there and at the 
newly-built Exchange hard by. We see but little of bin 
henceforth in the records of Court festivities or financial 
history. The work appointed for him he had done, and all 
the rewards lie could hope for were his already. 

Honest and enterprising in the path ho had marked out for 
himself, steadfast in the service of his Queen and iiis country, 

• Bi'iiaoN-, vol. ii„ pp. 401, 402. t JTry., vol. ii., pp, 401-4 
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and zealous for the dignity of both, he had httle in common 
with the new generation of men just appearing in the prime 
of life. He had done his work in raising to an elevation 
never before attained the old-fashioned sort of English com- 
merce, within the narrow limits of Em-opean civilization, 
which he had learnt from his forerunners. In no unfriendly 
spirit, aa we see from the numerous entries of hia name as a 
subscriber to the exploring expeditions of Frobisher and 
others, but doubtless with the thought that he at any rate 
had no need to go out of the beaten track in which he had 
walked' BO well, he left, the chivalrous company of Hawkinses 
and Haleighs, Drakes and Cavendishes, to extend the empire 
of trade to far-off regions, and to open up new and boundless 
tracks of commerce. And he was wise in doing So. 

He died in harness. 'On Saturday, the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1579, when he was seventy years of age, between 
six and seven of the clock in the evening," we read, ' coming 
from tbe Exchange to his house, which he had sumptuously 
builded, in Bishopsgate Street, be suddenly fell down in his 
kitchen, and being taken up, was found speechless, and 
presently died.' On the 15th of December he was buried 
solemnly and splendidly, at a cost of 80(1?., in St. Helen's 
Church, hard by, a hundred poor men and a hundred poor 
women following bim to the grave.* His greedy wife 
and her greedy son, born of a former husband (his own 
son Richard having died in 15G4), inherited his immense 
wealth, cbieily through perversion of his will ; and the 
indolence of the Mercers' Company, in the course of gene- 
rations, robbed of nearly all its good effect the noble bequest 
by which he intended to have converted his famous house 
in Bishopsgate Street into a yet more famous college for 
educating young merchants in those parts of knowledge best 
fitted to adorn and to improve their stations. But neither 
avarice nor apathy have been able to deprive the noblest 
• HoLUNSHED, CliToaiclei (Loudon, 1587), vol. iii., p. 1310. 
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name in the history of Tudor commerce of its place in the 1 
heart of every Englishman, or to undo the work of its ] 
greatest owner in forwarding the interests of trade and J 
giving dignity to the mercliant's calling. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HAWXraSES OF PLYMO0TH. 
[1530—15950 

ira 1530, 1531, and 1532, 'old Master "W 
Hawkins of Plymouth, a man for his wisdom, valour, expe- 
rience, and skill in sea causes much esteemed and beloved of 
King Henry the Eighth, and being one of the principal sea- 
captains in the west parts of England in his time, not con- 
tented with the short voyages commonly then made only to 
the known coasts of Europe, armed oat a tall and a goodly 
ship of his own of the burthen of 250 tons, called the Paid 
of Plymouth, wherewith he made three long and famous 
voyages unto the coast of Brazil, a thing in those days very 
rare, especially to our nation." In that brief sentence is con- 
tained the pith of all we know about the great man who, as 
far a^ extant history shows, was the first actual voyager from 
England to Brazil, and the founder of English commerce 
with South America. 

.Contemporary with Robert Thorne, the younger, and his 
brother Nicholas, William Hawkins shared their zeal for 
maritime enterprise, and the extension of trade and civiliza- 
tion to the newly-found regions on the other side of the 
Atlantic. His father, John Hawkins, of Tavistock, a gentle- 
man by birth, appears to have been an influential shipowner 
and captain in Hcury the Eighth's service between 1513 and 
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1518.' But neither of him nor of hia son do we know any- 
thing in detail prior to the year 1530, when William made 
his first voyage to Brazil. Quitting Plymouth, — which, from 
being in Henry the Second's time, under the name of Sutton, 
' a mean thing as an habitation for fishers,' grew important 
enough to be made a borough by Henry the Sixth,! and to 
become, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, ' a port so famous 
that it had a. kind of invitation, from the commodiouaness 
thereof, to maritime noble actions '% — he touched first on the 
coast of Guinea, where he bought elephants' teeth and other 
commodities from the negroes, and then boldly crossed the 
Atlantic to sell them to the Indians dwelling on the coast of 
Brazil. ' He used such discretion,' we are told, ' and behaved 
himself so wisely with those savage people, that he grew into 
great familiarity and friendship with them ; insomuch that in 
his second voyage,' undertaken in 1531, ' one of the savage 
kings of the country of Brazil was contented to take ship 
with him, and be transferred hither into England; where- 
unto Master Hawkins agreed, leaving behind in the country, 
as a pledge for his safety and return again, one Martin 
Cockeram, of Plymouth.' The native chief was brought to 
London, and presented to Henry the Eighth, at Whitehall ; 
and ■ at the sight ot nim the King and all the nobility did 
not a little marvel, and not without cause, for in his cheeks 
were holes made according to their savage manner, and 
therein small bones were planted, standing an inch out from 
the said holes, which in his own country was reputed a great 
bravery. He also had another hole in his nether lip, wherein 
was set a precious stone about the bigness of a pea. All hi! 
apparel, behaviour, and gesture were very strange to the 
l)eholdera.' He remained in England for the best part of a 
year, leaving it to return home when Hawkins started next 

* Brbwer, LMer» and Papen of Iht Seign nf Eairs Fill. (Lotxloii, 
I86i\ vol. ii., p. 13G9. 
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• on his third voyage. Unfortunately, he died of 
sea-eickness od the passage, atid Captain Hawkins was much 
afraid that be would get into trouble in consequence. ' Never- 
theless, the savages being fully persuaded of the honest deal- 
ing of our men with their prince, restored again the pledge, 
without any harm to him or any man of the company ; which 
pledge of theirs they brought home again into England, with 
their ship freighted and furnished with the commodities of 
the country.'* 

It is probable that William HawkiiiB died soon after the com- 
pletion of this voyage. At any rate, we hear no more of him, 
Hia example, however, was not forgotten. His son John was 
too young as yet to follow it ; but others, chiefly merchants 
of Southampton, promptly took the work m hand. About the 
year 1540, as we learn from the meagre accounts that have 
come down t« us, ' the commodious and gainful voyage to 
Brazil ' was made many times by Robert Reniger, Thomas 
Borey, and other ' subst^intial and wealthy merchants' of 
Southampton; and in 1542 another Southampton adventurer, 
named I'udsey, 'a man of good akiU and resolution in marine 
causes,' went to Brazil, there traded with the Portuguese 
residents, and built what was called a fort at Santos.f 

This southern town of Santos seems to have been the 
favourite resort of the English mercliants. We have a 
curious letter, written thence in .Tune, 1578, by one John 
Withal, to Richard Staper, a merchant of Plymouth and 
London. Withal tells his friend how he had gone thither 
on a voyage, intending to return to England shortly, but 
that he has fallen in with a wealthy native of Portugal, who 
prefers hira to any of his own countrymen as a husband for 
his daughter, and " doth give with her in marriage to me 
part of an engine which he hath, that doth make every year 
2,000 ducala' worth of sugar, little more or less," with a 
promise that he shall in due time he sole proprietor of the 
machine and of sixty or seventy slaves as well. " I give my 
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liviiin; Lord thanka," he exclaima, " for placing me in sucli 
honour and plcnfifulness of all things I" But shrewd Withal 
desires yet further increase in plenti fulness. Therefore he 
writes to Staper, saying that if he and Edward Osborne, one 
of the richest and most enterprising London merchants of 
that time, will send hira a cargo of English goods he will 
be able to dispose of them for thrice as much as they cost, 
and to send home in rctnrn a very profitable ship-load of 
sugar. "If you have any stomach thereto," lie adds, "in 
the name of God, do you espy out a fine bark of 70 or 80 
tons, and send her hither. First, you must lade in the said 
ship certain Harajishire and Devonshire kerseys ; for the 
which you must let her depart from London in October, and 
touch in the Canaries, and there make sale of the kerseys, and 
with the proceeds thereof Jade fifteen tuns of wines that be 
perfect and good, and six dozen of Cordovan skins of these 
colours, to wit, orange, tawny yellow, red, and very fine 
black. I think you shall not (iud such colours there ; there- 
fore you shall cause them that shall go upon this voyage to 
take saifron with them to cause the same skins to be put into 
the Kiid colours. Also, I think yuu shall take oil there ; 
three hogsheads of sweet oil for this voyage are very neces- 
sary, or 150 jars of oil." Then follows a long list of the 
commodities, and the quantities of each, that had better be 
sent off, the catalogue giving us a very clear notion as to the 
nature of the dealings with which our immense American and 
West Indian trade began. Cloths and flannels, hollands 
and hose, shirts and doublets, are spoken of as specially 
important. In the Brazil market there is room for 400 ella 
of Manchester cottons, ' most black, some green, some yel- 
low ;' also for 400 or 500 ells of some linen cloth of a cheap 
kind for making sheets and sliirts, and 4 pounds of silk ; as 
well as 8 or 10 dozen hats. 4 dozen reams of paper, 4 dozen 
scissors, 24 dozen knives, 6,000 fish-hooka, and 400 pounds 
of tin, with a little scarlet parchment, lace and crimson 
velvet J "and, lastly, a dozen of shirts for my wearing, 
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£ or 8 pieces of atuif for manties for women, which is the 
most necessary thing that can be sent."* 

In 1580 a cargo of such commodities as these was de- 
spatched not by Richard Staper and Edward Osborne, but by a 
htde companyof London merchants, among whom Christopher 
Hodsdon, Anthony Garrard, Thomas Bromley, John Bird, and 
William Elkin were chief, in the Minion of London.^ Let 
us hope that It fared well, and that John Withal obtained his 
three hundred per cent, of profits. But the South American 
seas were at this time beginning to be frequented by much 
more notable ships, the property of much more notable ad- 
venturers. 

Captain William Hawkins left two sons, William, who, 
early in Queen Elizabeth's reign established himself as a 
merchant and shipowner in London, and .lohn, destined to 
become one of the foremost naval heroes of England. He 
was a !ad about ten or twelve years old when his father went 
to Brazil, and, as he betook himself early to the Bea,| it is 
just possible that he shared in one or more of these expedi- 
tions. We know, at any rate, that during his youth and 
early manhood ' he made divers voyages to the Isles of the 
Canaries, and there by his good and upright dealing being 
grown in love and honour of the people, informed himself of 
the state of the West Indies, whereof he had received some 
knowledge by the instructions of his father, but increased 
the same by the advertisements and reports of that people ; 
and being, amongst other things, informed that negroes were 
very- good merchandize in Hispaiiiola, and that store of 
negroes might easily be had upon the coast of Guinea, 
he resolved within himself to make trial thereof '§ 

This, if a new, was certainly not a very honourable branch of 
English commerce. But the discredit lies rather with the age 
than with John Hawkins himself For generations it had been 
the custom of the Spaniards and Portuguese to make slaves of 
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their Moorish prisoners and of the African tribes ausociate^ 
with them ; and from time immemorial blacks bad been 
reckoned an inferior race of beings, A man as phltantliropic 
as Las Casas, the great apostle of the Indians, urged the 
substitution of negro for Indian slavery, on tbe ground of i 
humanity, never thinking that tlie cruelty was as great in the 
one case as in the other. Hawkins therefore sliocked no 
prejudices and broke no accepted moral law by participating 




in the slave-trade. It is true that a man of generous nature 
and high sense of honour would have preferred some other 
way of enriching himself. But Hawkins waa not remarkable 
for generous or highly honourable conduct. He was a. 
daring voyager, a brave soldier, and one of the great pro 
moters of our country's commercial greatness. In other 
respects he was no better than his fellows. 

Much cruelty, of course, was perpetrated in his self- 
appointed business. Having, in the spring of 1562, con- . 
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suited witli his fatlier-io-law, Master Benjamin Gonson, a 
well-to-do merchant of London, and through him with some 
richer and more influential men — Alderman Duckctt, Sir 
Tbomaa Lodge, and Sir William AViuter among the number 
— he obtained from them money enough to fit out three 
goodship3 — the Solomon, of 120 tons; the Swallow, of lOO ; 
and the Jmias, of 40 — and to man them with a hundred 
hardy sailors by the autumn of the same year. He left 
England in October, touching firat at Teneritfe, and then 
haldng at Sierra Leone, ' where he stayed some time, and 
got into his possession, partly by the sword and partly by 
other means, to the number of three hundred negroes at the 
least, besides other merchandizes which that country yieldetb.' 
With that cargo he proceeded to Hispaoiola, ' where he had 
reasonable utterance of bis English commodities and of his 
negroes, trusting the Spaniards no further than that by his 
own strength he was able to master them.' In exchange for 
his mixed cargo he obtained a goodly number of pearls, 
besides a sufficient quantity of hides, ginger, sugar, and the 
like, to fill not only his own three ships, but two chartered 
hulks as well ; and thus, ' with prosperous success and much 
gain to himself and tlie aforesaid adventurers, he came 
home, and arrived in Scpteniber, 1563.'* 

In the autumn of the following year Hawkins set out 
again, under the patronage of Lord Robert Dudley, 
afterwards the famous Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and some others,! whose subscription of 500?. enabled 
him to charter one of the stoutest and largest ships in 
Queen Elizabeth's service, the Jesus of Lubeek, of 700 tons 
burthen, besides his old Solomon and Swallow, and two 
other little vessels, the Tiger and the Saint John Baptist, 
with about two hundred men on board in all. "Serve God 
daily," ran the last of the pithy rules which he drew up for 
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their guidance ; " love one another ; preserve your victuals ; 
beware of fire ; and seek good company." Very curious is 
the piety with which these men engaged in their evil work — 
work not the less evil in itself hccause the doers saw no 
hann in it, and because its first and most apparent results 
tended greatly to the naval power and glory of England. 

Cape Verde was the first African place at which they 
stayed. The natives they found ' very gentle and loving, 
more civil than any others, because of their daily traffic with 
the Frenchmen ;' but that did not deter Hawkins from at- 
tempting to kidnap a number of them. Failing, through 
the treachery or right feeling of some of his men, ho sailed 
southwards as far as the Kio Grande, and there ' went every 
day on shore, buniing and spoiling their towns,' ' They took 
many in that place,' says the mariner wlio has written a his- 
tory of the voyage, ' and as much of their fruits as they could 
well carry away.' Other parts of the coast were visited, 
until a full cargo of slaves was nbtainc'd, and then the 
traders proceeded to the West Indies. They were becalmed 
for eighteen days midway, ' having now and then,' says our 
chronicler, ' contrary winds and some tornadoes amongst the 
calm, which happened to them very ill, being but reasonably 
watered for so great a company of negroes and tliemselves. 
This pinched them all, and which was worse, put them in such 
fear that many never thought to have reached the Indies 
without great death of negroes ; but the Almighty God, 
which never auffereth his elect to perish, sent tliem the ordi- 
nary breeze.' 

The breeze took them first to Margarita, and then 
to Cumana, and then to Barbai'ata; but in none of these 
places did Captain Hawkins find a market for his negroes, 
until, in the latter port, he landed ahundi^ed men, well armed 
with bows and arrows, arquebuses, and pikes, and so forced 
the Spanish residents to buy his negroes at his own price. 
After that he proceeded to (lura^oa, where ' they had traffic 
for hides, and found great refreshing both of beef, mutton, 
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and lambs, whereof there was such plenty that, saving for 
skina, they had the flesh given them for nothing ; and the 
worst in the ship thought scorn, not only of mutton, but also 
of sodden lamb, which they disdained to eat unroasted.' 
After refreshing his men with these good things, Hawkins 
returned to the mainland of South America, and proposed to 
exchange his negroes for the hides and sugars of Rio de la 
Hacha. 'But seeing they would, contrary to all reason, go 
about to withstand his traffic, he would not it should be said 
of him that, having the force he had, he was driven from his 
traffic per force, but would rather put it in adventure whether 
he or they should have the better, and therefore he called 
upon them to determine either to give him license to trade or 
else stand to their own defence.' The townsmen, after de- 
liberation, answered that they would buy his negroes for half 
the sum he asked. ' AVTiereupon the captain, weighing their 
unconscionable request, wrote to them a letter, saying that fbey 
dealt too rigorously with him, to go about to cut his throat 
in the price of his commodities, which were so reasonably 
rated as they could not by a great deal have the like at any 
other man's hands ; hut, seeing they had sent him this to his 
supper, he would in the morning bring them as good a break- 
fast.' That breakfast, of arrows and javelins, had such a 
wholesome effect on the Spaniards that ' they made their 
traffic quietly,' So it was at other ports. At length, after some 
disasters, the whole stock of negroes was disposed of. Then 
the voyagers set about returning hom& Foul winds de- 
tained them ' till victuals scanted, so that they were in 
despair of ever reaching home, had not God provided for 
them better than their deserving; in which state of great 
misery they were provoked to call upon Him by frequent 
prayer, which moved Him to hear them,' and on the 20th 
September, 1565, they arrived at Padstow in Cornwall) 
' with the loss of but twenty persons iu all the voyage, and 
with great profit to the venturers, as also to the whole realm, 
in bringing home both gold, silver, pearls, and other jewels in 
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gn^at store." Great was the favour with wliicli the per- 
petratore of these detds were regarded by Queeu, Court, and 
people. As for Hawkins himself, ' by way of iiicreaae and 
ausnientation of honour, a coat of arms and crest were 
acttled upon him and his posterity,' the chief peculiarity in 
which was ' a demi-Moor, in his prnper colour, bound and 
captive,' fit token of the iniquitous trade which he had made 
popular in England.t 

That voyaire was followed by others, each one more 
ambitious than the last, in which first Hawkins, and after 
him a crowd of imitators — one, at any rate, destined to 
become even more famous than himself — managed to com- 
bine the ]iurauit of gain by violent and often unholy modes 
of traffic with the more patriotic work of crippling the over- 
weeniug power of Spain. Philip the Second was, to Pro- 
testant Englishmen, the Antichrist of those days, and none 
hated him more, or sought more persistently to cripple his 
power, by foul means or fair, than did Hawkins and his 
brother seamen. In the autumn of l.j(56, we find him at 
Plymouth making the strange proposal to 'repair armed, 
for the purpose of traffic, to places privileged by the King of 
Spain.'J In this instance Queen Elizabeth's government 
deemed it better to forbid such a step ; and accordingly 
Hawkins was compelled to sign a bond for 500^. ' to forbear 
sending his ship, the Swallow, about to make a voyage to 
the coast of Guinea, to any place in the Indies privileged 
by the King of Spain.'§ 

Hawkins seems to have been thereby hindered in hia 

intended voyage ; and when he really set out nest year ' to 

lade negroes in Guinea,' as he said, ' and sell them in the 

West Ifldies In truck of gold, pearls, and emeralds,'|| he 
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observed it as far as be was able. On tbe 2iid of October, 

1567. lie quitted Plyraoutb with two ships, tbe Jesus and the 
Million, supplied by Queen Elizabeth herself, and four 
Buialler vessels, equipped by Hawkins, his elder brother 
William, and other adventurous merchants, the whole being 
fiiniished, we are told, with fifteen hundred soldiers and 
seamen." One of the four was the Judith, of 50 tons 
burthen,. with Francis Drake, now about two-and-twenty 
years of age, for its captain. Drake was a native of Ply- 
month, — according to one account, a kinsman of Hawkins.t 
The son of a poor parson, and tlie eldest of twelve, he bad, 
at a very early age, entered the service of one of bis father's 
ftieuds, who made small trading voyages between the coast 
towns of the east of England and occasionally crossed over 
to France and Holland. He had served his master so well 
that he, dying about the year 15(55, had bequeathed to him 
the bark which he had helped to manage, and with its 
assistance he had scraped together a little sum of money, 
when he beard of Hawkins's new expedition. Tliereupon be 
sold his vessel, hastened to Piyiiiouth, and embarked his 
all in the West Indian venture .$ 

This time the voyage was not profitable. Nearly five 
hundred negroes were kidnapped on the coast of Guinea. 
But, in the West Indian waters, bad weather and Spanish 
treachery destroyed four out of the six vessels, and though 
many of the mariners were also lost, there was hardly room 
for the survivors in the already crowded Miniwi and Judith. 
" With sorrowful hearts," wrote Captain Hawkins, " we 
wandered in an unknown sea by tlie space of fourteen days, 
till hunger enforced us to seek the land; for hides were 
thought very good meat : rats, cats, mice, aud dogs, none 
escaped that might be gotten ; parrote and monkeys, tiiat 
were had in great price, were thought then very profitable if 
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they Berved the turn one dinner," At last, in October, 1568, 
they drifted to the coast of Mexico, near Cape Roxo, 
" where we hoped to have found Inhabitants of the Spaniards, 
relief of victuals, and place for the repair of our ship, which 
was so sore beaten with shot from our enemies, and bruised 
with shooting off our own ordnance, that our weary and 
weak arms were scarce able to keep out water. But all 
things happened to the contrary j we found neither people, 
victual, nor haven of relief; only a place where, having fiur 
weather, with some peril, we might land a boat." Several 
boatloads of people, about a hundred in all, were liere set 
ashore, chiefly, as it seems, by their own desii'e, and left to 
support themselves as best they could until help could be 
sent from England. The otliers slowly sought their way home, 
many dying each day of starvation before, on New- Year's Eve, 
they reached the coast of Galicia, where, " by excess of fresh 
meat, the men grew into miserable diseases." At last, on the 
25th of January, 15G9, the few survivors, obtaining assist- 
ance from some English seamen whom they met at Vigo, 
landed in Cornwall. "If all the miseries and troublesome 
affau^ of this sorrowful voyage," said Hawkins, " should be 
perfectly and thoroughly written, there should need a painful 
man with his pen, and as great a time as he had that wrot« 
the lives and deaths of the martyrs."* 

It was too miserable, and troublesome, and sorrowful 
for Hawkins, now about fifty years of age, to be eager Tor 
another West Indian enterprise. But Drake was just half 
as old. He had lost all his little store of money, and gained 
an immensity of hatred against Spain and the Spanish 
colonies of America. Hope of wealth and hope of glory, 
personal revenge and a desire to punish the great enemy of 
England, all prompted him to carry on a pipvate war with 
Spain. ' A dwarf,' says Fuller of this enterprise, ' standing 
on the mount of God's Providence, may prove an overmatch 
for a giant ;' and it is plain that Drake and his fellow-i 
• Haxluyi, vol. iii., p. 522-525. 
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men did really think that they were doing God service by 
attacking the chief supporter of the Inquisition, the liaughty 
deatroyer of independence in tlie Netherlaoda, and the 
greatest foe to dvil and religious liberty known in the 
sixteenth century. At any rate they did good work for 
their country and theraBekes ; and, in their case, if ever, it 
must be admitted that the means were justified by the ends. 
'This doctrine,' according to one and not a very friendly 
historian, ' how rudely soever preached, was very taking in 
England, and therefore Drake no aooner published his design 
than he had a number of volunteers ready to accompany 
him, though they had no such pretence even as be had to 
colour their proceedings.' ' He set wisely about his work. 
In 1570 and 1571 he made two harmless trading expeditions 
to the AVest Indies, about which we have unfortunately no 
details, partly to make money and_jjartiy to study the tac^c? 
of the Spaniards, Thus prepared, he started in 1572 on the 
&mous voyage by which the southern seas were for the first 
time opened up to English traffic, and in 1577 on the yet 
more famous voyage by which he sailed right round the 
globe. But these expeditions, and others that succeeded 
them, undertaken both by Drake himself and by a crowd of 
followers, were so thoroughly warlike, and liad so little to 
do with honest trade, that we have not here to speak of 
them. They did exert a notable influence upon commerce, 
hut only by encouraging English merchants and seamen to 
embark on distant enterprises, and to make themselves 
masters of the weaith of far-otf lands. 

One proceeding of Drake's, especially, la said to have bad 
a very practical effect on English commerce. Reiuming, in 
the autumn of 1587, from his memorable expedition against 
Cadiz, he fell in witli a huge Portuguese trading vessel on 
its way from the East Indies. ' And it is to be noted,' as 
Hakluyt remarks, ' that the taking of this carrack wrought 
two extraordinary efiects in England : first, that it taught 
* Caxfbell, Brili^i AdmiToU, vol. L, p. i^'3. 
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others that carrackB were no such bugs that they mifrbt be 
taken ; and, secondly, in acquainting the Enghsh nation 
move generally with the particularities of the exceeding 
riches and wealth of the Eaal. Indies, whereby themselves 
and their neighbours of Holland haye been encouraged, 
being men as skilful in navigation and of no less courag;e ' 
than the Portugals, to share with them therein.' ' By the 
papers found on board,' says another old historian, ' they so 
fully understood the rich value of the Indian merchnndizes, 
and their manner of trading into the eastern world, that 
tbey afterwards set up a gainful trade and traffic, and esta- 
bhshed a company of East India merchants.' " 

John Hawkins did not live long enough to take a promi- 
nent part in that new and gainful traffic with the East Indies, 
But in tlie later years of his life, he ranked as one of the 
merchants whose enterprise and wealth, used in the advancft- 
ment of foreign commerce, promoted other enterprise, and 
helped the accumulation of fresh stores of wealth. After his 
disastrous expedition of 1507 and 1568, he seems for some 
years to have abstained from West Indian traffic. His elder 
brother, '\\'illiam, had been, from the first, a busy merchant of 
Plymouth and London ; and it is likely that John, besides 
his maritime adventures, had all along been a partner in the 
quieter business inherited from their father. At one time, 
we are told, the two brothers were owners of thirty trading- 
vessels ; t but of the use to which they put them,' and of the 
general nature of their transactions, we know very little 
indeed. Frequently, it would appear, their ships were char- 
tered to otlier merchants trading with the European porta ; 
and much profit came to them aa agents both of the Crown 
and of private individuals, in supplying vessels with provisions 
and other necessary stores,} 

But neither brother could be satisfied with employment 
as a mere merchant. Near the beginning of Decembei', 
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1568, a very large amount of Spanish treasure, worth 
about 400,000?. in all, fell in the way of the merchants of 
Plymouth, Southampton, and the other western ports. As it 
chanced, William Hawkins had just before that heard the 
report of his brother John's disastrous adventure with the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, It was even said that he had 
been put to death by them. " God forbid it should be true !" 
wrote William to Secretary Cecil on the 3rd of December ; 
" but if it be, I shall have cause to curse them whiles I hve, 
and ray children after me." On this account he was eager to 
take the revenge just then within his reach. He petitioned 
Cecil " to the end there might be some stay made of King 
Philip's treasure in these parts, till there be sufficient recom- 
pense made for the great wrong offered ; and also other 
wrongs done long before this. I hope," he added, " to please 
God iKJst therein, for that they are all God's enemies," " 
Permission was accorded, to Hawkins's great satisfaction ; 
and for the way in which be did his share in the work he 
was highly applauded. Writing to Cecil on the 1st of 
January, 1569, Sir Arthur Champenioun spoke of him as 
" an honest and necessary person." " He is the meetest," 
he said, "of any that I know to be fixed in these parts; 
being both for his wisdom, honesty, credit, and zeal, not 
inferior to any of his calling in this country ; whose help and 
advice I have especially used in these doings ; and without 
whom not I only in like matters shall feel a want, but rather 
the town of Plymouth and places near thereunto will be 
utterly unfurnished of their chiefest fm-therance in such ser- 
vices as may be of any importance." T Three weeks later 
we find the merchant soliciting Queen Elizabeth's Council 
for " some relief for the port and town of Plymouth," t and in 
many ways he seems to have done his best towards the work 
of local improvement, before Sir Francis Drake conferred on 
Plymouth its greatest boon in augmenting its water supply 
by means of the Leet. 

Recobd OwicB MSS„ Bsi'sn o/ EliiabeUi, Domedie Series, vol. ilviii. 
No. 50. T JWJ.. voL xlix,. No, 2. t ■T'^''-. No. ST. 
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Captain John Jlawkma. 



John Hawkina was not often in riymouth. Ali^eady 
famous as a sailor and a wonderful hater of the Spaniards, 
Queen Elizabeth aoon employed him about congenial work. 
In September, 1570, he was in command of a little squadron 
of her majesty's ships, on some coasting expedition, when an 
accident enabled him to give characteristic evidence of his 
temper. A large Spanieh fleet, we are told, was on its way 
to Flanders, thence to convey Philip the Second's new wife, 
Anne of Austria, to Spain, when, passing close to the Eng- 
lish coast, it fell in with Hawltins's ships. The Spanish 
admiral attempted to pass without paying the usual salute. 
'Thereat Sir John ordered the gunner of his own ship to 
fire at the rigging of tlie Spanish admiral, who taking no 
notice of it, the gunner fired next at the hull, and shot 
through and through. The Spaniards upon this took in 
their flags and topsails, and running to an anchor, the 
Spanish admiral sent an officer of distinction in a boat to 
carry at ouct! his compliments and complaints to Sir John 
Hawkins. He, standing upon deck, would not either admit 
the officer or hear his message ; but bid him tell hia admiral 
that, having neglected the respect due to the Queen of Eng- 
land in her seas and port, and having so large a Beet under 
his command, ho must not expect to lie there, but in twelve 
hours weigh his anchor and begone, otherwise he should 
regard him as an enemy declared, his conduct having 
already rendered him suspected. The Spanish admiral, 
upon receiving this message, came off in person, desiring to 
speak with him, which at first was refused, but at length 
granted. The SjmniaKl then expostulated the matter, in- 
sisted that there was peace between the two ci'owns, and that 
he knew not what to make of the treatment he had received. 
Sir John Hawkins told him that his own arrogance had 
brought it upon him, and that he could not but know what 
I'espect was due to the Queen's ships ; that he had despatched 
an express to her Majesty with advice of his behaviour, and 
that in the meantime he would do well to depart. The Spa- 
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niard stil! pleaded ignorance, and that lie was ready to give 
satisfaction. Upon this Sir John Hawkins told him mildly 
that iie could not he a stranger to what was practised hy the 
French and Spaniards in their own seaa and ports ; adding, 
" Put the case, air, that an English fleet came into any of the 
King your master's ports, his Majesty's ships heiiig there, and 
those English ships should carry their flags in their tops, would 
you not shoot them down, and heat the ships out of your port?" 
The Spaniard owned he would; confessed he was in the 
wrong ; submitted to the penalty Sir John imposed ; was then 
very kindly entertained, and they parted very good friends.'* 
That show of friendship was soon followed hy a much 
more notable piece of deception, in which Hawkins, stirred 
by his life-long hatred of the Spaniards, proved himself more 
than a match for even Philip the Second of Spain, In the 
autumn of 1570, it seems, he was in communication with the 
Spanish Ambassador in London respecting the liberation of 
some of his comrades, who had been made prisoners in the 
West Indies two years before. In April, 1571, he sent a 
message to Pbilip himself at Madrid, pretending that he was 
weary of Queen Elizabeth's fickle and tyrannical rule, and 
offering to shake off his allegiance, and to give the Spaniards 
all the advantages of his maritime skill and his intimate 
acquaintance with English statecraft, on condition that his old 
friends should be set free, aud he himself provided with suit- 
able employment. To this astonishing proposal Philip gladly 
listened. He called for proofs that he was not being played 
upon. Proofs satisfactory to him were sent ; and in the 
following August not only were the captives released but a 
large sum of money was transmitted to Hawkins, to be used 
by him in making traitors of other Englishmen, and pre- 
paring some Englisb ships for Spanish service. Even the 
details of the service on which they were to be employed 
were confided to him. Never before had Philip been so duped. 
Hawkins straightway informed Queen EHzabeth of the state 
" CAMPBBli, Srilish Admirals, voL i., pp. 110, 411, 
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nf affairs, and enabled her to use botli Philip's secrets and 
Philip's money to his serious damage. " I have sent your 
lordship tbe copy of my pardon from the King of Spain, in 
the very order aud manner I have it," he said in his letter 
on the subject to Sir William Cecil. "The Duke of Medina 
and the Duke of Alva hath every of theni one of the same 
pardons, more amplified, to present unto me, though this be 
large enough, with my great titles and honours from the 
King — from which God deliver me I Their jiractices be very 
mischievous, and they be never idle. But God, I hope, will 
confound them, and turn their devices upon their own necks. 
I will put my business in some order, and give my attend- 
ance upon her Majesty, to do her that service tiiat by your 
Lordship shall be thought moat convenient in this case," * 

Hawkins soon showed himself to Philip as a true, though ' 
not a very truthful, Englishman. In February, 1572, he waa 
commissioned, with some others, to clear the British seas 
of pirates and freebooters, that is, to attack any Spanish 
vessels tliat were to be found near the English coast.f -How 
he fared therein we are not told, but he so far satisfied the 
Queen that she appointed him, on the 18th of Noveml)er, 
1577, in partnership with his father-in-law, Benjamin Gonson, 
to the office of Treasurer of the Navy.J Gonson had been in 
occupation of this office ever since the year 1557,§ and it ie 
probable that now old age prevented his proper attention to 
its duties, without the assistance of such a man as his son- 
in-law. Be that as it may, he died near the end of 1578, 
and on the last day of that year the appointment was given 
altogether to John Hawkins, a sura of 5,7147. 2a 2tJ. yearly 
being allowed him for the expenses of his work. || 

For many years before that Hawkins had had some em- 
ployment in otlier ways. Along with Humphrey Gilbert, he 
was elected member for Plymouth in the Parliament that 

• FnouDB, Hiilory of England from the Fall of Woheij in tin Death of 
Miiabtth (Ixxtdon, 1866), vol x., pp. 260-270. 

t LmoH, vol. i., p. 437. J Ibhl. p. 56G. 

§ IUd„ p. W. II Ibid., p. e09. 
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met on the 2Qd of April, 1571, to be dissolved in seven 
weeks' time,* la May, 1572, he was elected again, tliis 
time having Edward Tremaine for his associate; and he 
seems to have taken part in its business carried on at in- 
tervals until April, 158'3.t It was duriug this long term of 
membership, before hia appointment as Treasurer of the 
Navy, that, on the 11th of October, 1573, he was nearly 
killed by accident. As he was crossing the Middle Temple, 
on his way to hear a lecture at AVhittington College, a 
mad Protestant, mistaking him for Sir Christopher Hatton, 
stabbed liim in the back, and was only prevented from mur- 
dering him by his own presence ofiwind and strength of Lmb4 
As tlie friends of Gilbert, Ralegh, and Frobisher, William 
and John Hawkins heard much during these years of the 
projects for American colonization and North -Western 
discovery. While he had been busy with his trading expedi- 
tions to Guinea and the West Indies, the old notions of the 
('abota and the Thornes had been revived, chiefly through 
the influence of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The England of 
Queen Elizabetti's days contained few worthier or abler men 
than Gilbert. Raleigh's half-brother, and a brave captain 
under Sir Henry Sidney in troublous times of Irish rebellion, 
he came to England in the autumn of 1566, his age being 
tben about seven-and-twenty ; and to that date must be as- 
signed his petition to the Queen, beseeching her, as nothing 
had been said or done for a long time concerning the finding 
of a passage to Cathay, that he might be allowed to make 
trial thereof at his own coBt,§ In that petition he sug- 
gested a north-eastern route. In another, which must have 
been written a few months later, he decided in favour of a 
north-west course, as most hopeful for the speedy discovery 
of a passage to Cathay, 'and all other the rich parts of the 

• Willis, Nutitia ParliamentaTia (London, 1750), vol. iii,, pt. 2, p. SO. 

t Willis, vdL iit, putt ii., p. 90. t Camden, AnTialet, p. 284. 

S SilHBBUBT, Calendar of Stale Paperi, CiAaitial Seriei [Ead Iiidiea, 
China, ami Jajxm), preHreed in S. M. State Paper O^lce, and ideemhera 
(Loadon, 1863), voL L, p. G. 
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world not found ;' and in consideration of his great charges, 
' besides tlie apparent miaerable travel, hazard, and peril of 
his life,' he asked for the life-go vemorabip of whatever terri- 
tory he might discover, and a tithe of any profits that might 
accrue.* These reasonable demands were refused, however, 
in January 15(57; and in the following June Gilbert was 
sent back to Ireland, there to aid in planting a colony of 
obedient subjects in Ulster, as a check npon the mutinous 
spirit of tlie natives. No important ]>]an for more remote 
enterprise or colonization appears to have been annonnced 
during the nest seven years ; but Gilbert's mind was at 
work, and bis projects weM gaining favour with others. In 
March, loli, he was agam in England, and again seeking 
the Queen's sanction for the attempted discovery of sundry 
rich and unknown lands, 'fatally reserved,' as be said, 'for 
England and for the honour of her Majesty.' t To the same 
effect was a very able treatise written by him ' to prove a 
passage by the north-west to Cathay and the East Indies,' 
published in May, 1575.t The date is important. Though 
Gilbert had not sufficient influence at Court to obtain the 
commission after which he had been striving for years, he had 
the merit of arousing nearly all the interest then existing on 
the subject, and must nut lose the honour, certainly bis due, of 
having by tins very discourse, as well as by his earlier argu- 
ments, instigated Martin Frobisher to plan and execute the 
voyage of discovery npon which he embarked in June, 1576. 
Two years before that date, Frobisher had gained the 
favour of the Queen, and obtained from her a letter to the 
Muscovy Company, urging them to renew their efforts, long 
dis(!ontinued. for finding a north-east passage to Cathay; 
and that letter, not being attended to, was followed by 
another, written in more imperative tenns.§ In the meau- 

• Bainsbury, pp. G, 7. 

t Kbcobd OsrrcB MBS.. JWpn o/ Elixabelh, Dnmtdic Coneiprmdimet, 
vol. xpv., No, US. 
t Habiutt, vol. iii., pp. 42, 43. § BAUiaBritT, p. 12, 
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while Frobislier had yielded to Gilbert's arfrumeiits in con- 
sidering the route to the north of Greenland better than that 
in the direction of Kussia which had coat Willoughby bia life 
in 1554, and, as soon as license was panted, he set himself 
diligently to collect men and money for the work. " I daily 
instructed him," writes Michael Lock, agent of the Muscovy 
Company, and son of Sir U'illiam Lock, a wealthy merchant, 
contemporary with Gresham and partner in some of his 
financial dealings,* " making my house his home and my 
purse his purse at his need, and my credit his credit to my 
power, when he was utterly destitute, both of money, a,nd 
credit, and of friends." For a time Frobisher lived at the house 
(rf one Brown, in Fleet Street, and then, to be nearer Lock, 
he moved to Widow Hancock's house, in Mark Lane. When, 
after many months, he was not able to find venturers enough, 
and had received promise of only half the sixteen hundred 
pound, he was ' a sad man,' Lord Burghley would not 
help, unless ' a convenient person should take charge of this 
service ;' and by many, Frobisher, having ' very little credit 
at home, and much less to be credited with the ships abroad,' 
* This ftuKment of autobiography is well worth quoting: — "My lata 
&lher, Sir Wiliiain Lodi," taya Michael, wxitiiig in 1577. "knight and 
aldtirmaD ut LondoD, kept mu at sclinoU of i^numiiar in England till I was 
tbirtean years old, wliich was A.r. 15i5, and, he being aworn Bervant to 
King Henry tlie Eightli, his mercer aad also hia agent beyond Vua acaa in 
divera eS^irt, he then sunt me over wna lo Flanders and France to learn 
fhoBe languuges ami \ii know the world. Since trbicU timo I have con- 
tinoed these thirty-two years in travail of body anil stndy of mind, follow- 
ing my vocation in tlie trade of merebandize; whereof I have spent tha 
ftnt fifteen years in continued travail of body, puBBiug througli almost oil 
the cnnnbies of Cliriatianity; namely, out of England into Scotlnnc], Ireland, 
nanders, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and Greece, botb by land and by 
KA, oat wilbout great laboara, care, dangers, and expenses of money io- 
ddent; baviug bod the nharge aa captain of a great ship of burthen. 
1,000 tons, by tlie space of moro than three years, wherewithal I returned 
into EngUnd. In which travels, besides lie knowledge of Ihoae Eimona 
common langnagea of those uonntries, I sought also for the knowledge of 
the slate of all their commanwealthB, cliiefly in all matters appertaining to 
the trofSc of merchants ; and the rest uf toy time I have spent in England 
nndor tlie huppy reign of the Queen's Majesty now being." — BritiA 
JlfuMum, Calbmiun SiS., Otha, E. vUi, fol. 41, 
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was not thought the moat convenient person. At the end of 
a year, however, all iliffieultlea were overcome. Frobisher 
was 'alive again.'* On the 12th of June, 1570, he quitted' 
Gravesend. Four mouths were spent in sailing to Labrador,* 
in making discoveries and enduring perils, of which the world 
has often been informed, and in returning to England by way 
of Friesland. In London, on the 9th of October, ' tliey were 
joyfully received with the great admiration of the people, 
bringing with them a strange man and his boat, which was a' 
wonder unto the whole city, and to the rest of the realm that 
heard of it as seemed never to have happened the like great 
matter to any man's knowledge.' t 

The stir that filled all England at the report of Fro-' 
bisher's success, and of the new source of gold that he fancied 
he had found, is familiar matter of history. Li 1577, and' 
ag^n in 1578, he went back to the northern coast of Ame- 
rica, each time to add something to the geographical know- 
ledge of the world, and to do yet more good by setting an ' 
example of brave endurance and persistent labour in the 
cause he had at heart; but, as everybody knows, no gold 
was found, and he himself was altogether impoverished. 
Two notable letters, undated but evidcnily to bp referred 
to this time, are extant. In one, Frobiaber addresses the 
Queen, praying to be employed somehow in her Majesty's 
service, or else to have some relief, " that be may but live ;" 
and assuring her that he would rather live with credit as her 
servant for a penny a day than grow rich under foreign 
princes. Not quite so self-sacrificing is his wife. Along' 
with the husltand's petition is one in which Dame Isabel i 
Frobisher, " tlie most miserable poor woman in the world,' 
in her most lamentable manner," relates to Sir Francis 
Walsingbam how her former husband was a very wealthy ' 
man, who left her in very good state, but how her present 
lord — "whom God forgive" — has spent all, and put ber 
and her children "to the wide world to shift." They are 
" SAiNSBDai, pp. 51, 52, f Ibid., p. H. 
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all, she says, in a poor room at Hampstead, ready to starve, 
and, unless the Secretary of State will help her to recover a 
debt of four pounds, or will otherwise assist her, they must 
famish* 

rrobisher and his household were not the only ones 
reduced to jioverty by zeal in the cause of maritime research. 
In 1581 Sir Humphrey Gilbert wrote to Walsingham about 
some money dne to him from the Crown, It was a miserable 
thing for him, lie said, that, after seven-and -twenty years' 
Bervice, he should now be subject to daily arrests, executions, 
and outlawries, and have even to sell his wife's clothing from 
off her back, for the sake of buying food to live upon ; and 
there are extant several other as touching letters, from him- 
self and his wife, detailing the straits to which they were 
brought.t But the poor man was able to talk much and 
eloquently upon the subject most dear to him, and, though 
never allowed to see the fruit of his labours, he was able to 
do much. To him, aa we have before remarked, was chiefly 
due the merit of reviving the projects for exploring the north- 
western seas. When Frobisher was preferred before him, he 
magnanimously subscribed in furtherance of the work as 
much money as was given by some of the wealthy followers 
of tlie Court, and straightway applied himself to another and 
a yet worthier scheme. As early as 1574 tliere is evidence 
that, in conjunction with Christopher Carlile, he was planoing 
the settlement of a colony on the northern coast of America, 
' of ail other unfrequented places the only most fittest and 
most omomodious for us to intermeddle withal.' It was 
proposed, as a beginning, to convey thither a hundred men, 
to keep them there a year, during which time the friendship 
of the natives should be cultivated and observations should 
be made both as to what commodities the country could yield, 
and as to what things were best fatted tor exportation, and 
so to make everything ready for a more extensive plantation.^ 



" Eeoobd OmcE, MSS., Dontetiic Corrr^oiiJejn 
t Ibid., vol. eilis., No. 6G. 
i Ibid., vol. loY., Nd. ea. 
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Nothing; appears to liave been done, however, till 1578, In 
that year a charter of colonization was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Gilbert ;* and by the 23rd of September, just 
five days previous to Frobisher's starting upon his third 
voyage, as we learn from a letter written by him to Sir 
Francis Waisingham, he had made everything ready for 
embarking at Dartmouth, with a fleet of eleven ahipa, con- 
taining five hundred able men.f All, if they were able> 
were not willing. On the i2th of November, Gilbert wrote 
to complain of the unkind and ill dealing shown towards him 
by several gentlemen of his company, and to tell of the con- 
sequent separation. His own fleet of seven sail, however, 
waa large enough, he said, for the business.^ The number 
of ships was at last reduced to six, one being k-ft behind as 
leaky. The rest set sail about the 1st of December, Walter 
Raleigh being captain of one ship, and our merchant, William 
Hawkins,* of another.§ 

That ia all that we know of his share in the enterpria«, 
and of the enterprise itself we know very little. Gilbert 
proceeded to Newfoundland, obtained some fi-esh knowledge 
respecting the country ; but for lack of means did nothing 
towards its immediate colonization, and returned to England 
early in the following year. He was too poor to undertake 
a fresli expedition before 1583, and then he was wrecked on 
his way to Newfoundland. 

In the meanwhile preparations had been made for another 
voyage to the North West. First projected, as it seems, by 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Leicester, and largely subsidized 
by them, it was taken up by all the leading seameu and dis- 
coverers of the time. Frobisher, who was to take the coin- 
mand, did his best to make the enterprise greater than any 
of the three he had already led. Drake subscribed 1,000 
marks to the general concern, besides sending a ship of his 
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own, at a cost of 1,0007., and enlisting the services of the 
sailors who had lately sailed round the world with him, and 
therefore, as he aaid, would have " some experience that 
way." * Captain John Hawkins, as he wrote from Chatham 
on the 20th of October, pave the project hia sympathy, but 
nothing else. Neither adventurers nor anything needful for 
the furtherance of bo good an enterprise, one of a sort for 
which he in particular had always had " a very good liking," 
he said, couM be wanting ; and he would have been glad if 
his ability and estate hart been such as he might share in it. 
But he was hardly able to overcome the debt he owed to her 
Majesty and to keep his credit. A sickness that had long 
troubled him, he added, still abode with him : every second day 
he had a fit, and it seemed more reasonable that he should 
prepare for his grave than encumber himself further with 
worldly mattemf 

But a 'young Mr. Hawkins,' William by name, — whom, 
though without actual proof, we may safely assume to have 
been John Hawkins's nephew, son of his brother ^\'illiani, — 
was one of the most energetic and prominent members of the 
expeditioa First planned as an expedition of discovery, it 
was gradually changed into one of merchandize. "We will 
that this voyage shall be only for trade," ran the instructions 
issued to Frobisher in February, 1582, "and not for dis- 
covery of the passage to Cathay otherwise than if, without 
hindrance of your trade and withiu the said degree, you can 
get any knowledge touching that passage." i Those were 
terms not agreeable to Frobisher, and therefore, as it seems, 
he abandoned the enterprise, Edward Fenton was chosen 
hia successor, with William Hawkins as his second, many 
being anxious that Hawkins should take the lead, he being 
" an honest gentleman of milder nature." § It would have 
been well if it could have been so. Fenton, anxious to turn 
the busiuess to his own advantage, and careless for all other 
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interests, bnd hardly ]eft Plymoutli, on the 2nd of June, when 
be begiin to persecute his subordinates, Hawkins most of 
all, and to lead the little fleet into all sorts of difficulties. 
Making no attempt to go nortbwai-d, he proceeded to the 
coast of Brazil and there floundered about till his little fleet 
was attacked by a much larger Spanish force. There waS 
a " hot fight," in which the Spaniards received more harm 
than they were able to cause ; but the English were too much 
diimagcd to proceed witli advantage; otherwise, said Fenton 
in his report, " they had brought home in honest trade abovfl 
40,000?. or 50,000;."' As it was, nothing was even 
attempted. On the return home, during one of the many 
quarrels into which Fenton's hasty temper and insulting' 
manner brought him, be declari;d that the voyage had 
failed because be had not chosen to play the thief, as Drake 
had done. "When we come home," exclaimed Hawkins,' 
" if yon call Sir Francis thief, I will see bow you can justify 
it, for wht'n we came Ijoth forth we were gentlemen alike." 
"Thou sbalt not be as good as I," Fenton answered, "sd 
long as thou livest." " What make you of ine then ?" was 
Hawkins's rejoinder. Replied Fenton, "A knave, a villain, 
and ft boy," " If I were at home," said Hawkins, with 
becoming moderation, " 1 would not be afeard to follow you 
in any ground in England; but here, in this place, for 
quietness' sake, I let it pass, and will bear every wrong, be it 
never ho great." " Wilt thou so ?" exclaimed the angry 
general. *' Yea, truly," replied Hawkins. ' Then,' the 
narrative proceeds, ' the general would have drawn his long 
knife and have stabbed Hawkins; and, interrupted of thaV . 
he took up bis long staff' and therewith was coming at Haw- 
kins, hut the master, the surgeon, and the pilot stayed hitt' i 
fury.'t 

That was on the 29tb of June, 1583, when the little fleet* I 
was in the Downs. We hear nothing more of young I 
William Hawkins for live years, when he had to take part 
* Sainsbcby, p. 80. t lUd, pp. SI, 92, 
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with his uucle, cousin, and father in resistance of the Spanish 
Armada. 

These, as well aa the five previous years, were spent by John 
Hawkins, the uncle, chiefly in attendance to liis duties as 
Treasurer of the Navy. This work was much more various 
and important than the name implied- The Treasurer or 
Comptroller had, generally, to commaud the fleet in its coasting 
voyages ; to take alt the responsibility of building new ships, 
of repairing old ones, and of equipping, victualhng, and 
manning both old and new ; and to do everything else that 
was necessary to the preservation aud improvement of the 
Navy. Captain Hawkins laboured zealously and successfully 
in his office. He made more important improvements in the 
management of the royal shipping, we are told, than any 
of his predecessors. ' He was the first that invented the 
cunning stratagem of false nettings for ships to fight in, and 
also in the first year of the Queen, in the wars of France, 
he devised the chain-pumps for ships, and perfected many 
defects in the Navy Royal.' * His foundation, in conjunction 
with Sir Francis Drake, of the Chest at Chatham, a fund 
formed of voluntary contributions from prosperous seamen on 
behalf of their less fortunate brethren,! gives evidence of his 
interest in the welfare of the mariners ; and he was no leas 
zealous in seeing that the mariners and their captains honestly 
served their employers. " I remember," said his son, Richard 
Hawkins, "that my father, in his matructions, had this par- 
ticular article, that whosoever rendered or took any ship 
should be bound to exhibit the bills of lading ; to keep 
accounts of captain, masters, merchants, and persons, and to 
bring them to him to be examined, or into England. If they 
should be by any accident separated from him, whatsoever 
was found wanting was to be made good by the captain and 
company which took the shi]j, and this upon great punish- 
ments. I am witness and avow that this course did redound 
much to the benefit of the general stock, to the salisfactioa 

* Stow, AamU (London, 1616], p. 606. j Caufbell, vol. i., p. 421. 
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of hei- Majeaty and the Council, tlie satisfaction of his govern- 
ment and tile content of his followers."" 

But the very success of Hawkins, and the favour it 
brought him at Court, raised some opposition to his move- 
ments. In October, 15S7, for instance, 'certain articlos' 
were presented to the Queen ' touching the Admiralty, very 
good to be amended by her Majesty,' in which it was repre- 
sented that ' her Majesty was abused, and Mr. Ilawkins 
greatly euriched by his underhaud management of the con- 
tracts for the Navy ;' and in which it was ui'ged ' that th« 
Treasurer of the Navy should not be permitted to supply 
provisions to her Majesty's ship*, nor to play the merchant, 
nor any of her Majesty's ofRcers to be builders or settere 
forth of ships or purveyors of provisions. 't In reply thereto 
Hawkins wrote to Lord Burghlcy, saying that he ' had 
always, since his appointment to the Navy, faithfully done 
his duty for the Queen's service, and never vainly or super- 
fluously wasted her Majesty's treasure.'J 

Tliore may liave been some ground for the charges brought 
against Hawkins. A merchant himself, and associated in 
commercial transactions with his brotlier William, he would 
only have been following the fashion of those times, continued 
down to our own day, had he tried to join advantage to 
himself with his service to the State. But that he did, in the 
main at any rate, serve the State well is proved abundantly 
by the condition to which he had brought the Navy, and hie 
share in the management of it during tlie memorable events 
of the ensuing year. In December, 15S7, Lord Admiral 
Howard wrote to Lord Burghley in praise of the warlike 
manner in which the Queen's vessels were equipped and 
manned with 'as sufficient and able a company of sailors aa 
ever was seen.'§ Economical Burghley thought tiie fleet 
too large, and its men too numerous, and accordingly gave 
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directions for the reduction of both. Thereupon both 
Howard and Hawkins mnde ^eat complaint, " The enemy," 
said Howard, on the Ist of February, 1588, "now make but 
little rtckoning of us, and know that we are but like bears 
tied to stakes, and they may come like dogs to offend us :" 
how foolish, then, to diminish our strength just at that time !" 
Hawkins wrote on the same day in the same strain. He 
bad long' seen the malicions practices of the Papists to bring 
this realm to Papistry, and consequently to servitude, poverty, 
and slavery. Only by a detertnined and resolute war would 
it be possible to secure a firm and wholesome peace, and the 
best way to begin such a war would be boldly to send at 
least a dozen ships to the coast of Spain, there to plunder 
and destroy as much of the enemy's treasure as they could.t 

That was not done, as news soon came to convince Eliza- 
beth and her coimclUors that England would need as great a 
force as could he brought together for the protection of its 
coasts. Hawkins had his own way about the strengthen- 
ing and equipment of the fleet, and he did his work promptly 
and efficiently. " It does a man's heart good," wrote Sir 
William Winter to Hawkins, on the 28th of Febniary, " tu 
see the gallant fleet"! At length, in the middle of June, 
it put to sea, and, during a three days' storm, according to 
Howard's expression, " danced as lustily as the gallantest 
dancers in the Court." § It was a small fleet, most assuredly, 
in comparison with the great Armada that it had to with- 
stand, but the Englishmen who manned it liad no fears of 
the result ; and all the world knows how, aided by weather 
most disastrous for the enemy, they prospered in it. 

Hawkins was Rear-Admiral of the fleet during the engage- 
ment, and had as large a share as any in its peril and its 
honour. He was specially thanked by Queen Elizabeth, and 
knighted in acknowledgment of his services. || But no sooner 
was the fighting fairly over than he fell into disgrace. 
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During tbe niontha of preparation he had, hy the Queen's 
directions, induced the sailors and fighting men to do their 
work on credit. When the time came for their discharge he 
had to make urgent demands for money with wliich to pay 
them. A sum of 19,000?., he wrote to I^rd Burghley on the 
26th of August, 1588, was needed, and that at once; and 
Lord Howard added in a postscript, " Mr. Hawkins cannot 
make a hetter return: God knows how the lieutenants and 
corporals will be paid.'" So impoverished was England 
that Burgliley hardly knew how to pay the debt, and he was 
not pleased at bemg addressed on the subject. He wrote to 
Hawkins "so sharp a letter" that the worthy Comptroller, 
in his reply, said he was " sorry to have lived so long aa to 
receive it" All the money he asked for was justly due to 
the men, and must be paid to them somehow or other.t " It 
is pitiful to have men starve after such a. service," wrote 
Howard in sup[xirt of his friend's request, " As we are 
like to have more of such services, the men must he better 
cared for. "J Slowly and with difficulty the debts were paid, 
and the patriotic spirit that characterized the English of 
those times prompted them to continue their work, notwith- 
standing the tardy and grudging recompense that was made 
to them. 

So it was with Hawkins. When in trouble about paying 
the Armada debts, he declared that, if only God would help 
him to end that matter to her Majesty's liking, " then he 
would leave all."§ In less than a year, and before all the 
arrears were cleared, he was submitting to the Queen a new 
' device for annoying the Spaniards,' in wliich, as ho was out 
of debt, had no childreu to care for, and could not end his 
life in a better cause, he expressed liimself willing and 
anxious to serve. He proposed, near the end of 1589, to go 
with the best of the fleet into the Spanish aeas, and boldly 
to storm Cadiz and conquer the rich galleys wintering in the 
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neighbourhood* The suggestion was not adopted at once 
or in its entire boldness, in March, 1590, Hawkins wrote to 
teil Lord Burghley of his disappointment at the abandonment 
of his scheme, ** wherein matter of great moment might have 
been performed," and to say that now " he bad no hope of 
ever performing any royal thing/'t Nest month, moreover, 
he wrote to beg that, as the Queen seemed ill-satisfied 
with his conduct as Treasurer of the Navy, he might be 
relieved from " the importable care and toil " of the office. 
"No man living," he said, "hath so careful, so miserable, so 
unfortunate and so dangerous a life."t 

Elizabeth was given to scolding, but she had no miud to 
part with BO good a servant as Sir John HaH-kins. He was 
accordingly sent, early in May, at the head of six ships, 
Frohisber being appointed to accompany him with eight 
other ships, to threaten the coast of Spain, and to intercept 
the Portuguese carracts coming from India.§ No prize was 
to he met with, however, just then ; and we are told that the 
Queen, much in need of money at that time, was very angry 
at Hawkins's return empty-handed near the end of October, || 
after a five months' cruise. Thereupon he tendered an ela- 
borate apology. "Paul might plant," he said in ifa conclu- 
sion, "and Apollos might water ; hut it was God only who 
gave the increase." That was more than Elizabeth could 
bear. " God's death !" she exclaimed ; " this fool went out 
a soldier, and is come home a divine !" Both apology and 
blame were preuiature. A few days later, ou the 6th of 
November, one of Hawkins's ships, which had been lagging 
behind, entered Dartmouth with a valuable prize, an East 
Indiaraan very richly laden with silks.K 

Other prizes were gained by him during the next few 
years, lie also worked on with his brother William, and now 
with his son Richard and his nephew William, seamen as en- 
terprising as their fathers, at the old trade of merchandize. 
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Of young Willi am Hawkins we have seen soraetliing, and 
shall see moro liereaftar. llichard Hawkins was much 
more a soldier than a merchant His most famous uuder- 
lakin<r was in 1593, whon, with his father's help and advice, 
he fitted out two large ships and a pinnace for a voyage, 
partly of discovery, and partly of warfare against the 
Spaniards, to the South American aeas. It was not at all 
commercial in its nature, and, in the end, not at all success- 
ful. Young Hawkins captured several prizes ; but on the 
coast of Peru he was liiniself captured, and there and in 
Spain he was kept prisoner for many years* 

It vsA partly in the hope of releasing him, partly in the 
furtherance of bis life-long desire, now quickened by hb 
son's troubles, to hurt the Simniards as far aa ever he was 
able, that Sir John Hawkins set off on another distant voyage 
in 1595. Ho must have been by this time seventy years old 
or more ; but he was as young as ever in his hatred of Spain. 
Therefore ho and Sir Francis Drake left Plymouth on the 
28th of August, with a fleet of seven-and-twenty sail, contain- 
ing about 2,500 men. The expedition was altogether un- 
fortunate. The two t^mmanders each, perhaps, somewhat 
jealous of the other's fame, and neither willing to occupy a 
subordinate position in the fleet, fell to disputing almost as 
soon as they were at sea. At last, as it was currently 
reported at the time, a moro violent quarrel tlian usual threw 
Hawkins into a sudden illness, and he died on ship-board, 
off the island of Porto Itico, on the 21st of November, 1596.t 
Drake died of a fever, attributed to disjjpointment at the 
failure of all liis plana for injuring the Spaniards, on the 
28th of January following.} 

Sir John's brother, William, died on the 7lb of October, 
1589, and was buried in Deptford Church.§ Hia son Rich- 
ard, returning to England after long captivity among the 
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Spaniards, settled down to peaceful occupations. Other Haw- 
kinses were famous in the history of England ; one of them. 
the younger William, was especially famous in the history of 
English commerce. But no other of the name was at once a 
merchant and a mariner, an independent trader and a ser- 
vant of the Crown. In the turmoil of t!ie sixteenth century, 
when the old systems of commerce were dying out, and the 
new were as yet but half established, it was necessary for 
trade with distant parts to be carried on in ships of war, and 
for merchants to be soldiers as well as sailors. In the 
infancy of the English Navy, moreover, it was the wise 
custom to take into the royal service all mariners of acknow- 
ledged skill and courage, so that merchant captains found it 
their interest, as well as their duty to sovereign and country, 
also to be admirals. But this medley of callings, if it did 
good service to commerce by encouraging a spirit of ad- 
venture, and increasing the courage and perseverance of the 
merchant-voyagers, made impossible the legitimate esercise 
of foreign and colonial trade. The merchants felt this 
themselves. Never loth to serve their nation with the wealth 
■ which it was their special province to multiply for the good 
of aU, and willing, when the need arose, to use the sword in 
defence of liberty and the resistance of wrong-doing, they 
saw that their calling, to be properly exercised, must he one 
of peace. Therefore they made it so as far as they could. 
For many generations to come, most of all in tlie business of 
the East India Company, the merchant had to travel with 
the sword at his side. But henceforth we shall not find the 
great merchants of England acting as regular servants of the 
State, or the commissioned soldiers or sailors engaging in the 
systematic pursuit of commerce. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^E MYDDELTOSS AND TEG MIDDLETONS OF LOSDOS^ 
[1560-1631.] 
CoNTEMPORARy with Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir John 
Hawkins, and in the generation succeeding theirs, were many 
great and influential London mercliants. One of tbe moat 
famous was Sir Lionel Dtickett, Gresham'a friend and chief 
executor," The son of a Nottingham gentleman, he was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1573, and sharer in nearly every 
important venture of those times. Here we find him busy 
about furnaces set up for his use in England ; there he is em- 
ploying agents to melt copper and silver for him at Augsburg. 
At one time we see him taking part in tlie manufacture of 
cloth ; at another he is forming a com])any with the great 
Cecil and the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester as members, 
to construct waterworks for the draining of mines-t Such 
was his wealth, we are told, that to each of his three 
daughters he gave as dowry upwards of 5,000?. in Tudor 
money ; and when asked why he had not given more, he 
answered that that was as much as it was seemly for him 
to bestow, since Elizabeth herself, on becoming Queen, had 
found only 10,000/. in her Eschequer.J 

Another great merchant of Tudor Loudon was Sir Edward 
Osborne. He it was who, according to the tradition, in or 
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near the year 1536, being apprenticed to Sir "William 
Hewett, — a great cl nth -dealer, who came from Leicester to 
London to be Lord Mayor in 1560, and to have a handsome 
house on London Bridge,— jumped into tie Thames to save 
from drowning his master's little daughter, Anne, who had 
fallen from an open window into the river. In after-years, 
when Mistress Aune was old enongh to be married, more 
than one suitor of rank — the Earl of Shrewsbury among tlie 
number — sought her hand, partly on account of her own good 
looks, partly on account of the rich dowry that would be 
given with her. But the honest merchant refused tlieni all. 
' Edward Osborne,' he said, ' had saved her life, and Edward 
Osborne should marry her.' To that the young man readily 
Bed, and in due time he inherited all his father-in-law's 
wealth, to augment it during a long life of successful enter- 
prise, and become the founder of the present dukedom of 
Leeds/ 

We have seen how he and Richard Staper were associated 
in some early trading to the West Indies. They were also 
influential members of the Turkey or Levant Company, and 
partners in several important ventures to the Mediterranean 
ports. In 1581 we find them petitioning Secretary W'alsing- 
ham for protection of their property from Turkish pirates.t 
Inl5S3Cfebome was chosen Lord Mayor, and during his year 
of office lie seems to have been unusually zealous in seeking 
the weltare of the City. On the 14th of December, 1588, he 
petitioned the Crown that carriers might be prevented from 
travelling on the Sabbath day, either in London or its sub- 
urbs.J A fortnight later he addressed the Council again, 
X)niplainingof the great number of Irish beggars and vagrants 
who infested the City, and had to be committed to Bridewell, 
and begging that they might all be sent back to their own 
country, and care taken to prevent any others from coming in 
their place.J In the following spring again we find him cor- 
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responding with Walsingbara about the ancient rif,'hts of the 
City, aeaurjng him that the zeal shown by him and liis felloi^ 
citizens, in tliia matter, resulted from no disaffection towards 
the Queen, but that they felt it their boiinden duty to main- 
tdin their time-honoured liherties. Tlie special subject of 
controversy just then was the power of the Gty of London 
in directing the affairs of Southwark," 

Having in 1580 and the nine following years been a lead- 
ing member of the Turkey Company, not yet fully incor- 
porated, Sir Edward Osborne was the principal agent in 
procuring fur it a regular charter in 1590, t the year before 
his death. He seems, however, to liaye tuken no part in 
the much more important Company for trading to the East 
Indies, in process of formation during the ensuing years. 

Conspicuous among the founderd of that Company were' 
several members of two illustrious families as closely allied 
in name as they were in worth of cliarat-ter and boldness of 
enterprise. It ia more than probable that they were kindred 
in blood as well as in spirit ; but of that there la no proof. 
To the one belonged Sir Hugh Myddeiton and his brothers 
William and Thomas ; to tlie other, Jjir Henry JVIiddleton 
and his brother David.t 

All we know of the Middletona is that they were 'of 
Ciieshire,' and laid claim to a Welsii anceatry.5 The 
MyddeltoQs were also Welsh, and connected with Cheshire. 
A descendant of Blaydd, Lord of Penllyn, in Merionethshire, 
a famous warrior of the twelfth century, married the sister 
and h«ress of Sir Alexander Myddeiton, of Myddeiton, in 
, and, assuming bis wife's name, had for great- 
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grandson a David Myddelton, of Gwaenynog, in Denbigh, 
Receiver of North Wales in the time of Edward the Fourth. 
Of this worthy the chief tiling known is, as we are to!d by 
the historian of Denbigh, that he ' paid his addresses to £lyn, 
daughter of Sir John Doune, of Utkinton, in Cheshire, and 
gained the lady's affections. Eut the parents preferred 
their relative, Richard Donne, of Croton. The marriage n'as 
accordingly celebrated ; but David Myddelton watched the 
bridegroom leading his bride out of church, killed him on 
the spot, carried away his widow, and married her forthwith, 
so that she was maid, widow, and twice a wife in one day/* 
Une of this David's grandsons was Richard Itlyddelton, of 
Galcb Hill, the first membef of Parliament for Denbigh in 
Henry the Eighth's reign, and governor of its castle under 
Edwajd the Sixth, Mary, and Ehzabeth. He died in 1575, 
at the age of sis^-seven, leaving behind him sixteen cLil- 




dren,t of whom four at least, \\'illiani, Thomas, Hugh, and 
Robert, claim to he mentioned here. 
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WiUlam Myddelton was a, friend of Raleigh's, and, like 
him, a sailor and an author. Born Boniewliere nt'ar the 
year 1545, he studied at Oxford, and in later days gave | 
proof of his scholarship by translating the book of Psalms 
into Welsh, and wriling ' Barddooaietli ; or, the Art of Welsh 
Poetry,' a work highly thought of io its day. But at an 
early age the fame of such voyag'ers as Frobiaher, Drake, 
and Hawkins, enticed him to sea, and it was as a sailor that 
he rose to distinction. He did his share of patriotic work in 
the Armada fight, and in 1591, when Lord Thomas Howard 
led a little squadron to figlit with the Spanish fleet in the 
West Indian seas, he was captain of one of the ships, and 
by hia sharpness and promptitude saved the whole from de- 
struction. His younger years seem to have been chiefly- 
passed upon the sea, now and then on errands of commerce, 
but oftener in pursuit of Spanish ships of war or merchan- 
dize, whose seizure served at the same time to enrich the 
captors and to impoverish the great enemy of England. 
When he was forty-eight or fifty lie settled down to a quiet 
life in London, where he and liis friends. Captain Thomas 
Price and Captiun Koct, were wont to attract crowds of won- 
dering lookers on, curious to behold the first smokers of 
tobacco in the streets of London. He is supposed to have died 
at his house in Highgate, in or soon after the year 1603.* 

Long before that time his younger brothers, Thomas, 
Hugh, and Robert, had become famous tradesmen and mer- 
chants of London. Thomas, now somewhat over fifty, and 
living in Queeiihithe, was an influential member of the 
Grocers' Company, He was made an alderman in May, 
1603, and knighted in the following July, by the new King, 
James the First, and towards the end of the year he served 
in the first Parliament assembled by that monarch. In the 
same Parliament Robert Myddelton, the 'youngest of the 
three brothers, who was of the Spinners' Guild, had a seat. 

Hugh Myddelton also had a place in it as member for his 
• Wnj-IAHB, Aadtnl and Modern VenhSyh. 
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native town of Denbigh. Born about the year 1555, Hugh 
had been apprenticed to the Goldsmiths' Company in his youth, 
and now had a famous shop, a favourite haunt of Sir Waller 
Kaleigh's in Basinghall Street. But he had also spent much 
al his time in Denbigh. In 1597 lie was alderman of the 
town, and under that year we find him described in the local 
records as ' citizen and goldsmith of London, and one of the 
merchant adventurers of England.* All ihe three brothers 




were members of the old Merchant Adventurers' Company, 
just then almost at the height of its prosperity. Thomas and 
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Robert were also sharers in the establishment of the new and 
yet more prosperous East India Company in 1599. 

Many voyan;ea had been made to India, both by inde^ 
pendent adventurers and by the agents of the Turkey and 
Guinea Companies, before that date. In 1579 a Tboma* 
Stevens had gone thither, by way of tlie Cape ; and in 15S3 
Ralph Fitch had been sent in search of an overland route 
by the Turkey Company. Passing from Bagdad, along the 
Tigris and across the Persian Gulf to Ormus, and proceeding 
thence, by way of Goa, to Agra, Bengal, Pegu, Ceylon, and 
China, he had returned in 1591, with wonderful accounts of 
the wealth of these strange countries.* Two years before bia 
return, moreover, several merchants had sougiit permission of 
Queen Elizabeth to send some ships to the islands and coa&t 
towns of the Indian seas, there to establish markets for tha 
sale of English cloths and other articles, and for the taking 
in exchange of such native pi-oduce as liad hitherto only been 
procurable through Russian or Portuguese traders.! Tliree 
vessels had accordingly been despatched with tliat intent in 
15i)l. Two of them were lost in a storm, and the third, 
commanded by Master James Lancaster, only returned ' after 
many grievous raisfortunes.'lt 

The promoters of the expedition, however, were not dis- 
heartened. In September, 1599, after long consultation, an 
association of more than a hundred mercliants was funned, 
with an aggregate capital of 30,133/. 6s. 8i?, to which 
Thomas and Robert Myddleton subscribed 500^.§ and on the 
last day of 1600, a wliole year being spent in argumente 
with the Queen as to the fitness of the enterprise, a charter 
was obtained allowing them, ' for the honour of our native 
country and for the advancement of the trade of merchandize 
within the realm of England, to set forth a voyage to 
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East Inilit'S, and otlier tbe islands and countries tbere- 
abouts.'* Preparations for the expedition were straightway 
made, and by the 2nd of April, 1601, five shi])s were 
ready to embark under the conimaud of Captain Lancaster, 
Henry Middleton, ' of Cheshire,' haying charge of ouc of the 
vessels. 

Of this Henry MIddleton's antecedents we are very igno- 
rant. It'is pretty certain that he accompanied Lancaster on 
bU earlier voyage ; but the first we actually know of bim is 
that he was an energetic adviser on all matters appertaining 
to tbe new expedition. One day we find a Committee 
appointed to discuss with him tbe general arrangements for 
the voyage ;t on another he is asked, and gladly consents, 
to be one of tbe C.'ompauy's tliree principal factors in the 
possessions it hope's to acquire ;t and on a third, be is com- 
mfsMoncd, with some others, to buy tlie requisite proviaons 
'as good and cheap as they can.'§ At oue time, again, a. 
messenger is sent to ask what entertainment be desires for 
himself on the voyage ; at another, his advice is taken as 
to the princes and potentates in India to whom the Queen 
shall write letters of introduclioo, and as to the terms in 
which those letters shall he expressed. |] 

At length, all preliminaries being completed, Captain 
Henry Middleton set out as Vice-Admiral of the Hector, 
with payment of UlO?. down and tbe promise of 200?. more 
if tbe afi'air succeeded, and with authority to assnme com- 
mand of the whole expedition in case of Lancaster's death.^ 
The little fleet, quitting Torbay on tbe 2nd of May, 1601,"' 
proceeded at once to Acheen, the principal port of Sumatra, 
and there formed an alliance with the king of the island, 
who wrote to Queen Elizabeth, telling her bow tbe coming 
of the English had filled the horizon with joy. Great 
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quantities of pepper and all tlie other spices procurable in 
Sumatra were brought by the natives, and as good fortune 
would have it, a large Portuguese vessel, laden with calico 
and other valuable goods, fell into the hands of the English, 
so that tbey had more treasure than their sliips could hold. 
Some of these goods they exchanged at a profit for the pro- 
duce of Bantam in Java, wiiere thoy established commercial 
relations; and, in September, 1603, tliey returned to 
England with a ricii store of wealth for their employers. * 

The next expedition of the East India Company waa 
undertaken in 1604, and then Middleton succeeded \ji.n.'* 
caster in the command of the fleet.t Four ships, the 
largest being the Red Dragon, of 600 tons burthen, yi\\h 
Henry Middleton and his brother David on board, set out 
on tiie 'iSth of March, in that year. On the 5tli of Sep- 
tember, after a slow voyage, consequent on the illness of 
many of tlie sailors, the Cape of Good Hope waa doubled ; 
and on the 23rd of December, Middleton anchored off 
Bitiitau), Tliere he stowed large quantities of pepper and 
other goods, collected by the agents *ho had been left there 
two years before, in two of his ships for transmission to 
England, and himself proceeded, with the two others, to 
explore the Maluco Islands and establish commercial rela- 
tions with their inhabitants, native and European. On the 
17th of March, said one of the party, " we had sight of all 
the clove islands, that is to say, Maquian, Motir, TidorS, 
and Ternati, all of them peaked hills in form of a sugar-loaf. 
The people of Maquian came aboard of ua with fresh victuals. 
They said they had good store of cloves in the island, but 
they could not sell us any without leave of the King of 
Ternate." Ternati had been visited by Sir Francis Drake 
in 1579 ; and thither Middleton proceeded to forra^ 
alliance with its King, who found himself sorely troubled both 
by the quickened jealousy of his old enemy, the King 
Tidore, and by the new rivalries of the Dutch and Portuguese 

* Bni'tiE, vul. i„ pp. 131, 1S2. t SAtKutL'BV, vol. i., p. 140, 
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merchants already settled in his island. Some difficulties 
arose through Middleton's returning to aid his new ally in 
fighting against the rival King ; but at last friendship was 
formed with both potentates, and from each Middleton 
received letters to King Jamea of England, " Hearing of 
the good report of your Majesty," ran the King of Temate'a 
letter, " by the coming of the great Captain Francis Drake, 
in the time of my father, which was abt>ut some thirty years 
past ; by the which captain, my predecessor did send a ring 
unto the Queen of England, as a token of remembrance 
between us ; since the time of tlie departure of the aforesaid 
captain, we have daily expected his return. My father lived 
many years after, and I, after the death of my father, have 
lived in the same hope, till I was father of eleven children ; 
in which time I have been informed that tlie English were 
men of so bad disposition that they came not as peaceable 
merchants, hut to dispossess them of their country, which by 
the coming of the bearer hereof we have found to the con- 
trary, which greatly we rejoice at." This letter was deli- 
vered in June, 1605, at an audience given by the King of 
Temate to Middleton, ' with the sudden coming of a great 
many lights, and in the midst one of the chief noblemen 
under a canopy, carrying the letter in a platter of gold, 
covered with a coverture of cloth of gold.' It was presented, 
with many proofs that his voyage, notwithstanding the loss 
of one of his four ships, had been successful, on his return 
to England in May, 1606.' 

A third voyage was made in 1607, under the command 
of Captain Keeling, David Middleton, and the William 
Hawkins whom we have already met with as the companion 
of Edward Fenton in a voyage to the coast of Brazil in 
1582 and 1583.t It was so successful that the profits 



* A full and veiy mtcrestlng contemporai; ftocoimt nf tbis ci peilition. la 
in The Ft^gs of Sir HmiTy Middlet-m to Baalata ujmJ Oie Malaeo I»Uiad», 
edited by Mr, Boi/ros Coknbt lor ilie Hnkluyt Socielj in 1855. 

t SADtEUtQY, vqL I, p. laO. 
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divided among the sliaretioldei's nmouiited to uo loss than 
two huniircd and thirty-four per cent,.' On this orxasion 
Henry Middleton stayed at home ; but he was not idle. 
Od the 25th of May, 1006, he was knighted nt Greenwich 
on aci!Ount of his zeal on the East India Company's behalf, 
and lie and Ins friend Captain Lancaster were in conetant 
communication with its directors — his namesakes, Thomas 
and Robert Myddleton being of the number, — gii'ing advice 
on all matters connected with the new expedition, receiving ' 
their shares of profits on the amounts ventured by themselves, 
and the like.t In January, 1007, it was ordered that, 'the ' 
Japan boy brought home last voyage by Sir Henry Middleton 
be taken by David Middleton as his boy this voyaare, and 
decently apparelled at the Comjwny'a charge before his 
departure ft and in November a committee was appointed 
'to agree with Sir Henry Middleton, who seemed indined 
to go the fourth voyage. '§ Unfortunately the agreement 
was not made, as in that case the diaaatrous issue of the 
voyage migtit have been averted. Two vessels were 
despatched in January, 1608, one to be lost in the Indian 
seas ; and the other, with 70,000/. worth of goods on board, 
to be pulled to pieces on the coast of France, by ' the wicked 
Bretons, who went aboard to make spoil of the rich mer- 
ctiandize they found therein.'!! Better success attended tie 
next expedition, conducted by Captain David Middleton, 
who, having returned from his former voyage, set out again I 
in April, 11309, having command of only a single ship, the 
Expedition, a good part of which belonged to himself and ' 
his elder brother. After an absence of two years, he broug^ 
back a cargo of nutmegs and mace, which yielded a profit 
of two hundred and eleven per cent.li 

Thus far the operations of the East India Company had 
been only, as it weri', experimental, and on tlie whole the I 
experiment was mightily successful. Hardly a company at ] 

• SADtSBiUtT, vol. l, p. iliii. X ■n«'f.. p. U8. II Ibid., pp, SI2, 
t itW,, p. 1*G, 40. S 'W'l,. p, IGO. \ Ibid., p. 18*. 
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all, according to the modern acceptation of the word, it bad 
been, and for some years longer continued to be, little more 
than a gatbering of iiidepeudent traders who speculated as 
mucb or as little aa they chose on each separate voyage, and 
only clubbed together under the direction of managers 
chosen from themselves, in order that the expeditions might 
be large enough, and sufficiently protected, to be conducted 
securely and with profit, A step in advance, however, was 
made in May, 1609, when, in lieu of the privileges conferred 
for fifteen years by Queen Elizabeth, a new Charter was 
obtained from James the First granting to the Company, 
' the whole, entire and only trade and traffic to the East 
Indies,' for ever and a day, no one being allowed to have 
any share in that branch of commerce without licence from 
the Company, and all the members being bound by oath to 
be good and true to the King and faithful and assistant to 
the Company, ' having no singular regard to themselves in 
hurt or prejudice of the said fellowship.'* 

Encouraged by tliis, the Company resolved on a larger 
enterprise than had yet been undertaken. At its first public 
dinner, suggested by a present of a brace of bucks from the 
Earl of Southampton, ' to make merry withal in regard of 
their kindness in accepting him of their company,' it was 
resolved that two new ships should be built of a sort specially 
adapted for the business, and they were ready in less than a 
year.t The larger of the two was the largest merchant 
ship yet built ; its burthen being, according to different 
accounts, either ten, eleven, or tveelve hundred tons. A silk 
ensign, ' with the Company's arms in silk or metal, aa shaJl 
be thought fit,' was provided by Master Eobert Myddelton, 
the skinner ;% and on the occasion of its being launched, on 
the 30tb of December, preparations were made for a sump- 
tuous banquet served on china dishes, at which King James, 
the Queen and the young Prince Henry were present. His 
• Sainsbl-bt, vol. i., pp. 134, 185. t Ibkl^ p. 188. 
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Majraty cliristencd tlie ship by the name of 77ie Trads'g 
Incretae, niid while the salutes were being fired, put a 
medal, witii a ejeat gold chain, about the neck of Sir 
Thomas Smytlie, the first governor of the Company." 

That doue, and 82,000/, havinf; been expended in cargoes 
and shipping expenses, the big ship, attended by two smaller 
ones, set out in March, ItilO, under the command of Sir 
Henry Middlcton, who was instructed to find his chief busi- 
ness in trading with -the people on the coasts of the Ited 
Sea. A prosperous voyage was made round the Cape and 
up the eastern coast of Africa, as far as Mocha, which 
Middleton reached early in November. Great show of 
friendship came from the governor of the place, and the only 
difficulty the English felt was in the want of a table on which 
to expose the cloths and other commodities that tliey brought 
for sale. Costly presents and very loving and courteous 
speeches were exchanged, unl.il Middleton had been enticed 
to take up his residence in the town, and bring with him 
a quantity of his most valuable goods. No sooner was he 
on shore, however, than his deputies on shipboard began to 
misconduct themselves, and give some cxense for the rough 
conduct that the natives had been trcacJierously contriving. 
" One grief on the neck of another," wrote Middlcton, " makes 
a burden of my life, and therefore makes me write I scarce 
know what." He and the fifty-one companions who were 
with bira had plenty of time for writing during the ^x 
months, from November 1610 to May 1611, of their cap- 
tivity among the Turks. One of the number, William 
Pembcrton, managed to run away, * having taken a surfeit 
of captivity imder these heathen tyrants.' Wandering about 
the shore, he found a caniie, tied liia shirt to a pole by help 
of his garters, and so, between paddling and sailing, made 
his way to the ship, half dead from toil and want of food. 
Several times he wrote to his master urging him to procure 
some native clothing, cut off his liair, besmear his face, 
■ Bawsbi<bt, vol. i.. pp. 201, 202. 
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steal out of the town with a burden on liia back : ' if he would 
do that, said Peniberton, ' they would get him safely into a. 
boat.' But Middleton did not approve of the expedient. 
He would neither listen to Pemberton's assurance that ' in this 
heathenish and barbarous place they were void of all gentle 
kind of humanity," and therefore must be met by subterfuge, 
nor consent to the proposal of his chief deputy, Captain 
Dowoton, that the English should make a forcible entry into 
Mocha and so liberate him. At last, however, he made his 
escape, and partly by threatening to attack the town, partly 
by promising that neither he nor any other English should 
in future make trading expeditious to those parts, he then 
succeeded in procuring the release of his comrades. * 

These troubles caused lo the English, besides the deaths, 
by actual murder or cruel captivity, of several good mi:n, a 
loss of 26,000?, and a waste of eleven months' tim& Then 
came a tide of better fortune. Quitting the Red Sea, Middle- 
ton made for Surat, and, reaching it in October, found a 
Portuguese squadron of twenty armed vessels stationed at the 
moutii of the river on pnrpose to prevent the landing of any 
rival traders. The Portuguese admiral sent to say that, if the 
English had authority from his sovereign, they might enter ; 
otherwise, the sooner they went away the better would be their 
fortune. Sir Henry answered tliat he bore credentials from the 
King of England to the Great Mogul, whose territory was free 
to all natioLis, and who owed no vassalage to the Portuguese ; 
that he wished no harm to the merchants of other nations, 
but that he certainly intended to enforce the rights of his 
own. For a time he did his best to carry on peaceful traffic 
with the natives, but finding himself thwarted therein, he 
boldly set his three vessels to attack the enemy's twenty ; 
with such success, that one of the Portuguese frigates was 
sunk and the others were put to flight, save one, which fell 
into his hands with a rich store of Indian goods. The coast 
being thus clear. Sir Henry proceeded to make a treaty with 
* SjUNhbl-hv, tuL i., p. 205-224. 
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the Datives, and to buy from them iiJl tlie uaefijj connnoditiea 
tliat lie could find in the plncc. Good fortune, liowL-vcr, was 
not to remain with the ill-named Trade's Increase, or her 
commander. Meeting acme other eliips sent out from Eng- 
land, Middlcton returned to Mocha, an.l, in e^cuBable Tiula- 
tion of his agreement with its treacherous governor and 
people, set himself to punish tbem for the cruelties to which 
he and his men had been subjected a year before. Then he 
reerossed the Indian ocean with a view of making a profit at 
Bantam ; but the Trade's Increase struck on a rock during 
tlie voyage and was hardly able to reach its destination, and 
the other two vessels were considerably the worse for two 
years' tossing about. One of them was sent to England 
under Captain Downton in the spring of 1G13, while Middle- 
ton and tlie rest took up their residence iu what is called 
' his little new-built viUaye of PuUopenjaun,' not far from 
Bantam. " He that escapes without disease," Downton had 
written, " from that atinkinfj stew of the Chinese part of 
Banttm must be of a strong constitution of l>ody." Middle- 
ton's men died one by one, and he himself sank under a 
sicktieas that had been oppressing him for months, some- 
where near the end of l(j] 3 ; not, however, before the Trade'e 
Increase, which he had been waiting to repair with material 
from Kngland, had been beaten to pieces by the waves, 
" which is a great pity," wrote Chamberlain iu one of hie 
gossiping letters to Sir Dudley Carleton, " being tlie good- 
liest ship of England, and never made voyage before."* Far 
better would it have Iteen, however, for a score of such ships 
to have been wasted than that England and the East India 
Company should lose, in the prime of life. " the thrice worthy 
general," as Sir Dudley Digges termed him, " who laid tlie 
true foundation of our long-desired Cambaya trade. "t 

But Sir Henry Middleton had done hia work. While he 
was slowly dying in Java, the East India Company was being 

" Saihsiicbv, vol, i., pattim. 
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remodelled at home, and estjibllshed on a more permanent 
footing as a reiiular joint-stock society ; and within a year of 
his death, Sir Thomas Roe was sent aa an English amhassa- 
dor to the East, there to confirm the (.'ommercial relations 
which Sir Henry had already roughly formed, and to build up 
proper machinery for maintaining that English credit which 
the same forerunner had already spent his beat energies in 
stoutly defending. Capt^n David Mlddleton, moreover, 
tried to do something in continuation of hia brother's work. 
In April, 1614, he was appointed to the command of a new 
expedition, and, starting soon after that date, he reached 
Bantam in the following February, there to remedy the 
evils that had ensued upou Sir Henry's death more than 
a year before." And in many other ways he did good 
service to the Company before his death a few years later. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Myddeltons who stayed 
at home were winning for themselves even greater lame than 
came to the Middletons who devoted their talents to the pro- 
motion of East Indian commerce. Thomas and Robert 
Myddelton, as we have seen, were shareholders in the East 
India Company from the first, and Robert, at any rate, con- 
tinued all through his life one of its most zealous supporters. 
He was for many years an influential member of the Court of 
Directors.f He was conspicuous among the body of £ast 
India merchants who, not content with prosecuting their 
trade by the southern route, round the Cape of Good Hope. 
in 1610, combined to send Henry Hudson in search of the 
long-hoped-for passage by the North West, and who thereby, 
though not succeeding in their immediate object, greatly 
helped on the work of North American discovery and colo- 
nization. J In December, 1()14, he and another merchant 
were chosen to go on an embassage to Holland, there to try 
and smooth down tlie differences between the English and 
Dutch East India Companies ; and to effect ' a mutual con- 
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junction between these two countries.'* Myddelton waa four 
months in Holland, and for his work tliere be receivnd a 
reward of 200^., about which he was instructed to saj nothing 
to his friends, " because do exception should be taken by the 
generality, who have no means to consider the causes moving 
to bestow so liberally upon hiin."t But nothing came of the 
embassage, the Dutch making it a condition that the English 
should join with them in fighting in the East the Spaniards 
towards whom King James the First was showing so much 
favour in the West. " Our desire is," it was said, " that we 
and tiie Hollanders, as friends and neighbours, may freely, 
without any opposition on either part, trade in every place 
whei-e the other resided ; but the Hollanders do not well taste 
the proposition without the conditions above mentioned."} 
Therefore, the Dutch and the English companies continued 
at feud for a long time to come, and Robert Myddelton con- 
tinued to benefit the London company and to enrich himself 
in the old ways. 

We do not find that his brother Hugh had anything to do 
with East Indian commerce; but he found for himself plenty 
of other business. As one of the Society of Merchant 
Adventurers, he traded with the European ports, and he was 
especially zealous in the advancement of domestic euterprise. 
Most of his wealth was amassed in his goldsmith's shop in 
Basinghall Street, where among other like transactions he re- 
ceived, ou the 9th of January, 1605, 250/., for 'a pendant of 
one diamond, bestowed upon the Queen by his MajeBty.'§ But 
he was much more tiiaii a goldsmith. As a Member of Par- 
liament we see him frequently employed on Committees of 
Inquiry touching questions of trade and finance ; and from 
a speech made by him in the House of Connnons in May, 

* SAinaBDHT, vol. L> pp. 348, SOS. 
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1 Ltitan /rufi George Lord CuTew to Sir Thamai Jtoe, eiiittii for the 
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1614, it appears that, nut synipathiziag with tbe old-fashioned 
and very foolish prejudice in favour of sending raw material 
abroad, so lliat foreigners might have the labour of working 
it up, he established a large cloth manufactory at home, and 
in that way enabled several hundred families to maintain 
themselves in com fort,' 

There was yet another business, more memorable thau 
any of them, which Hugh Jlyddelton had wit and wisdom to 
devise, and patient energy to bring to a successful issue. lu 
January, 1G05, he and bis brother Robert were on a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons respecting tlie possibdity of 
briuging'a stream of running water from the River Lea to 
tbe northern parts of London,t a subject that the incTeasing 
need of water-supply for tbe City had long forced upon the 
|)eople's attcutioiL 'Tlie matter had been weli mentioned 
thougli little minded, long debated but never concluded," 
says thi! quaint historian, ' till courage and resolution lovingly 
shook hands together, as it appears, in tbe soul of this no-way- 
to-be-daunted, well-minded gentleman. 'J Myddelton had 
already shown himself ' no way to be daunted.' " It may 
please you to uiiderstaud, " he wrote to Sir John A\'ynne in 
1625, " that my first underlakiog of pufaUo works was amongst 
my own people, within less than a mile of the place where I 
had ray tirst being, t*enty-four or twenty-live years since, in 
seeking of coals for tbe town of Denbigh."§ No coals were 
to be found, and Myddelton lost much money through his 
persevering search for them ; but he straightway set himself to 
the prosecutiou of public works of another sort, and public 
works whose value cannot be over-estimated. 'If those,' 
exclaims Fuller, ' be recounted amongst David's worthies, 
who, breaking through the army of the Philistines, fetched 
water from the well of Bethlehem to satisfy the longing of 

* Mvute o/ Commotu' Jowruil, cited b; Sir. Smiled in Us lAvea of the 
Engineers ^LoDdDn, 1859), vol. I, pp. 103, 107. 
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David, founded more in fancy tlian necesalty. how nieritorimis 
a work did this worthy man perform, who, to quench tlie thirst 
of thousands in the populoiiB city of London, fetched water on 
liis own oust more tlian fout'-aiid-twenty miles, encountering 
all the way an army of opposition, grappling with hillo, 
BtrufTgiing with rocks, fighting with forests, till, in defiance of 
difficulties, lie bad brouglit his project to perfection !'• That 
was the nature of the work done by Myddelton in construct- 
ing the New Biver. 

The business was fairly entered upon on the 28th of March, 
1009, when the corporation of London formally accepted 
Myddelton's proposal to bring a supply of water from Chad- 
well and Amwell, in Hertfordshire, to Islington, as 'a tiling 
of great consequence, worthy of acceptance for the good of 
the City,' stipulating only that the work should be begun in 
two months' time, aud finished, if possible, within four years. 
The first sod was turned early in May ; and straightway 
began a atorm of angry abuse and idle complaint. The 
owners of lands througli which the New River was to pass 
petitioned Parliament for protection, representing that 
their meadows would be turned into ' boga aud quagmires,' 
and their ploughed fields into 'squiilid ground;' that their 
tarms would be ' mangled,' and that the canal would be 
worse than an open ditch into which men and lieasts would 
tumble by the score in fine weather, and wjiicli every heavy 
rainfall would cause to overflow, to the certain ruin of all the 
poor on its banks. "Much ado there is in the Iluuee," 
wrote one member in May, KilO, when the trench had been 
a year in construction, and upwards of 3,000^. had been 
spent upon it out of Myddclton's own purse, " about the work 
undertaken and far advanced already by Myddelton, of the 
cutting of a river through the grounds of many men, who, 
for their particular interests, so strongly oppose themselves to 
it, and are like, as it is said, to overthrow it all." Luckily 
they did not succeed. A bill was brought into Parliatuent 
• FrUiBH, WoTlhia of England, WftleB, p. 86, 
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and refeiTed to a Committee, but aa the Hnuse was soon after 
adjourned, and did nut meet again for four years, the cutting 
had been completed before any report could be made. 
Myddelton steadily pursued his work, without regard to the 
' accursed and malevoleut interposition,' as Stow calk it, ' of 
those enemies of all good endeavours, danger, difficulty, im- 
possibility, detraction, contempt, scorn, derision, yea, and 
desperate despite.' Stow tells us how he himself went 
often to watch the progress of the river, and ' diligently ob- 
served that admirable art, palna, and industry were bestowed 
for the passage of it, by reason that all grounds are not of a 
like nature, some being oozy and very muddy, others again 
as stiff, craggy, and stony. The depth of the trench in some 
places descended full thirty feet, if not more, whereas in 
other places it required a sprightful art again to mount it over 
a valley in a trough, between a couple of hills, the trough all 
the while borne up by wooden arches, some of them fi\ed in 
the ground very deep, and rising in height about twenty-three 
feet.' Honest Stow would have marvelled greatly at modern 
developjnents of engineering art : but so, too, would Myddel- 
ton ; and if we would measure the greatness of the man's 
achievement, we most compare it with previous and contem- 
porary works, not with those produced by workmen who have 
been stimulated by examples such as his. 

Myddelton worked with desperate energy ; but the opposi- 
tion he had to encounter, and the great expenses to which he 
was put, might have ruined or at any rate delayed the 
scheme, had not help come from an unexpected quarter. 
' King James,' writes one king- worshipping historian of 
Hertfordshire, 'residing at Theobald's, through whose park 
the New Iliver mns, was lieartily concerned for the success 
of the endeavour, and promoted it with so great zeal, as per- 
haps he may be reckoned chief in the work.' Hardly that, 
indeed ; but let King James have his meed of praise. Where 
selfiahneas and vanity were not in the way, he had a fair 
amount of wisdom. He saw that the complaints of his sub- 
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jccts were without reason, ami tliftt Mydik'ltoii waa cngiiged 
on a work tliat wutild bring wealtli to its promoters as well 
as ti(;aUh to the people on whose beliitlf it was uudertaketL 
Therefore in November, Kill, his Majesty made un agree- 
ment with tiie goldaniitli to tlie effect that he would pay half 
the expenses of the undertaking and aff'ord apopial f'aeilitiea 
for carrying on the work as far as it had to pass through tlie 
royal grounds, on condition that iie should receive a moiety 
of all interest and profits to be derived irom it when com- 
plete. Ill accordance with this contract, Myddelton re- 
ceived from the King, in several instalments, the sum of 
8,609?. 14a. 6d. : whence it appears that the whole cost of 
the work was 17,21S>/. i)s. ; a large smn to be spent on a 
single undertaking in the seventeenth century, but small 
enough when we consider the amount of good that was done 
thereby. The distance between I^ndoo and Chadwell is 
hardly twenty miles, but the length of the New River was 
made nearly forty miles, to lessen the number of cuttitigs 
and embankments. All was finished by the autumn of 
1613, and then Myddelton was rewarded for tlie contempt 
and abuse that had attended his persevering effoits tiirough 
four years and a half." 

On Michaelmas-day the New River was formally opened, 
when a procession started from the Guildhall, with Sir John 
Swinnerton, the Lord Mayor, at its head, and made its way 
to the reservoir at Islington there to witness a characteristic 
pageant, composed tor the occasion by Tliouias Middleton, 
the dramatist, a namesake, Intt apparently no kinsman, of 
Sir Hugh's. After a performance of music there appeared ' a 
trotip of labourers, to the number of threescore or upwards, 
all ill green caps alike, bearing in their hands tiie symbols 
of their several employments,' and by one of their number, 

• Smileb, Lim of tht Engineer; vol i.. pp. JlO-124, Having nothing 
new tu tell about tlic foniiatiini of tlie Kew Itivor, I lutvo iu tljo fon^ng 
poragrii[ilis only rt?peatei], as hrit'fl; aa possible, tlie fouts given in detail 
in Mr. Bmilce's JeUgbtfu] pogos. 
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their behalf, this speecli was 



' Long hBTs we l&bonied, long deaiied and prayed, 
l^'ur tliu greut worh's port'ectiou : itnd by Ih' aid 
Of Hearen and good men'a wishes, 'tis at length 
Happily conquered by coat, wit, and Bttength. 
After five yenra nf deac oxpenae in days, 
Travail and |iaiua. begidea the infinite nays 
OrnDalice, envy, false suggeatiocs. 
Able to daunt tiie spirit of might; ones 
In wealth and courage, thia, a work so TBxe, 
Only by one man's industry, ccst, and care, 
la brought to blest effect, so niuch withstood ; 
His only aim the City's general good, 
' Then worthy nmgiHtmtea, to whose content. 
Next to the State, all this great care was bent, 
And (at the public good which grace requires. 
Your lovea and furtherance chiefly bu tledrei 
To cherish these proceedings, which may give 
Courage to some thai umy hfccufter live 
To practise deeds of goodness and of fame, 
And gladly light their actions by his name.' 

Then followed a description of the labourers employed 
upon the work : — 

' First here's the overseer, this tried man, 
An ancient soldier and an artisan ; 
Tlie clerk ; luxt him the mathematician ; 
The master of the timber-work takes place 
Next aflei Qiese; the meoawer in like case; 
Bricklayer; and engineer; and after those. 
The borer ; and the pavier; then it shows 
The labourers nest ; keeper of Amweli head ; 
The walkers lust ; so all their names ore read. 
Yet these but parceU of sii hundred more. 
That at one time have been employed before ; 
Yet these in si^ht, and utl the rest will say. 
That every week they bad their royal pay 1 
— Now for the fruits then. Flow forth, procions spring. 
So long and dearly songbt for, and now bring 
Comfort to ail that lore thee ; loudly sing. 
And with thy crystal murmur struck together. 
Bid all thy true well-wiahere welcome hither I' 

' At which words,' tho narrative concludes, ' the 
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opened, the stream let into the cistern, druma and trumpets 
giviug it triumphant welcomes, and, for tlie close of this tlieir , 
honourablo entertainment, a peal of chambers." " 

But there was yet greater show of houour to the Myd- 
deltona on tlie Lord Mayor's Day following this 29th of 
September. Sir Thomas Mjddelton, the grocer, was Mayor 
elect for the ensuing year, and part of the festival prepared 
for the occasion was a sort of raiisque, written by the i 
Thomas Middleton who penned tiie speech in honour of j 
Sir Hugh, and entitled ' The Triumph of Truth." The pro- 
cession started from Bow Lane, where the citizens assembled 
to hear some music, and, when that was over, to see the 
emblematical appearance of Ijondon, ' attired like a revereod 
mother, a long white hair naturally flowing on either side of 
her; on her head a model of steeples and turrets, her habit 
crimson silk, her left liaud holding a key of gold.' In a 
long speech this lady addressed the new Lord Mayor to the 
effect that, through all the former years, she had trained and 
watched over him like a mother, and, sbe concluded, 

■ Now to tlij ohargo. thy government, thy onrcs, 
Tfay motbnr in her age aubioits her years ; 
Aiid though (to ray nbanilnnt grief I epeak it, 
Wliioli now o'erflows my juy) Home sona I have, 
TlianklDBs. imMud, and (liwibedieTit, 
RewfLTiling utl my homiljcti with neglect, 
TliB thnnfuhieBa in which Ihy life doth move, 
Did ever promise fairer tr\At£ of love- 
So go thou forwnld, my thrira-hononred son. 
In ways of goodnasi ; glory is boat won 
When merit hringa it home ; disdain all titles 
Purohaaed witli coin ; of honouTB luke thou hold 
By thy desert — let otliera buy 't with gold. 
Fix thy moHl precinus thougiits upon the weight 
Thou goert to undergo, 'tis the just government 
Of this famoil eity, mc<, whom nations call 
Their brlghtoot eye : then with what care and f^ 
Ought I to be o'erBBeo to he kept clear? 
Bpota in deformed faros orti wnxce noted. 
Fair clieetra ate stained if ne'er so little blotted. 

• NiCBOLi, Frogratet o/Jamet J. (London, 1828), vol. ii,. p. 702. 
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Sfle'st tliou tliU key of gold 7 it shows tliy cLstge ; 
Tliia place is [lie king's cbamber ,- all pallution. 
Sin aad ancleaiiliiiess mmt be locked ont here, 
Auii be kvpt awcet with satictity, faith, Bod fi.^ar.' 

Tiiat discourse ended, Sir Thomas Slyddeltoii proceeded 
to the river-aide on liia way to St. Paul's. At Bayiiard's 
Castle he was greeted by Truth's Angel on horseback, ' his 
raiment of white silk powdered with stars of gold,' on whom 
attended Zeal, ' in a garment of flame-coloured silk, with 
bright hair on his head, from which shot fire-beams, his 
right hand holding a flaming scourge, intimating thereby 
tbat^ as he is the manifester of Truth, ho is likewise the chas- 
tiser of Indolence and Error,' Tiiey made suitable speeciies, 
and then appeared Error, ' his garment of ash-coloured silk, 
his head rolled in a cloud over which stood an ow], a mole 
on one shoulder, a bat on the other, all symbols of blind 
ignorance and darkness ;' and accompanying him was Envy, 
'eating a human heart, mounted on a rhinoceros, her left 
breast bare where a snake fastened, holding in her right 
baud a dart tincted with blood,' Both of these also ad- 
dressed the new Ix)rd Mayor, seeking to win him for them- 
selves. Thus spake Error : — 

' This twelvemocth, if thou loyat revengB or gnin, 
I'll teach thee to cast mists to blind the plain 
And simple oyo of man ; he sliall not know 't, 
Nor eee thy wratii when 'tis upon Ms throat ; 
All iliaJl be canial with such ort and wit, 
That whbt tby lust acts, shalt bo (wunted fit. 
Thea for atteodaots that may beet obsmve thee, 

- Ill pick ottt Bargcaota of mj bimd to serve thee : 
Here's Gluttooy and SloQi, two precious sIbvqb, 
Will tell thee more than a wliole herd of kimied 
The worth of every office to a hair. 
And who bids mo£t anil liow the markets are. 
Let tlieni alone to mnell, and for a need, 
They'll bring thee in bribea for measuiea and light bread- 
Keep thy eja winking, and thy band wide ope, 
Tlien shnlt thou know vhat wealth is, and the scope 
Of rich Buthority. Oil. 'tis sweet and dear I 
Alake use of time then, thoa habt but one poor year. 
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Ttieru ia H poor, \hva, threadbare (biug cnllctl Truth : 

1 give thee wikniing of her ; if she apc^alc, 

Stiip butli tUne ears lAoee : moat profeaaionB break 

That over iluiilt mth her ; unlucky thing, 

Blie'n almoat awom to nnthJQg ; I can bring 

A tboiUbnd lit onr pnrifih, liOitdbB qaeans, 

That ne'er Itnew what Truth monnt, nor ever meann ; 

Some I oould coll and luia, e'en in tlds throng 

If I wiinlil show m; ohildren, and liov Btroug 

I were in fhction, 'Lna I poor simple ittmy, 

She's nil her lifeKniB finding nut oae wny, 

Slie'a but ono foolish way, straight on, right rormirJ. 

And yet she mukta a toil on't, and go(!s nn, 

With caro and fear roraonth, whon I can run 

Over a hundred with delight and pleasure, 

Backnrtys and liywsys, and fetch in by monsure, 

After the wtJieenf ray lieftrt, by gliifls, 

DHveit; and slight. And FU give tlice gffta ; 

I'll show thee all my corners, yet untold. 

The *ery nooks wliere beldames bide their gold. 

Id hollow walU and oMmncys. where tlie son 

NoTcr yet shone, nor Tnith ciime eyer near ; 

'Tia of ray life I'll make the golclen year,' 

Much more to the same effect Error might have said, had 
not Zeal, ' stirred up with divine indignation at the impu- 
dence of these hell-hounds,' pushed them away, and made 
room for Truth herself, who came ' in a close (^rment of 
white satin, wliich made her appear thin and naked, figuring 
thereby her simplicity and nearness of heart to those that 
embrace her; a robe of white silk cast over it, filled with 
eyes of eagles, showing her deep insight and height o^ I 
wisdom ; over her thrice-sanctified head a milk-white dove, | 
and on eaeh shoulder one, the sacred emblems of purity^ I 
meekness, and innocence; under her feet serpents, in tha^ 
she treads down all subtlety and fraud ; her forehead em- 
paled with a diadem of stars, the witness of her eternal 
descent ; on her breast a pure round crystal, showing the 
brightness of her thoughts and actions ; a sun in her right 
hand, than which nothing is truer ; a fan, filled all with stars, 
in her left, with which she parts darkness and strikes away 
the vapours of ignorance.' She in her turn addressed the 
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Mayor, showing him that her counaela alone had brought him 
to the dignity he that day receiyed, and that he could only 
• continue in the paths of himour by coutinuing her servant. 
Then she conducted him on hia way. Error following as 
closely as she could, past five islands, whereon sat five ' dumb 
glories,' representing the five senses. Soon the procession 
was met by a strauge ship, with the King of the Moors, his 
Queen, aud two attendants, on board, and of course it 
stopped to listen to a long speech from his sable Majesty, 
relating how he had come from his distant home to show 
honour to one of the foremost of the merchants who bad done 
80 much for him and his by bringing them within the circle 
of civilization and commerce : — 

' My quoen and people were at <ma time won 
By the rellglona coDversatioa 
Of English mBKhimts, feotwB, tmvellBra, 
Wlioae Irutli did mitli our spirits hold commeroo 
As their nffaira witli ns ; following th^it path, 
We all were hronght to the tiue Christian feith. 
Such benefit in pJod example dwells ; 
It oft liatli power lo convert infidele.' 

We need not follow the procession in detail through all its 
stages. ' The chief grace and lustre of the whole Triumph,' 
which met the eyes of the company as they turned the corner 
of Conduit Street, was the Mount Triumphant. At first the 
Mount was covered with ' a thick sulphurous darkness,' 
placed there by Error, and guarded by four monsters, Bar- 
barism, Ignorance, Impudence, and Falsehood. But as soon 
as Truth's chariot approached, the monsters trembled, fell 
down, and at her command the darkness was dispersed, 
Then was seen ' a bright spreading canopy, stuck thick with 
stars and beams of gold, shooting forth round about it.' The 
whole Mount appeared as a mass of radiant glory, with the 
reverend figure of London seated in great honour at its base, 
and Religion enllironed upon its summit. Liberality being on 
her right band, and Perfect Love on her left. On either 
side were displayed the charitable and reli^ous works of 
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London, especially of the Grocers' Company, and on two 
lesser heights were seated Knowledge and Modesty, with . 
Chastity, Fame, Simplicity, and Meekness in the n-ar. Muclt \ 
wholesome counsel was uttered by thesD honourable person- 
ages, and tht're was fiirtiier talking on the part of Truth and 
others, after the Lord Mayor had been installed, bud dined 
at Guildhall, and had attended service at Saint Paul's Ca- 
thedral* 

The expenses which Hugh Myddelton had incurred in the 
construction of the New River had so impoverished him, 
that he found it necessary to borrow from tiie Corporation 
of London a sum of 3,000?., at six per cent, interest ; and the 
need of money for carrying on his other projects induced 
him soon after to sell the greater part of his interest in the 
concern. The whole was divided into seventy-two shares, of 
which the King held tbirty-six. Of Myddelton 's thirty-six, 
all but two were disposed of before June, IfSi;', when he and 
those to whom he had sold them obtained letters-patent for 
a joint-stock society to be called ' The Company of the New 
River from Cbadwell and Aniwell to London,' with Sir 
Hugh for its first Governor. To prolect the Company from 
any overjrowBring influence of royalty, the King miglifc only 
send an agent with one vote ; the other shares carried a vote 
apiece. Until 1040 there was such constant need of money 
in constructing new works and repairing old ones, that there 
was hardly any dividend, and consequently Charles the First, 
having pressing want of money to meet the growing oppo»- 
tion of his subjects, sold his shares to the Company for a fee 
farm rent of 500^ a year. Before the end of the century, 
liowever. the shares were worth about 200Z. a-year, and now 
they yield more than 850?.t 

Sir Hugh Myddelton's sale of his four-and -thirty shares 

brought him in something like 10,000/, This money, or moat 

of it. he at once proceeded to spend in the embankment of 

Brading Harbour, an undertaking almost as important in 

* Nltaoi£, vol. ii., pp. 67^701. t Bmilee, vol. i., pp. 128-192. 
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engineering history as the construction of the New River ; 
but very little connected with commerce. Then he returned 
to his old, and formerly unsuccessful, project of mining in 
Wales. A Company of Miners Royal in Cardiganshire had 
been established in 1604 ; but its operations had not been 
profitable. In 1617, however. Sir Hugh farmed its mines for 
iQ\)L a year, and after some costly engineering, he succeeded 
in working them to great advantage," sending so much gold 
to the Royal Mint that, for this and otiier services, he was 
made a baronet on the lOth of October, 1622, King James, 
by a rare freak of generosity, acquitting bim of the customary 
fee of 1,095^. due to the Crown.f Nor was that all. On the 
21st of February, 1G25, his grateful sovereign confirmed to 
hira the lease of the Mines Royal ' as a recompense for his 
industry in bringing a new river into London,' and exempted 
hira from the payment of royalty for whatever gold and sUver 
he might discover. J 

In these ways Sir Hugh Myddelton, though never a rich 
man, and much impoverished by bis work on the New River, 
was enabled to end his days in comfort, and leave a respect- 
able patrimony to his children. Sometimes he lived at Lodge 
near to tlie Cardiganshire mines : sometimes at Bush Hill, 
his country-house near Edmonton, convenient for superin- 
tending the New River works. At other times he was to he 
seen at his bouse in Basinghall Street, where his goldsmith's 
bualness was carried on by his eldest son William. He 
worked hard to the last. Just as in earlier years he and 
his brothers, Thomas and Robert, had interested themselves: 
in European and Asiatic trade, we find that in his old age he 
was a sharer in the Virginian commerce that had lately sprung 
up through the energy of Raleigh and other enterprising 
voyagers.^ But his chief interest was, as it had always been, in 
home concerns. In 1625, his friend and kinsman, Sir John 

• Smtlek, vol. i,, pp. Hi. U2. 

t Mtb. GreeB, CatandiiT of Slate Faperi, vol. iii., p. 455. 

t Ibid., vol. iv., p. 480. 

§ Wiu.tAMB, Aneieat and Moderit Denbigh, p. 152, 
VOL, I. 
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W;yTine, wrute to urge the undertaking of some new engi- 
neering work near Denbigh. " I may auy to you," he added, 
" what the Jews said to tJhrist AVe have heard of thy 
great works dune abroad, do now eotnewhat in thine owd 
country." AH through hia lite, by word and deed, as its 
civic officer and as its representative in Parliament, Sir Hugh 
Myddelton had been a zealous friend to his native town and 
its neighbourhood. " No burgess of Denbigh," ho had written 
to the town council in 1613, "shall be more forward and 
willing than myself to further any good for the town, and I 
take it very friendly that you will employ me in any business 
that may tend to the public or private good of that town, and 
I sorrow to think that I can do no more tor you."* But his 
working time was nearly over now. " 1 am grown into years," 
he said in answer to Sir John Wyime, " and full of businea 
here at the mines, the river at London, and other places ; my 
weekly charge being above 200(!,, which maketh me very un- 
willing to undertake any other work, and the least of these 
requiretb a whole man with a large purse, "t Therefore he 
abstained from the enterprise, and spent his closing years in 
managing the works he had already taken in hand. 

He died on the 10th of December, ItiSl, at tlie age of 
8eventy-sis,J leaving, among many other charitable bequests, 
a share in the New Elver Company, to be applied by tlie 
Guild of Goldsmiths in assisting its more necessitous brethren, 
' especially such as were of his name, kindred, and country,'§ 
as he said in his will, ' in weekly portions of twelve pence 
a-piece,' — a fund that contributed to the support of more 
than one of his own degenerate and spendthrift oilspring. 



• WftLiABs, Recnrde of Denbigh, p. 78. 

t WiuJ4M8, Ancient ami Modem Dmbiijb, pp. 152, li 

t Sbileh, Tol, i., p. HO. 

5 WiUifTum Doctiin' Cimmom (Loiidon, ISiiS), p. <X 
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CHAFrER X. 

GEORGE HERIOT OF EDINBURGH. 
[1563—1634.] 

About the commercial history of Scotland, prior to the union 
of its government with that of England under the House of 
Stuart, very scanty information has come down to us. From 
the time of David the First there had been a steady growth 
of trade and manufacture in all the more important southern 
and eastern parts of the kingdom. Foreign merchants had been 
invited to come to Scotland, and native adventurers had been 
encouraged to visit the important trading towns of the Con- 
tinent. Through nearly four centuries, wools, raw and wrought, 
hides, and fish, had been regularly conveyed for sale to 
Flanders. The Scotchmen had brought back various articles 
of diet, wine being the chief commodity, with great quantities 
of haberdashery and ironmongery for use at home ; and by 
their means such towns as Berwick, Perth, Leith, Stirling, 
Glasgow, and Dumbarton had grown into importance. There 
had been two great hindrances, however, to the proper 
growth of Scottish commerce. The one sprang from the 
lawless disposition of too many of the people themselves, who 
found their occupation rather in warlike than in peaceful 
ways, and who made it very difficult work for the few who 
applied themselves to trade to carry about their wares in 
safety and obtain adequate payment for their toil ; the other 
from the constant rivalry of the English merchants and 
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niarinerg, who had excellent opportunities for damag'ing the 
oommerce of the North, hotli in foreign markets and in the 
intermediate seas, and who certainly were not slow in using 
them. Hence it is that George Ueriot of Edinhurgh is the 
first Scottish merchant of whom we have much knowledge. 

Edinburgh received its first charter at the hands of Robert 
Bruce in 1329, fifteen years aftiT the battle of Bannockbum, 
the town of Leith, with its venerable harbour and mills, being 
by that document assigned to it as a depLmdencj," In 1436 
it was recognized as the capital of Scotland ; and in 1-150 
James the Second gave the citizens licence to enclose and 
fortify the town.f From that time it became the favourite 
residence of royalty, and the centre of both the politics and 
the commerce of the nation. In 1477 it was found necessary 
to fix the localities of the difi'erent markets, which had 
hitherto been held at various places to suit the convenience of 
the traders, and with that end James the Third's confirmation 
was obtained to a scheme drawn up by the magistrates. The 
Tron, or Weigh-house, whose site is now occupied by the Tron 
Kirk, was naturally tlie most central place of business. Tbither 
butter, cheese, wool, and everything else sold by weight had 
to he brought. Round that meeting-place the butchers were 
assembled. The market fur meal and corn estonded from 
the Tolbooth as far as Libberton's Wynd ; and further to the 
left, as the name still indicates, was the Lawn-market, for the 
sale of all kinds of cloth. Fish was sold between Friars' 
Wynd and the Nether Uow, in High Street, and salt in 
Niddry's Wynd. In Grass-market and Cattle-market, hay, 
straw, horses and cows were collected ; while the hatinakers 
and skinners had a place assigned them nearer to Saint 
Giles's Xirk. The wood and timber market lay between 
Dalrymple Yard and the Grey Friars ; and the shoe-market 
stretched from Forester's ^Vynd, westward. The mart for 
cutlery and smith's work was beneath the Nether Bow, 

" ABDEnspH, llidunj of Edii^rgh (Eiiiiiburgli, ISWiG), p. 7. 

t Ibitt: p. 9. 
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about Saint Mary's Wynd ; and saddlery was to be bought 
near Gi-eyfriara Kirk.' 

Tbese regulations did much for Edinburgh ; but more was 
done by James the Tiiird's Golden Charter, conferred in fiTati- 
tude to the citizens for their zeal in liberating him from a nine 
months' imprisonment in the Castle, enforced by the rebellious 
uoblea. That charter made the Lord Provost of Edinburgh its 
beredltaryhigbaheriff,audempoweredthe magistrates to frame 
what laws they deemed expedient for the good of their city. 
At tiie same time the incorporated trades received a standard 
or banner, known as the 'Blue Blanket,' even now not quite 
worn out, to be borne at all processions, in token of the King's 
approval of their work.t Yet more energetic was King 
James the Fourth, who showed special favour io the mer- 
chants trading to foreign parts. 'They were encouraged,' 
says the historian of Scotland, ' to extend their trading 
voyages, to purchase foreign ships of war, to import cannon, 
and to superintend the building of ships of war at home. In 
these cases the monarch not only took an interest, but studied 
the subject with his usual enthusiasm, and personally super- 
intended every detail. He conversed with his mariners, 
rewarded the most skilful and assiduous by presents, visited 
familiarly at the houses of his principal merchants and sea 
officers, and delighted in embarking on short voyages of 
experiment, in which, under the tuition of Wood and the 
Bartons, he became acquainted with the practical parts of 
navigation. The consequences of such conduct were highly 
favourable to him ; he became as popular with his sailors as 
he was beloved by his nobility ; his fame was earned by 
them to foreign countries ; shipwrights, cannon-founders, and 
foreign artisans of every description flocked to his Court, from 
France, Italy, and the Low Countries.' 

From places nearer home, also, enterprising men came up 

to enjoy the security and prosperity of commercial life in the 

Edinburgh of James the Fourth, Among the number seems 

" AsDEKBos, pp, 10, 11. t Iliid-, pp. 11, 12. 
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to have been a George Heriot, great-grandson ot a Janies 
Heriot, spoken of as a ' confederate ' of James the First.* 
To John, tile son of this oldest Heriot known to us, Archi- 
bald, Earl of Douglas, in recompense for military servicei 
assigned the lands of Trabroun, about four hundred acres, in 
the parish of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian, and the charter 
was confirmed by James the Fii-st in 1425. t Of Johnlleriot's 
children we know nothing ; but there can he no doubt that 
his grandson was the eldest George, who went up to Edin- 
burgh near the beginning of the sixteenth century, married 
Mistress Christian Kyle, a citizen's daughter, and became a 
well-to-do goldsmith. His son, also named George, bora in 
1540, carried on the business. Goldsmiths at that time were 
not thought mucli of in Scotland. In social position they were 
classed with the hammermen ; and it was not till IfiSl that 
they received a charter of inciirporatlon from the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, to be confirmed, with many fresh privileges, 
by James the Sixth in 1.586, The second George Heriot, 
however, was a man of note in his day. He was five times 
deacon-convener of the incorporated trades of Edinburgh, and 
on several occasions he represented the city in the Scottish 
Parliament. In 15i)fi he was chosen, with three others, to 
go and make excuse to King James touching the conduct of 
the citizens during a riot, more turbulent and treasonable 

• Jimca Heriut of Nlddrf-UarliwbU. 
Jotn llnl(}Uciqulrfi,ofTrnbioiu]. 
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t SntVtW, Htdory of George Herial'i ffaipital (E<Unbiirgb, 1858), i. _. 
For mach of the iiittiTmaticm contained in the follonin^; pagiiM nbout llie 
Heriots I am indebted to the enlarged oditiun o( lliin work by Dr. Ue<]rurd, 
the present Governor of tlie Hospilat. 
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tban usual, that had caused the monarch to flee from the 
capital near the close of the year; and when he died in 
1610, at the age of seventy, his sons, George and David, 
were allowed to set up a costly monument in his honour in 
the Greyfriara Kirkyard.* 

But the son who took the chief part in erecting that 
monument was destined to leave hchind him a far nobler 
memorial of liis own rare worth. George Heriot, the 
younger, was the oldest of ten children ; two besides himself 
being the offspring of Elizabeth Balderaton, his father's first 
wife, and the seven others being tbe children of a second 
wife, named Christian Blaw, George was born in June, 
1563.t Of his youth we know nothing, save that, his own 
mother being dead, he was brought up by one of his father's 
relations, about whom we find an interesting fragment of in- 
formation some forty years later, " I have a poor kinswoman, 
named Katherine Kobinson," wrote Heriot from London to 
Ilia Edinburgh agent in lfi20, "who, besides the obligation 
of kindred, had the care and keeping of me when I was a 
child, who, 1 understand, is on the point of going to the 
hospital for lack of a house to dwell in. For preventing 
whereof I am wiUlnK to allow her 24/. Scots by year, which 
I entreat you to cause to have paid to her."f 

At an early age the lad was apprenticed to his father's 
calling, and he steadily followed it all through his life. 
There is a tradition that, during his apprenticeship, he one 
day saw a foreign vessel discharging its ballast in Leith 
harbour, and observing a great quantity of gold amidst the 
rubbish, bought it for a song, and so became ricb.§ But 
this is not very likely. His father's help and example, and 
his own honesty and perseverance, suflScicntly account for 
the wealthy and influential poation that he attained, without 
our seeking an explanation in any of the doubtful stories 

• OoNBTiBtJ^ Memoirs n/ George Heriot (Edinburgh, 1822}, pp. 3-7. 
t Ibid., p. 2. ; Had. § Steven, p. 4. 
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tliat are told, witli few variationB, about so many of tlie old 
merchftnt princes. 

In the beginning of 1587, wben lie was about three-aud- 
twenty, he married Mistress Christian Marjoribanka, the 
orphan daughter of an Edinburgh mercliant, and began 
business on his own account. On that occasion his father 
gave him 1000 Scots marks, ' to be a beginning and pack to 
him,' as we read in the marriage contract, dated the 14th of 
January ; ' besides the setting up of a booth to him, furnish- 
ing of his clothing to his marriage, and of workrooms and 
other necessaries requisite to a booth,' valued at 500 marks 
more ; and hia wife brought him 1075 marks' worth of mills 
on the water of Leith, so that the joint capital of the two waa 
214?. lis. M. sterling, a very respectable possession for a ■ 
young goldsmith in the sixteenth century.* 

Heriot's first residence was in Fish-market Close, TRie 
shop, or booth, or kraam, which his father fitted up for him 
was by the Lady's Steps, at the nortii-east corner of Saint 
Giles's Kirk.t Since about the year 1555, Saint Giles's Kirk 
walls had got to be studded with such booths, the especial resort 
of goldsmiths and jewellers, watchmakers and booksellers ; 
and tlie bazaar, if such it may be called, was not abolished till 
18174 Hither came all the country people to buy whatever 
articles of ornament and luxury they stood in need of, such 
aa silver spoons and spectacles, wedding-rings and watches. 
Oke ait other institutions of the sort, this also became a 
great meeting-place fur goasips. For centuries ' it had been 
usual for tho goldsmith to adjourn with his customer to 
.lohn's Cofiee-houae, or to Baijen-Hole, which was then a 
tavern, and to receive the order or the jmymcnt, in a com- 
fortable manner, over a dram or a coup of small ale ; which 
was on the first occasion paid for by the customer, and i 
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the second by the trader; and over these refreshments it 
was natural for various topics of interest to be discussed.'" 

On the 28th May, 1588, George Heriot was made a 
member of the Goldsmiths' Company of Edinburgh. t By 
about that time his business had so increased that he found 
it necessary to take a larger booth, 'This shop aod work- 
shop existed till 18U9, wlicn the extension of the Advocates' 
Library occasioned the destruction of some interesting old 
closes to the west of Saint Giles's Kirk, and altered all the 
features of this part of the town. There was a line of three 
small shops with wooden superstructures above them, extend- 
ing between the door of the Old Tolbooth and that of the 
Laigh Council House, which occupied the site of the present 
lobby of the Signet Library. A narrow passage led between 
these shops and the west end of Saint Giles's ; and George 
Heriot's shop, being in the centre of the three, was situated 
exactly opposite to the south window of the Little Kirk. 
The back windows looked into an alley behind, called Eeith's, 
or Bess Wynd, His name was discovered upon the archi- 
trave of the door, being carved in the stone, and apparently 
having served as his sign. The booth was also tbund tu 
contain bis forge and bellows, with a hollow stone, fitted 
with a stone cover or lid, which had been used as a recep- 
tacle for, and a means of estiugniahing, the living embers of 
the furnace upon closing the shop at night 'J 

This larger shop was only about seven feet square. It was 
large enough, however, to hold the ungainly figure of James 
the Sixth, besides the other famous customers who had deal- 
ings with Heriot. Often, accordingto tradition, the monarch 
came to look over the goldsmith's stores, to give him some 
commission, and to taste the new wine wiiicb he was shrewd 
enough to buy whenever a good opportunity occurred. Oue 
day, it is said, Heriot visited the King at Holyroud House, 
and, finding him sprawling before a fire of perfumed wood, 



., pp. 113, 120. 



t CHiiiHEHS, vol. ii., pp. 209, 210. 
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praised it for ita sweetness. "Ay," answered the King^ 
"aiid it is costly." Heriot replied tliat if liia Majesty voolS I 
come to his shop he would show hira a yet costlier one, 
"Indeed, and I will," exelaimed the monarch. AVhereupon j 
they proceeded to the booth against Saint Giles's Kirk, and, 
much to James's disgust, found nothing but a few poor flames 
burninfT in the goldsmith's forge. " Is this, then, your fine 
tire ?" he asked. " Wait a little," answered the rai 
chant, "till I get the fuel ;" and then opening his chest, he 
took thence a bond for 2000^. which he had lent to the King, 
and threw it among the embers. " Now," he asked, " whether 
is your Majesty's fire or mine more expensive ?" " Youra, 
most certainly, Master Heriot," was the answer." , 

Let all who like believe the tale. It is however clear 
that Heriot was rich enough to pay his sovereign a coropli- '. 
ment of this kind over and over again, witbout seriously 
feeling the loss to bis excliequer. On the 17th of July, 1597, 
he was made Goldsmitii in Ordinary to Anne of Denmark, 
James's good-for-nothing wife ; his appointment ' for all the | 
days of his life, with all fees, duties, and casualties proper 
and due to the said office,' being proclaimed, ton days later, 
by sound of a trumpet, at the 1-ligh Cross of Edinhurgh.-i" 
And on the 4tb of April, 1001, he was promoted to the yet 
more lucrative business of Goldsmith to the King himself, an 
apartment in Uolyrood Palace being fitted up for bis especial 
use.I The direct ' fees ' for these offices were small, but the 
indirect emoluments derived from them were very great, and 
the 'duties and casualties' multifarious indeed. It is com- 
puted tliat Ileriot's bills for jewels bought or manufactured 
for Queen Anne alone, in the few years prior to 1608, 
amounted to 50,000^. of English moncy,§ and James's debts 
were larger still. Let this bill be cited as a specimen : — 
'September, 1599. Paid at his Majesty's special command, i 
with advice of the Lords of Secret Council, to George Pleriot, 
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younger, goldsiuitli, for a cupboard pre^nted to Monsieur 
YetoQU, French Ambassador, ciiDtainiog tbe following pieces ; 
■two basins, two lavera belongiDg thereto, two flagons, two 
chandeliers, sis cups with covers, two cups without covers, 
one laver for water, one salt dish with one cover; all chiselled 
work and double overgilt, weighing 2 stone, 14 lbs. 5 oz.. 
ilt 8 marks the ounce, 4,160/.' of Scottish money," In the 
beginning of 1601, moreover, appears a charge of l,3S3t68., 
'for a jewel, wherewith his Highness presented his dearest 
bedfellow in a New Year's gift/f 

The making and procuring of jewellery for the King and 
Queen, and for the crowds of nobles who followed their 
example of wanton extravagance and of empty show, was 
but a part of Heriofs business. He was Royal Pawnbroker 
and Money-lender. The first known instance of his employ- 
ment in these ways appears in Jmie, lo'Jf), when we find his 
Majesty writing to Lord Newbaltle, and bidding him, with 
all haste and diligence, obtain money enough ' to satisfy and 
make payment to George Heriot,' of a certain sum not 
named, ' out of the first and readitst of our taxation, seeing 
our dear bedfellow's jewels were engaged for this sum, and 
that it toucheth us nearly in honour. 'j The honour of both 
King and Queen, however, was from this time often very 
nearly touched indeed. The spendthrift monarchs^ never 
owning money enough for the payraent of their lawfiil debts, 
were ever rushing into some fresh extravagance, and to that 
end pawning everything on which a little gold could be 
raised. 

Their imprudence, and the imprudence that Uieir example 
caused in the courtiers and lordlings in attendance upon 
them, had this effect — true in individual cases, though, as a 
sound political ecouomy, after many centui-ies of bungling, is 
beginning to make clear, altogether false as regards the 
general progress of society — that it was ' good for trade.' 
It was good for George Herlot's trade, at any rate. He 
• Constable, p. 13. t Stevbs, p, 7. Ibid., p. (I. 
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throve wonderfully during the last ten years or so of James's 
Scottish rule ; and when the Kiog went southward to take 
possession of the English Oown, the goldsmith, after pro- 
viding him and his attendant nobles with vast quantities of 
jewellery for their personal adornment, and with a cart-load 
of rings to be given to the English courtiers who were 
expected to assemble on the road, packed up his goods as 
soon as he was able, and travelled southward likewise, to 
establish himself in London ' foranent the New Exchange," 
where the booths erected by Sir Thomas Gresham offered 
much better facilities for trade than those that were clustered 
round Saint Giles's Kirk in High Street, Edinburgh. 

That was in the summer of 1603. For the remaining 
twenty years of his life Heriot seems to have spent nearly all 
liis time in London and its neighbourhood. He was too 
much needed at Court to be able to pay more than flying 
visits, whether for business or for pleasure, to his native city 
or to otlier parts. 

He was not, however, as in Scotland, exclusive holder of 
the office of Goldsmith or Pawnbroker to the Crown. Two 
Englishmen, one of them as rich and influential as himself, 
were also made King's Jewellers almost as soon as James 
had taken possession of his crown. These were Sir William 
Herrick and Sir John Spilman. Spilman was the first 
English paper-maker known to us. In 1588, or earlier, he 
set up a mill at Dartford ; in 1598 he obtained from Queen 
Elizabeth an order ' that he only and no others should buy 
linen rags and make paper;" and in 1605 his mills were 
personally inspected by King James, and won for him the 
honour, such as it was, of a Stuart knighthood.t 

Herrick was a more notable man. He was one of a noble 
family of merchant princes, famous in the annals of Leicester- 
shire. Old John Hei-rick, iiis father, who died in l!tS9, at 
the age of seventy-six, had been a well-to^lo gentleman, 

• Steves, pp. 9, 10. 

t NicHOW, Progrem$ of Jamei Iht Firit (London, 1829). vol. i.. p. 513. , 
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having Hved at hia ease, according to tlie quaint record of 
his tombstone, ' with Mary, his wife, in one house, fuli two- 
aud-fifty years ; and in all that time never buried man, 
woman, nor child, though they were sometimes twenty in 
household.' He Lad twelve children, and his wife, living 
till she was ninety-seven, ' did see, hefore her departure, of 
her childrcD, children's children, and their children, to the 
number of a hundred and forty-two.'" Nearly every mem- 
ber of this large and singularly happy family fared well in 
life. One of the daughters married Lawrence Hawes, and 
another married Sir Thomas Bennett, who was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1603, both of them wealthy mercliants. Robert, 
the eldest son, was an ironmonger and irontbunder in Leices- 
tershire, thrice Mayor of his native town, and its representa- 
tive in Parliament in 1588. He had extensive ironworks, 
and paper-mills as well, in Staffordshire, " You know," he 
wrote to his brother, " that such pleasant youths as I am do 
delight in the pleasant woods of Catik, to hear the sweet 
birds sing, the hammers go, and beetles in the paper-mills at 
the same place also. For him that hath got most of his wealth 
for this fifty years or near that way, and now find as good 
iron as was there this forty years, as good weight, as good 
workmen, as honest fellows, as good entertainment, what 
want you more ?" He ' had two sons and nine daughters 
by one wife, with whom lie lived fifty-one years,' and he died 
' very godly,' at the age of seventy- eight, in 1618. His 
porti'ait was placed by admiring friends in the town-hall of 
Leicester, with this inscription — 

' H'H pictuiL', wlium you here see. 
When he is dead and lotten, 
Hy tjiis sIibU hu remembered be, 
When lie would bo fcjcgotten.' \ 

Nicholas, the next son of worthy John Herrick, and father 

■ Nichols, Uidunj and Ajiiiqiiities o/ the CavAiiy of Lekeskr (London, 
iei5).yn],u., p. 616. 
t Ibid., vd. u., pp. 617, 625. 
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of Robert Herrick, the poet, went up to make liis fortune iu 
London, He was articled, in 155(1, to a goldsmith in Cheap- 
side, where in due time he set up a goodly shop of his own, 
not far from the old cross that was pulled down by order of 
the Commonwealth in 1642. He died in the prime of life, 
in consequence of a fall from an upper window of his house 
into the street, leaving one mcrohant son, at any rate, to 
carry on his business, but having for a more noted successor 
his youncjer brother William, the compeCT of Ilcriot. This, 
William, bom in 1557, was apprenticed to his brother in 
1574 or 157o. He employed well iiis opportunities of 
becoming both a rich and a useful man.* 

* Niciioi.9, vnl. ii., p. S18. Many very interoeling letters from old Joba 
and Mary Herrick to their oliildien in Lniiiiun hnyo been printed by, 
Nichols, In one of them, dnted April 11, 1556, JiJiti wrote t« hii aon, 
Niahnla^ at that time a. goldgmitli'B appreotice : — " We do pray to Ood 
daily to bless you and to give yon graoe to be good, diligent, imd obedient 
unto your master, both in word and deed ; and be profitable tinto him, m 
well behind hie back es before bis &cd ; and trust nor lend none of hie 
goods without hla leave and consent. And if so be tliat you be Mthfnl and 
poinfnl in your master's bnainess, as I hojKt you be, doubtless God will 
provide for you another >lay tJie like as much again. I pray God to giva 
you gntco to live in Uis fear, and then you shall not do amiss ; and it shall 
be a great comfort for yonr mother and me, and to all your frleudi, and 
best to yourself another day," 

Twenty years later, on the 29th of October, 1575, the old man wrote to 
Nioholas about his yonoger brotlier William, lately articled to him. "I , 
give yon hearty thanks that you would send bim to Leicester to see us ; 
for your mother and I did long to see him, and so did bis brothers and 
siat^. We tliought that he had not been ao tall ez ho is, nor never wonl2* 

huve been I do advertise you," odds the good man, as if iu pre- 

science of hie bdu's disastrons accident. "(« make yofr book of leckoninK ' 
perfect, as well what ynu do owe, us what you havo owing. For we be aU 
tmoertatii when It shall please God to call us, whether in young a^, middia 
age, or old ago." 

In I57S, Mitry Eeniak wrote thus to ' her loving eon, William Herric^ . 
in Loudon, dwelling with Nicholas Herrick. in Cheep :' — " William ; witb ' 
mj hearty commendations, and glad to hear of your good health, tie^ and . 
this is to give you thanks for iny pomegranato and red herring you cent 
me : wishing you to give my daugliter Howes tlianka for tho pomegranate 
and box of marmalade that she sent me. Furthermore, I havo sent you a 
pair of knit liosa and a pair of knit kernoy gloves. I would have yoa send 
me word how they accvc you ; for if the glovos bo too little for you, vol 
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While George Heriot was growing necessary to Janies the 
Sixth ill ScotiaEd, WUliam Herrick was making for himself 
as important a position in England under Queen Elizaheth. 
Gresham being dead, he inherited something of his work. 
To the Queen and her nobles he lent bnmense sums of 



should give them to one of your bit>tiior Hawea' children, and I would 
tend yaa anotber pair." 

Datad the 18th Marcli, 15S0, h a letlor from John Herritk to William, 
in which he thanks him, and hia bmthera and aieteis in London, for " all 
iheit tokena. And we be sorry," ho proceeds, " tliut yon hnvti been at so 
iQiioh cost iia you were at foe yonr oyslera and liimpreya yon aent. *A 
quartern of them had been gnffloieut to send at one time. I would have 
joa be a good hnsbaud and cave your money, My eousin, Tiiomaa Herciok, 
and his wife, hath sent you a gammon of bacon, with commendation, to 
your sister Mary and you." 

'I'uwords the end of 1532 Nicholas Herrick mamcd. " I trust, now that 
you be a married man," wrote his father on thu l&th December, " for I 
heard that you were appointed to marry on Monday ; and il you he married, 
we pray God to send you both much joy and comfort together, and to uU her 
friends and youis. We wish onraelvea that wo had been with you at your 
wedding. But the time of the year is bo that it had been painful fot yimr 
mother and me to have ridden such a journey, the days being so short and 
the way ao foul ; ohiefiy, being so old and nawipldy aa we both be, and 
specially your mother hath such pains in ono of her kneebones that aho 
canoot go many times about the house without a stofT in her hand ; Bod I 
myself have had, for tlie apace of alJnost tliis half year, much pain of my 
right shoulder, that 1 cannot get on my gown without help. Age briugeth 
infirmities with it : God hath so ordsined." Nicholaa Heniok's marriage 
had the naual consequeuoea. " I pray yon." wrote hia fathei to William on 
the 9th Hiirch, 1583, " ahow your brother Nicholaa that I think that paper 
is scant in Jjondou ; becauae I never received any letter from him since he 
was maffied." 

And Nicholaa was not the only child of whom the old man hod to com- 
plain. Young Mary Herrick had gone up to London many years before, 
as companion -to Nicholaa, ami she found life in London so nmch pleaaanter, 
that, when the special object of her stay was over, she was not willing to 
go home again. Therefore her father sent her a scohling letter on the 
Srd June, 1583.— "Yoa were obedient at om' desire," Iio said, "to go to 
London, to keep your brother's hoosa when he had need of you. But now 
he, being married, may spore you. He is very sorry that yon should take 
the pains that jou do ; bat he tells your mother and roe that yon will 
needs do so. . . . You ought to be obedient unto us now, as you were at 
your goiUB up : and not only then and now, but at all times^ as you know, 
by the comn^nudment of God you ought to be ; onii likewise you be bound 
to be obedient to your parents by the law of natm-e and by the law of the 
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money; and out of the interest thereon, as well as nut of t!ie 
profits of Ilia goldsmith's trade, he was rich enough, in 1595, 
to buy Beaumanor Park, in Leicestershire.* Before that 
time he had been sent by his sovereign on an embassage to 
the Porfe.t In IfiOl lie became Member of Parliament for 
Leicester, on tliat occaeion ' giving to the town in kindness 
twelve silver spoons.' On King James's accession he 
resigned his seat in Parliament, and on the 2nd of May, 
1603, in consideration of his long and faithful service to hia 
late mistress, he was made Principal Jeweller to the new 
monarch4 On Eaeter Tuesday in 1605, writes a rather 
envious correspondent of Winwood's, ' one Master WiUiam 
Herriek, a goldsmith in Cheapside, was knighted for making 
a hole in the great diamond the King doth wear. The party 
little expected the honour ; but he did liis work so well aa 
won the King to an extraordinary liking of it.'§ In the 
same year he again entered Farliaitient for Leicester, besides 
being chosen Alderman of Farringdon Without. From 
service in the latter office, however, as well as from future 
employment as Sheriff of London, he was excused on pay- 
ment of 300^., ' in respect tiiat the said Sir WilUam ia the 



realm. We would bo both very enrry that you should bo found disobeclient 
t« 119, or HtnbborD. Wh do not seDd for jou for any ill parpoae toirards 
yoi). but for ynur comtbrt and oars. We do not Bon<l for you to work or 
tuii about any bujincia ; but to oversee my hoUBo, and do your own work 
anil liiive a oliamhcr to yourself, and one of your aJHtcra to bear yoa apmpuiy. 
I tliank Qod all your brethren and dsters do show themiielves obedient to 
your mother and me ; and, in so doing, they do but their duty, and God 
will bleas them the better Cbr it. I pray yoa let me not And .you oi 
to them ; for, if you do, it will be a, great Rricf to your mother and ma ii 
tbeee our old dnys, and be an oocasion to shorten our days, which cannot 
be long : bat grief of heart and mind will ehorten life, ns dnily eip 
doth bIiow. Bemomber yourself, whether yon have done well or nc 
might have oommnnded you, bat we huvo deHircd and prayed yon; and 
yoo refuse to he obedient." 

* NionoLB, Fmgnaet, toI. i, p. 50i. 

+ m<l., vol. i., pp. ISfl. 151. 
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King's Majesty's Bworn servant, and cannot so necessarily 
afford the daily service as behoveth." On the 4th of 
January, 1606, we find, he tendered to his sovereign a 
splendid amethyat ring, as a New Year's gift, and in the 
records of the next two dozen years occur a great many 
entries of other presents and loans made by him to James 
the First " Since my being teller," he wrote in a petition dated 
1616, "I have lent unto his Majesty divers great sums of 
money gratia, which none of my fellows ever did, to my loss 
and disadvantage of at least 3,000^, "t The debt was much 
greater when Herrick retired from public life. He was a 
rich man, however, and found good use for his wealth in 
charitable works, and schemes for local improvement in 
Xeicester aud its neighbourhood. He died in 1653, at the 
age of ninety-six4 

Both his and Spilman's names are frequently found in 
conjunction with Heriot's, as jewel-makers and as money- 
lenders to the Crown ; but the Scotchman appears to have 
been the special favourite, as was natural with the Scottish 
Bovereign and his spouse. In the six and a-half years 
previous to Christmas, 1609, the Queen's debts alone for 
jewellery and goldsmith's work amounted to 20,500?., the 
principal creditors being Heriot and Sir John Spilman. Her 
Majesty being unhappy about this, we are told the Privy 
Council took the case in hand, and gave authority for raising 
tliat sum at ten per cent. interest§ Whether the whole was 
collected or not we do not know; but on Christmas Eve 
George Heriot received a six months' bill for 5, 245/. || Long 
before it fell due, however, other debts were piled up, and 
the heap went on accumulating from month to month. In 
November, 1611, the Queen was in Heriot's debt 9,O0OZ., on 
account of presents made to her eldest son, Prince Henry, 

• NrcnoiB, Progreatee, vol. i., p, 596. 

t Ibid. I Ibid. 

% Mra. GliEEN, Calendar 0/ State Fapcri, Domettic Series, of the Melipi 0/ 
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alone ; • and in July, 1613, a year after Henry's death, was 
issued a warrant from tlie Council for payment of 4,0001. to 
Heriot, on account of a sumptuous cbain and hatband, set 
with diamonds, which he had procured for him. T 

Prince Henry being taken out of this school of extrava- 
gance, hia younger brother was soon admitted to it InMarch, 
l(jl5, we find a warrant for the payment of 2,952i 1«. 4d., 
expended by Heriot on jewels and workmanship for Prince 
CharleB,t and numerous similar charges appear in later years. 
When the Prince aud his Mephistopheles, the Duke of 
Buckingham, were preparing to start on tbelr disgraceful 
journey to Spain, in 1(523, George Heriot was sent to the 
jewel-house at the Tower, to assist in selecting a number of 
the best jewels for Cliarlea'a use, and in furbishing them up» 
and supplying their deficiencies with new workmanship.^ 
He laboured night and day to complete the buainesa in time. 
Yet hardly bad the adventurers reached Madrid, and made 
their way to the presence of the Infanta, whom it was hoped 
Charles would get for a wife, than Buckingham thought it 
needful to write bome to bis " dear dad and gossip," 
plaining of their poor estate, " Hitherto you have been 80 
sparing of jewels," he said, "that, — whereas you thought to 
have sent bim sufficiently for bis own wearing and to present 
to Iiis mistress, who I am sure will shortly now lose that 
title, and to lend me, — that I, to the contrary, have been 
forced to lend him. Sir, he hath neither chain nor hatband, 
and I beseech you consider how be hath no other means to 
appear like a King's soji." " I confess," wrote Cbarlcs him- 
self to tbe same eSijct, "that you have sent more jewels than, 
at my departure, I thought to liave bad use of; but elnco 
my coming, seeing many jewels worn here, and that luy 
bravery can consist of nothing else" — poor Charles 1 — "and . 

• Calenilar of Slate Paprn, vol. a., p. Qi. 

+ Ibid., vol. ii., p. ]31. I Ibid., vol. ii., p. 2^ 
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besides, that some of them which you have appointed me to 
give to the lufanta, in Steeiiie's opinion and mine, are not 
fit to be giyen to her, therefore I have taken this boldness 
to entreat your Majesty to send more for my own wearing 
and for giving to my mistress." To wiiich there is this cha- 
racteristic postscript in Steenie'a handwriting : " I, your dog, 
say you have many jewels neither fit for your own, your son's, 
nor your daughter's wearing, but very fit to bestow ou those 
here who must necessarily have presents, and this way will 
be least chargeable to your Majesty, in my poor opinion."* 
That correspondence with notable truth reflects the character 
of the foolish King, his misguided son, and their joint friend 
and tempter. It led, as it seems, to the giving of fresh com- 
Tuissions to Ileriot, the last of any importance which he lived 
to execute. 

We have had evidence enough of the use made of the 
goldsmith by his employers. These two curious petitions, 
undated, but evidently written in or near the year lfiI8, 
may help us to see how he was treated, t In one addressed 
to Queen Anne, who died on the 2nd of March, 161il, 
Heriot urges that, "whereas the last time her gra- 
cious Majesty was pleased to admit her suppliant to her 
royal presence, it then pleased her Highness to regret that 
her gracious intentions towards the payment of her debts 
were much hindered by the scarcity of her Majesty's trea- 
sure ; whereujxin her suppliant did resolve to forbear to 
trouble and importune her Majesty until it should please 
God to second her royal disposition with greater plenty than 
now it is," he is at last compelled to remind her of " the 
extreme burden of interests wherewith he is borne down, 
and which he must shortly either pay or perish, unless she 
will pay him a little part at least of the money that she owes 

* Ellis, Original LeUen (Loniloii, 1824), Seriea i., vol. iii., pp. 145, 146. 

+ A great nirjuy others may be seen by tlie curioua among the raeorda of 
the Stale Paper Office, as well as in publiiJied books, uspccitilly the Memoir 
dJ Georye Berial, piiblUhed anonjmovislj. in 1822. 
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him." " The other petition is addresBed to the King himself. 
" Whereas there la due unto your Majesty's suppliant," since 
February, Kill, it sets forth, "the sum of 18.000?. sterling 
and aboTC, wiiich remaineth yet unpaid, the want whereof 
has bivjught your Highnesa's suppliant to so hard an extremity 
as he hath been enforced, for maintaining of Ins credit, to 
take up on interest the sum of 15,000?., engaging his friends, 
and laying to pawn all his stock of jewels and commodities 
wherein he is accustomed to deal, to his utter overthrow, not 
having them in his hands to sell for his benefit when there is 
occasion ; his humble suit is that (in consideration of his readi- 
ness of delivery to your Majesty's use, not only of his own 
estate, but likewise whatsoever his credit could procure, and 
of hia twenty-four years' service to your Majesty, the Queen, 
and your royal children, without having ever sought or 
obtained any recompense for the same, as others of hia pro- 
fession and meaner desert have had,) your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to commiserate the hard estate your sup- 
pliant is brought to, so as he may have satisfaction of that 
which hath been so long owing." f 

There must have been some exaggeration in those state- 
ments. Heriot grew richer every year. But it is clear that 
King James the Sixth was a thoughtless borrower and a 
tardy payer of his debte. To make profitable his dealings 
witli the sovereign, the goldsmith doubtless found it neces- 
sary to put a high price on every article of jewellery that he 
sold, and to demand a large interest for the great sums of 
money that he lent. The dignity of his position, however, 
as Court Jeweller, and the fame of his tact and honesty aa a 
banker and money-lender, brought him plenty of custom 
from other and more trustworthy employers. 

Of Heriol's busy life in London a clearer and completer 

notion is to be derived from the fictitious but truthfully-drawn 

jHJrtrait in Tlie Fortuvea of Nigel tlian from any mere 

statfiment of the few autlientie facts that have come down to 

• Steven, pp. 18. 19. t Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 
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113. The Jingling Geord'ie who, by worth of character, 
goodness of lieart, and rectitude of principle, set a noble 
example of manliness in an over-selfisb and ungenerous age ; 
who ' walked through life with a steady pace and an obser- 
vant eye, neglecting no opportunity of assisting those who 
were not possessed of the experience necessary for their own 
guidance,' was, as far as we am judge, the veritable George 
Heriot of real life. The little that we actually know of his 
private history shows hira to have been a man as kind and 
self-sacrificing in his relations with others as he was upright 
and persevering in the pursuit of his own fortunes. 

Home troubles did their work in ripening and enno- 
bling George Ileriot's character. His first wife. Christian 
Marjoribanks, died before they had been wedded more than 
twelve or fifteen years ; prior, at any rate, to his removal 
firom Edinborwh to London. That luatch may bave been 
like most marriage unions of those times, one of policy 
rather than affection ; but it must have been no alight grief 
that the two sons whom this wife bore to bim were lost at sea, 
doubtless in performing the short voyage to London.' Li 
September, 1(508, when his age was five-and-forty, the mer- 
chant paid a visit to Edinburgh, and took for a second wife 
Mistress Alisoo, the daugliter of James Primrose, clerk to 
the Privy Council in Scotland for about forty years from 
1602, and grandfather of the first Earl of Eoseberry.t The 
young wife, one of nineteen children, was only fifteen years 
old. She did not live to be twenty. She died in childbirth, 
on the IGtb of April, 1612. George Heriot recorded on 
the handsome monument erected to her memory in Saint 
Gregory's Church, which formed one of the towers of old 
Saint Paul's, that she was ' a woman richly endowed with all 
good gifts of mind and body, and of pious disposition. 'J Tears 
shed on tombstones seldom go for much. But the loss of his 
young and beautiful wife, and the loss with her of his hope of 
an heir, seems to have deeply affected the goldsmitlj. "She 

• Stetin, p. 10. t Jii'^-< p- n. t Ibid., p. 13. 
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cannot be too much lamentetl, wlio could not ha too mucti 
loved," lie wrote on a private document, intended for no eye 
but his own, some time after her death." 

Some evidence of Ileriot's affection for this young wife, 
moreover, as well a£ of his natural good-heartedness, appears 
in his subsequent treatment of liia father-in-law, James Prim- 
rose. Hardly had his daughter been buried, as it seems, 
before the old man, finding it hard work to maintain bis too i 
large family, and not very ])articular about the ways in vrhlch 
he scraped together the requisite funds, made a singular 
claim upon the widower. He sent to Heriot, bidding hira 
atraiglitway refund the dowry of .5,000 marlis that he had 
given to his daughter, and also supply liim with between 
4,0UU and 5.000 more, as compensation for the expenses he 
had been put to in suitably conducting the marriage. Heriot 
reasonably enough, disclaimed all liability in the matter, but 
generously ofl'ered to return tlie amount of the dowry. With 
this, however. Primrose was not satisfied ; he threatened to 
institute legal proceedings against his eon-in-Iaw, and through 
more than four years he kept up on the subject an angry and 
foolish correspondence, only inttTeating for its illustration of 
Heriot's patience and good feeling, At last the dispute was 
settled tlirough the interposition of Lord Binning, afterwards 
Earl of Haddington, Heriot paying the ,'j,000 marks, and 
Primrose being satisfied therewith. On the 4th of October, 
1616, the merchant wrote to Adam Lawtie, his agent in 
Edinburgh, e-ipressing his joy that at length there seemed 
likely to be, as he said, " some end of that matter in contro- 
versy betwixt ray good father and me, it being a business so 
unworthy of my friend's travails. As concerning Uiat 
apology," he continued, in a pardonable tone of sarcasm, 
" which jou think be minds to write, I do not much regard 
it, being assured to find much more friendship in his words 
than 1 ever bad in iiis actions. In a word, tis God has com- 
manded, I am resolved to seek peace ami follow alter it, and 
' Stuvhn, p. H. 
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leave him to his own humours, tUl his time come, as I thank 
God mine is, when he may get leisure to think upon his 
oversights, of which number lie may peradventure reckon his 
subtle temporising dealing with me to be one."* 

Heriot was a very honest, though not a very graceful cor- 
respondent, But graceful or ungraceful, we would fain have 
more of his letters. He appears to have been too busy a 
man to write any that he couid avoid ; at any rate, very few 
have come down to us, and iu those few the personal allusions 
are scanty indeed. One other sentence about himself, how- 
ever, is contained in the letter already quoted from, " By God's 
merciful providence," he saya, " I am like to recover of that 
heavy disease wherewith I have been so long and dangerously . 
affiicted ; for, as I did write to you, the swelling is much 
diminished and the humour doth daily resolve ; so that I hope, 
by God's grace, to have yet some small respite of my life."t 

He lived rather more than seven years after that, steadily 
accumulating wealth, and learning how most worthily to 
apply it. " It has pleased God to try me with the loss of 
two children," he is made to say in T}ie Fortuves of Nigel, 
" but I am patient and thankful ; and for the wealth God has 
sent me, it shall not want inheritors wbUe tliere are orphan 
lads in Auld Eeckie." And so it is. Seventy years before 
the venerable church and monastery of the Grey Friars, en- 
dowed with a noble library by tiie wiE of Sir Richard 
Whittington, bad been handed over to the City of London 
through the influence of Sir Richard Gresham, and by Edward 
the Sixth, witii Sir Richard Dobhs, Lord Mayor of London, 
for a uoble coadjutor, bad been established as Christ's 
Hospital, ' where poor children, innocent and fatherless, are 
trained up to the knowledge of God and virtuous exercises, to 
the overthrow of beggary.' George Ileriot now rgsolved to 
use his princely fortune in building a similar institution for his 
native city. " Forasmucb," he wrote in an assignation of his 
property, datfld the 3rd of September, 1623, " as I intend, by 
• SrsvaN, pp. 15-18. t Ildd., p. 17. 
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God's grace, in the zeal of piety, to found and erect a public, 
piouB, and charitable work wiihiii the Itoroiigh of Edinburgh, 
to the gloryof God, for the public weal and ornament of the 
said borough of Edinburgh, for the honour and due regard 
which I have and bear to my native soil and mother city, and 
in imitation of the public pious and religious work founded 
within the City of London, called C'hrist's Hospital, the same 
shall be called in all time " (hero lleriot left a blank, which 
the executors 611ed up with his own name) "HoBpital and 
Seminary of Orphans, for educjition, nursing, and up-bringing 
of youth, being poor orphans and fatherlesB children of decayed 
burgesses and freemen of the said borou^-h, to such competent 
number as tlie means and maintenance allowed thereupon are 
able to afford, where they may have some reasonable allow- 
ance, for their maintenance, of food, lodging, and raiment, 
within the said Hospital and Seminary, until they attain the 
age of fifteen, at which time they may be set forth in pren- 
ticesliips to learn aome honest trade or occupation, or other- 
ways sent to colleges or universities according to their capa- 
cities."* 

George Heriot did not live long after that precise statement 
of the wish that had doubtless been gaining strength in his 
mind for years. On the 2 1st of October, 1 (123, Adam Lawtie 
wrote to express his sorrow at his friend's ' present heavy 
sickness and disease,' and to assure him that if the property 
was properly assigned to this charitable purpose, there could 
be no fear of it^ falHi^ into the hands of his eldest niece, the 
daughter of a brother who had spent bia life in Italy ; a point 
which api«ars to have given Heriot much trouble in these 
last munths.t To remove the danger, he formally prepared 
his will on the lOtii of December, making numerous bequeBts 
to his kii^red, friends, and servants, and taking especial care 
of two illegitimate children — one of whom, Elizabeth Band, 
was at this time thirteen years old, the other, Margaret Scott, 
only fiva His whole cslatc amounted to47,507?. IGs. W^d. 
• STBvaN, p. 2K, t ViU,, p. 211. 
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Half of it was disposed of in legacies or absorbed by bad 
debts. The residue, 23,625Z. 10s. 3^., was left in the hands 
of his executors, the Provost, Bailies, and Council of Edin- 
burgh, to be spent in establishing the famous and noble 
Heriot's Hospital.* 

That Hospital is the merchant's true monument. He died 
in London, on the 12th of February, 1624, and was buried on 
the 20th, in the churchyard of Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, 
near which he had bought a house, and dwelt for some time 
past.t But nothing is known of his last days, and the tomb- 
stone erected to his memoiy is not now to be traced. % 

* Constable, pp. 67-102. A full and very interesting history of Heriofa 
Hospital is given in Dr. Steven's volume, brought down to 1858 by Dr. 
Bedford, the present governor of the institution. At its opening, in 1^59, 
thirty boys were admitted. In 1661 the number was raised to fifty*two ; 
in 1753 to a hundred and thirty ; and in 17G3 to a hundred and forty. The 
funds of the hospital were soon after found insuflBcient for so many scholars, 
and their number was reduced to about a hundred. Since 1821, however, 
it has been fixed at a hundred and eighty ; betddes which there was found 
to be, in 1835, surplus revenue, whicli justified the trustees in erecting the 
Heriot Foundation Schools "for the education of such Burgesses' Sons 
as cannot be admitted into the Hospital." The income was then 14,5002. 
a-year; the expenditure, ^l,500i. With the balance, provision was made 
for tlie education of children of poor citizens. 

t Steven, pp. 24, 25. 

X Since the above chapter had been placed in the printer's hands, how- 
ever, it appears that the labourers employed in enlarging the National Gallery 
have had to dig up part of the old churchyard, and have there found a coffin 
containing the remains of George Heriot, placed, strange to say, next to the 
cofiin of the celebrated highwayman, Jac^ Sheppard. — 27«e Times, Oct 18, 
1866. 



CHAPTER XL 

IIUMl'lIREY OHBTHAM OF MANCHESTKU, 
[1580—1053.] 

FiiOM th(3 foui'tuenth century, when the more skilfiil modi-s 
of workmanship were introduced by Flemieh settlers, to the 
seventeenth, when tliey had to compete with other aorts of 
kindred enterprise occasioned by tlie great increase of trade 
through the opening up of intercourse with distant countries 
and colonies, America and Asia, tlie £ast Indies and the 
West, woollen goods formed the staple manufacture of 
England. A chief source of wealth to tlie great commercial 
porta was, all through that lime, as it had been long before, 
the sale to foreign merchants of sheepskins, raw wools, and 
woollen clotlis ; and we tiud that during the same period, the 
inland towns most famous and influential were those best 
titted for the collection and the manufacture of these articles, i 
From the valley of the Thames wealth streamed into 
London ; the valley of the Severn nourished Bristol ; and 
the sheep-growing districts of Norfolk and Suffolk enriched i 
Norwich, with Lynn and Yannouth for its ports. Bathet 
later in their development, but in due time almost more 
important than any of these southern centres of industry, were 
the manufacturing districts of South Lanciishire and the | 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 'The parish of Halifax and 
other places thereunto,' as we read in the preamble of an Act 
of Parliament, prepared in the reign of Mary Tudor, ' being , 
planted in great wastes and moors — where the fertility of J 
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the soil is not apt to bring forth common good grass, but in 
rare places and by exceeding and great industry of the inha- 
bitants— the inhabitants do altogether live by cloth-making, 
and the greater part of them neither groweth corn, nor is 
able to keep a horse to carry wool, nor yet to buy much wool 
at once, but hath ever used only to repair to the town of 
Halifax and some other nigh thereto, and there to buy of 
the wool dealer, some a stone, some two, and some three 
and four, according to their ability, and to carry the same 
to their houses, some three, four, five, or six miles off, upon 
their heads or backs, and so make and convert the same 
either into yarn or cloth, and to sell the same, and so buy 
more wuol of the wool dealer ; by means of which industry 
the barren grounds in these parts are now much inhabited, 
and above five hundred households there newly increased 
within these forty years past." So it was with several other 
Lancashire and Yorkshire towns. Wakefield, when Leland 
visited it in 1D38, was about as large as Halifax; Bradford 
was half the size of Wakefield ; and Leeds, a clothmaking 
town ever since the days of Edward the Third, if not even 
earlier than that, was described as ' a pretty market, as large 
as Bradford but not so quick as it.' Kendal in Westmor- 
land was another thriving centre of woollen manufacture; 
while Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, and Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
had already obtained some repute. In Manchester, the 
business had been established as early, at any rate, as 1,322, 
to be much improved by a Flemish settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood in 1331, In 1520, according to one old writer, 
there were 'three famous clothiers living in the north 
country, Cuthbcrt of Kendal, Hodgkins of Hatifas, and 
Martin Brian ' — more probably Byrom — ' of Manchester. 
Every one of these kept a great number of servants at work, 
carders, spinners, weavers, fullers, dyers, shearmen, &c.'t 
Martin Brian or Byrom bad many followers. * Manchester 

■ BiiNES, Uiatory of Liverpool (LoadoD, 1S52). pp. 254, 265. 

t BaiNES, Hiilory of Laacathire (Londop, 1836), voL ii., pp, iOO, 101. 
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is the fairest, beat builded, quickest, and moat populous town 
of all LaiicaBhire,' wrote Leland, in 1533. 'There be" 
divers etone bridges in the town, but the best, of three 
arches, is over the Irwell. Tliia bridge divideth Manchester 
from Salford, the which is a large suburb to Manchester. 
On tliia bridge is a pretty little chapel. In the town be two 
fair market-places,* adjoining the Itanka of the Irwell and 
near to the old collegiate church.' ' The tnwn of Manchftter 
U and hath of long time been well inhabited,' it was writtea 
in 1543, in the preamble to an Act of Uenry the Eighth's, 
'and tlie King's subjects, inhabitants of the said town, hava 
obtained, gotten, and come unto riches and wealthy livings, 
and have kept and set many artificers and poor folks to work 
within the said town ; and by reason of the great occupying, 
good order, straight and true dealing of the inhabitants, 
many strangers, as well of Ireland as of other places within 
this realm, have resorted to the said town with linen yam, 
wool, and nccGBsary wares for making of clotlis, to be sold 
tliere, and have useii to credit and trust the poor inhabitants 
of the same town, which were not able and had not ready 
money to pay in hand for the said yams, wools, and wares, 
unto sneh time tlie said creditors, with their industry, labour, 
and pains, might make cloths of the said wools, yams, and 
other necessary wares, and sell the same, to content and pay 
their creditors ; wherein hath consisted much of the common 
wealth of the said town, and many poor folks have living, 
and children and servants are tliere virtuously brouglit up 
in honest and true labour out of all idlcncss.'t Linen 
manufacture seems in tliuse times to have been as much 
followed as the making of woollen cloths in Manchester. 
On the other hand, according to the statement of Leland, 
* Bolton-upon-Moor market atandeth most by cottons ; divers 
villages in the moors about Bolton do make cotton8.'J 



• Lelavd, Ilinerarj/ (Oxford, 17H), vol. t 
t Bainkb, Lanaathin, vol. il,, p. 200. 
{ Lelihd, vol. vii., p. ill. 
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Maiiciiester cottons or coatings, be it noted, were then, and 
for a Imndrpd years to come, a rough kind of woollen cloth, 
much esteenied for their warmth and durability. Not till 
the seventeenth century were what we call cotton goods much 
made in England, and then the word was used indis- 
criminately both for the new fabric and for the old woollen 
and. linen goods. ' The town of Manchester,' it was written 
in 1641, 'must be worthily fur their encouragement com- 
mended, who buy the yam of the Irish in great quantity, 
and weaving it, return the same again into Ireland to sell. 
Neither doth their industry rest here ; for they buy cotton- 
wool in London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, 
and at home work the same, and perfect it into fustians, 
vermilions, dimities, and other such stuffs, and then return 
it to London, where the same is vended and sold, and not 
seldom sent into foreign parts.'* 

That was the Manchester in which Humphrey Chetharo, 
the man who did more, perhaps, than any other, to make of 
it an influential town and the centre of a new world of com- 
mercial energy, was born in July, 1580.t He was either 
the fourth or the fifth son of Henry Chctham of Crumpsall, 
descended in some way fi'om a Sir Geoflrey de Chetham, 
who served King Henry the Third as Sheriff of Lancashire 
between the years 1259 and 1262, From him were 
descended the Cliethams of Nuthurst, of Turton, and of 
Qiethain.J In what way the Chethams of Crumpsall wore 
related to these three branches is not clear; but in 1635 we 
find that Thomas Chetham, of Nuthurst, granted a certificate 
to Humphrey, the merchant, to the effect that his family was 
descended from ' a younger brother of the blood and lineage ' 

■ Lewis KoBEBTa, The Treemre of Traffit. 

t Gastbeu., Noiaia CeMriaisia ; edited by the Rot. F. K. Hainkb, for 
the Cbelham Socititj (Mancliester. 1845), yoI. ii"., p. 74. 

t HniBEUT, History of Hie Fi/andatioss in Mandieiler, includine a-Hufori/ 
of Chelliam ifosps'fai and Library, by Mr. Whatton ;ManubeHter, 1834), 
vol. iii,, pp. 127, 128. 
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of Ills ancestors.* Humphrey Chetham, however, cared little 
for ancestral dignitieB, and was content to win credit for 
himself as an honest tradesmati. It is likiOy that he was 
udLiciited at the Grammar School, founded in 1524 by the 
Oldliams and Beswicks, whose grandchildren were ills kine- 
men, and that after that he was apprenticed to one of the 
merchants of the tiine.t 

He was a merchant himself very early in the seventeenth 
century. ' The Manchester tradere,' says the old historian 
of the town, 'went regularly on mnrket days to Holton, to 
buy pieces of fustiaji of the weaver, each weaver procuring 
yarn or cotton as he could. Mr. Chetham was the principal 
buyer. When he had made his markets, the remainder was 
purchased by Mr. t'ooke, a much leas honourable dealer, 
who took the advantage of calbng tlie pieces what length he 
pleased, and giving his own price.'l Worthy Humphrey 
found that honesty was the best policy. Fur some thirty 
years he paid his visits to Bolton, occasionally going on 
longer errands to London and elsewhere, making it hia chief 
business to buy the Lancashire cottons in tlie grey, and take 
them home to finish off for sale to the retail drapers ; but also 
keeping a sort of shop for warpa and woofs and the other 
implements of the weavers' calling, and making profit out of 
the tliousand and one minor articles, from pins to millers' 
sacks, which Manchester workmen needed for their own use, 
or made for sale in other parts of England. 

In these ways he grew rich. In l(i2(l we find that Sir 
Joim Byron of Nowstcad Abbey, apparently a descendant of 
the old clothier and ancestor of the poet, sold Clayton Hall to 
the two brothers, 'George Chetham of London, grocer, and 
Humphrey Chetham of Manchester, chapman," for the sum 
of 4,700^. ;§ and a few yeai-s later, in 1629, Humphrey wae 
rich enough to pay 4,000^, out of liis own purse for Turton 



• HiEBRHT, vol. iii., p. 12'J. 
t AiKiN,iJeicrip(i'wiD/(/if('c 
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Tower, near Bolton ' Henceforth he seems to hare lived 
much at one or other of these mansions pajmg leos attention 
to the business that had doubtless already procured him as 
much wealth as he cared for 

We Lave one curious proof ot bia fame js a rich man 
Jaoiea the First had et the fashion of niakiuo; money b> the 
sale of knighthoods ind Charles the first hiiding that 
Stuart titlei vi re ii it reckoned worth the buying went a tep 




further, and exacted fines from many of tlic wealthier com- 
moners who rejected the honour proffered them. In August, 
1631. 'Mr, Humphrey Chelham of Tiirton' was summoned 
to Whitehall, there ' to compound for not appearing at hia 
Majesty's crownalion to take upon him the order of knight- 
hood. 'f We hear nothing more of the business, hut may be 
sure that Charles was too poor at that time to he baulked of 
his money, 

• GASTIIELL, t IllBBEST, vol. iii , p. U3. 
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The worlhj merchant could buy the privilege of continuing 
to be called plain Humphrey Chetham, but be could not 
save himself from a closer connectiou wltli the Government 
than he cared to have. " Noble sir," he said in a letter to a 
Mr. Bannister, an influential man in county affairs, written 
in the summer of 1634, "bo it is that a report suddenly 
bruited abroad which comes to me by the relation of your 
brother, puts me in some jealousy that I am in the way to be 
Sheriff ; which, although the consideration of my unworthiness, 
methinka, might correct the conceit, yet out of tbe observa- 
tion of former times, wherein this eminent office hath fallen 
very low, I cannot presume of freedom, but am confident, out 
of your ancient professed friendship, you will not be tbe 
instrument to bring me upon the stage. But that's not all ; 
for my earnest desire is, seeing that power is in your hands, 
that you would stand betwixt me and danger ; that, if any 
put me forwards, you will stand in the way and suffer me 
not to come in therank of those that shall be presented to 
the King's view, whereby I shall be made more popular and 
subject to the peril of ibe times. 1 am ashamed to express 
what a burthen this honour would be to me ; thcretbre, good 
air, let it light where it may be more welcome, and so I 
shall rest in peace."* That, however, was not to be. In 
November, 1634, Chetham was appointed Sheriff for the 
county of Lancastei'. ' He discharged the place with great 
honour,' it was said, ' insomuch that very good gentlemen, 
of birth and estate, did wear his cloth at thfcwisai/e, to 
testify their unfeigned affection for him.'t 

Yet bis first troubles on entering the office sprang out of 
the dissatisfaction felt by these same gentlemen at its being 
given to a tradesman. To propiiiate tliem the self-made 
man looked up his pedigree, and obtained from tbe repre- 
sentative of the old bouse of Chetham the certificate of kin- 
ship already mentiooed. That done, some friends in Loudon, 
wlio affected to be learned In such matters, supplied liira with 
• HiBDEnT. vol. Lii„ pp, H3, 144, f FtLLBH, Worihita. 
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a coat of arms, and in all iuoocence he adopted it. But the 
arms belonged to some one else, who resented the appropri- 
ation, and out of the blunder sprang a lively little quarrel, 
which was only settled by the merchant procuring, through 
his friends, a new escutcheon. " They," the arms, he wrote 
in satire of the whole aflair, " are not depicted in so good 
metal as those arras we gave for them ; but where the herald 
meets with a novice he will double his gain."* 

Humphrey Ohethara, however, was no novice in the doing 
of any work that lay before hhn. His first business as 
Sheriff, and the only one about which we have much infor- 
mation, was connected with the never-to-be-forgotten levying 
of ship-money by Charles the First. Chetham was not a 
Hampden. Living far away from parliamentary influence, 
and troubling himself little about politics of any sort, he 
was content with doing, as far as possible, his duty to both 
King and people. He was ordered to collect ship-mouey, 
and he at once set about it, only troubling himself to find 
the easiest and most equitable way of doing the work. " The 
first thing," we find in a note made by him on the occasion, 
" is to consider how much money will purchase a ship of such 
a burthen ; the second is to apportion the same moneys 
equally. For this, methinks, the Mayors of every town 
should, either by some ancient rule or tradition, give some 
direction what and how much every of the said maritime 
places ought to pay ; for if you shall tax and assess men 
according to their estate, then Liverpool, being poor, and 
now, as it were, a-begging, must pay very little ; and if you 
shall tas men according to their trading and profit by ship- 
ping, then Lancaster, as 1 verily think, hath little to do that 
way."t Therefore be arranged that uncommercial Lancaster 
should pay only SI., and poor Liverpool but 151. out of the 
4E)8/. collected from the whole county. Nearly as much as 
both towns contributed was drawn from Chetham's own pocket, 
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his expenses in the collection amounting to 22/. "1 moved 
for allowance," he says, " but could get none."* 

To tile worthy merchant that was a real grievance. He 
was willing enough to give away money ; but he did not like 
to be robbed, and this refusal of his claim seemed to him to 
be robbery. So when, in August, 1035, the ordei- fur a 
second levying of ship-money came down, he resolved to set 
himself right In tliis instance the much larger sum of 3,500^, 
was required, and Ohetham added 9G/. to the amount, by 
way of making good the ex|jenBes he was put to on this 
as well as on the former occasion. But that was an ejcac- 
tlon that the tender-hearted and upright members of King 
Charles's government could on no account tolerate. They 
refused to repay the money which Chetham had paid to his 
agents ; they also forbade his levying the amount for him- 
self. He was ordered to refund the fltJZ. ; and after an 
angry correspondence, that lasted some years, he found 
himself compelled to do it.t 

That was in tlie spring of 1640, the year in whioh the 
Long Parliament assembled and the civil war was virtually 
begun. Chetham, as we have already seen, was not disposed 
to have any more connection than he could help with either 
party in the strife. But his sympathies were with the Parlia- 
mentarians, and the Commonwealtli leaders fuuni.l him too 
influential and trustworthy a man to be left in the back- 
ground. In June, 1(141, he was appointed High Collector 
of Subsidies within the comity of Lancaster ;| and in 
October, l(i43, this laborious and thankless office gave place 
to another as troublesome, that of General Treasurer for the 
county. § Chetham petitioned to be excused — he was three- 
and-sisty at the time — ' on account of his many infinnitiesVH 
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but the petition waB not listened to, and Le was kept to the 
work for at least five j'ears. " Whereas," ran an order of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax's, dated the llJth of January, 1644, 
" the army of the enemy are very potent, cruel, and violent, 
and ever ready to assault and devour us and our neighbour- 
hood, without making any distinction of persona, unless, by 
God's assistance and our timely endeavour, there be some 
speedy prevention, which cannot be done by any ordinary 
means, without the raising and maintaiuiug of extraordinary 
forces, which, in these limes of imminent danger, we are 
enforced to do ; therefore fer the support and maintenance 
of the same forces, it is ordered that an assessment of 500?. 
by the week be made and levied in the county of Lancaster, 
and that the moneys so levied be from time to time col- 
lected and paid monthly unto Humphrey Chetham, of 
Turton, Esquire, appointed Treasurer for that purpose, which 
Treasurer is to pay the same over immediately to the 
Treasurer of the Army."* 

Chetham did not find his task a light one. He had thought 
498/. a large sum to be levied in his county as half a year's 
ship-money ; but here he was answerable for the collection 
of 500/. a week. After a while the impost was greatly 
reduced ; but even then he had no little ditficulty in getting 
together the money, and many were the begging letters and 
scolding letters sent to him from time to time.t There was 
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one sura of !i!()0^., about which he waa specially troubled. On 
the Kith of November, 1648, Colonel Duckingfield wrote to 
him from Oliester, saying, " I am again directed to demand 
tlie 200?., and I do assure you I will ere long send a hundred 
horse to quarter in your county till it be paid to me. Neces- 
sity compels me hereto, because the garrisons of Liverpool 
and Lancaster are in extreme want of moneys, and 1 will 
not sufler them to starve whilst I have charge of them."* 
Alarmed at that blunt threat, Chetham at once wrote up to 
General Ashetpn and the Committee, sending his accounts, 
and showing that all the money he had received had long 
since been paid to the authorities, "and the rest, if it ever 
come in, will not discharge an order of 750?. for the soldiers 
of our county, whereof 1 have paid part, and the rest, when 
I receive it, shall not stay in my handa."t The Parliamentary 
Commissioners were satisfied with the explanation ; but Duck- 
ingfield was not. On the 29th of November he wrote agfuo 
to ' his mueli respected friend, Mr. Humphrey Cliotham, 
of Clayton.' " If you please," he then said, " within eight 
days to procure me the said 'lOdl. I shall account it as a 
favour from you ; otherwise I will send four troops of horse 
into your county that I can very well spare. "$ But the mer- 
chant made another a[)peal to the Genera) Committee ; and 
the refractory colonel appears to have lieen silenced. 

If, on this occasion, he escaped, Chetham suffered heavily 
enough in other ways through the commotions of the 
civil war. One of 'several notes of particulars for the 
general account of charges laid out for the wars,' is specially 
interesting, showing, as it does, that Clietham, though now an 
old man, living in days too troublous fur much attention to 
commerce, still practised his merehniit's calling, "Having 
lent Mr. Fi-ancis Mosely 700?.," we read, " and requiring the 
same of him again, he directed me to take up half of the 
said sura of some of my neighbour shopkeepers in Man- 
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ciiester, to give my bill of exchange for the same, to be paid 
by his partner at Londrm, Mr. Robert Law, upon sight of 
the said bill; and the other half of niy money to be paid 
likewise in exchange a month after that. In pureuance of 
which directions, before I could effect it, the said Mr, Mosely 
was proved a delinquent, and the said money intended for 
me, with the rest that he had in cash, in cloth, his debts and 
book -debts, and ail other his goods, by order of Parliament 
were sequestered and seized for the public use ; so as hereby 
doth appear there went to the Parliament, of my money, 7ti0/. 
And were an account required of losses sustained by the 
enemy {my house being three times entered and kept for a 
certain time, until all my goods, both within my house and 
without, were either spoilt or quite carried away), I could 
give an account to a very great value."* 

Yet Humphrey Chetham was rich enough to spare some 
money to aid tlie noblest battle for civil liberty that has 
been fought in modern centuries. During his long and busy 
life — a bachelor's life throughout — he had amassed con- 
siderable wealth ; and in his old age he set about disposing 
of it in a noble way. From the beginning he was an open- 
handed man, ever ready to give help both to his kindred and 
to strangers. But as he advanced in years one princely 
scheme of charity took shape in his mind. His will tells us 
that, in his lifetime, he had ' taken up and maintained four- 
teen poor boys of the town of Manchester, six of the town of 
Salford, and two of the town of Droylsden, being two-and- 
twenty in all.'f An extant account-book in his handwriting 
shows that this began about October, 1G49, and shows also 
with what minute care he attended to hia charge. Here we 
see entries without number about blue kersey, yellow baize, 
and linen cloth ; thread, buttons, and beeswax ; caps, girdles, 
and shoes ; to say notliing of books, desks, and other imple- 
ments of schooling4 About this time, moreover, we find 
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bim in treaty for the purchaao of the set of biiildiogs, once 
belonging to the Earls of Derby, that were afterwards con- 
Terted,iiito Chetham College, although, from the unsettled 
slate of the times, the transaction was not completed till 
HJ()5, twelve years after hia death.* In the meanwhile, he 
appears to have, at first, put the boys to board with his 
poorer friends, whom thus he helped as well ; and when that 
arrangement was found inconvenient, suitable quarters were 
procured for them. 

Full of this project for a Manchester Blue-coat School, the 
worthy merchant made his will on the 16th December, 1C51. 
After making ample bequests to iiis nephews and other kins- 
men, as well as to various friends and charitable institutions, 
he directed that the number of his poor scholars should be 
increased to forty, three more being taken from Droylsden, 
ten from Bolton, and five from Turton. A sum of 7,500i. 
was to be spent in founding and endowing a hospital for their 
maintenance and eduiatioii, between the ages of six and 
fourteen, and then for putting them out as apprentices, unless 
they were otherwise provided for. If there was any surplus, 
it was to be invested and applied ' for the augmentation of 
the number of poor boys, or for the lietter maintenance and 
binding apprentice of the said forty poor boys.'t That was 
the beginning of the institution that now gives excellent 
training to a hundred lads at a time.:^ Connected with it is 
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a library containing some twenty-five tlioiisand printed 
volumes, and a respectable nunaber of manuscripts. To- 
wards its construction Chetham left 1,000^., with anotlier 
sum of 1,0001. to be spent in books, in addition to all the 
proceeds of his otherwise unassigned property, plate, house- 
hold stufi; and the like. Besides all this, 200/. was 'to be 
bestowed by liis executors in godly English books, such 
as Calvin'fl, Preston's, and Perkins's works, comments or an- 
notations upon the Bible, or other books proper to the edifi- 
cation of the common people, to be chained upon desks, or 
to be fixed to tile pillars or in other convenient places, in the 
parishes of Manchester, Bolton,' and elsewhere.' 

We know very little of Humphrey Chetham's habits as a 
merchant, and notiiing of his private life, save what may be 
inferred from the stray fragments of information that we 
have already noted, together with Fuller's statement, on the 
authority of one of his executors, that ' he was a diligent 
reader of the Scriptures, and of the works of sound divines ; 
a respecter of such ministers as he accounted truly godly, 
upright, sober, discreet, and siucere.'t But that is enough. 
He died on the l'2th of October, 1053, two mouths before 
the beginning of Cromwell's protectorate, and was buried in 
the Collegiate Church, now the Cathedral, of Jlanchester, 
whither seventy-three years before he had been brought for 
baptlsm4 
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ENGLISH COStllERCE FllOM THE MIDDLE OF THE SF.VENTEKXTH 

TO THK MIDDLE OF THE EIOnTEENTH CESTUKY, 
English commerce, notably dependent on the cliaracter and 
the will of kings and potentates during the early stages of 
its history, and greatly influenced tlieruhy even in the timcB 
of the later Plantagenets and the Tudors, had virtually 
broken through all bondage of thut sort by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Some hindrance came, of course, to 
internal trade tlirough the turmoil of civil war under Cliarlea 
the First ; just as, in later as well as earlier periods, every 
foreign warfare that has interfered with the ])aesing to and. 
fro of merchant ships has been more or less prejudicial to 
our commerce with other nations. But for the luBt two 
hundred years, and more, neither the most oppressive legis- 
lative measures, nor the worst attempts at lawless rule, have 
had any appreciable effects on the development of English 
trade : the private whims and meddlesome inclinations of 
monarchs and their counsellors have bad no effect at all. It 
was during the miserable twelve years tbllowing tlie pre- 
paration of the Petition of Rights and the assembling of the 
Long Parliament, the years during which Eliot died for his 
steadfast working in the cause of freedom, and Hampden 
was tried for his refusal to pay the illegal Bhipnioney, that 
Lewis Roberts wrote The Merchant^ Map of Commerce, ■ 
showing that English trade was then in a more i)rosperous 
condition than ever it had been before. 
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This work gives us much interesting information about the 
great traffic of England in the reign of Charles the First 
This traffic was still, as it was to be for some time yet, con- 
ducted chiefly by the trading companies, which had begun to 
acquire power two or three generations before, in succession 
to the great guilds of the middle ages. The East India 
Company, in Roberts's opinion, was the most important 
machinery of English commerce at that time. To Persia, 
India, and Arabia, it sent numbers of ships every year, 
loaded with European goods, to bring back ' pepper, cloves, 
maces, nutmegs, cottons, rice, cahcocs of sundry sorts, bezoar 
stones, aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mirabolons, myrrh, 
opium, rhubarb, cinnamon, sanders, spikenard, musk, civet, 
tamarinds ; precious stones of all sorts, as diamonds, pearls, 
carbuncles, emeralds, jacinths, sappliires, apinals, turquoises, 
topazes ! indigo, and silk, raw and \Trought into sundry 
fabrics, benzoin, camphor, sandal-wood, and infinite other 
commodities. And, although in India and these parts, their 
trade equalleth neither the Portuguese nor tlie Dutch, yet 
in candid, fair, and merchant-like dealing, these Pagans, 
Mahometans, and Gentiles liold them in esteem far before 
them, and they deservedly have the epithet of far more 
current and square dealers.'* 

Next to the East India Company, at this time, was the 
Turkey or Levant (,'ompany, greatly benefited by the wisdom 
and energy of Thomas Mun, the author of a clever treatise 
on the foreign trade of England, t of whose private life 
nearly all we know is contained in bis son's testimony, that 
' he was in his time &mous amongst merchants, and well 
known to most men of business for his general experience of 
affairs and notable insight into trade -, neither was he less 
observed for his integrity to his prince and zeal to the com- 
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monweiilth,'" Mun speaks of the Levant trade as nmong 
the most exteiiBive ami remunerative open to London nier- 
clianta in 162L Ami of the Turltey Company, in 163S, 
Lewis Roberts writes : ' Not yearly but monthly, nay, almost 
weekly, their shi[js are observed to go to and fro, exporting; 
hence the cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Coventry, dyed and dressed, kcrseya of Hampshire and 
Yorkshire, load, tin, and a great quantity of Indian spices, 
indigo, and calicoes ; and in return tberi'of they import from 
Turkey the raw silks of Persia, Damascus, and Tripoli, 
cottons, and cotton-yarn of Cyprus and Smyrna, and some- 
times the gems of India, the drugs of Egypt and Arabia, 
the muscatels of Candia, and the currants and oils of Zante, 
Cephalonia, and Morca.'t 

Then there were other associations, in addition to a crowd 
of independent merchants, zealously promoting the interests 
of English commerce. The Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, trading chiefly with Hamburg, Rotterdam, and the 
other great cities of the Netherlands, made monthly ahlp- 
ments of cloth and other English commodities, and brought 
back an equivalent in miscellaneous articles, from lawn and 
teixistry to soap and crockery. The Eastland and Muscovy 
Com[)anies aho had cloth for tlieir staple export, making 
their return cargoes of 'ashes, clapboard, copper, deals, firs, 
rich furs, masta, pipe-staves, rye, timber, wainscot, wheat, 
fustians, iron, latten, linen, quicksilver, flax, hemp, steel, 
caviare, cordage, hides, honey, tar, sturgeons' roe, tallow, 
pitch, wax, resin, and sundry others.' ' The merchants of 
England trading into Italy.' says Roberts in continuation of 
his summary, ' are not observed to have any joint-stock or 
company ;' but private enterprise fared quite as well as any 
combined effort could have done in supplying the Italian 
market with all sorts of goods, and obtaining thence a large 
supply of velvets, satins, damasks, and the like ; so that ' here 
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likewise all other foreigo nations willingly give place to the 
English, as the prime and principal merchants that either 
ahide amongst them or negotiate with them.' Besidea all 
this there was a respectable trade with the north and west 
coasts of Africa. But of this Roberts gives us no pi-ecise 
account 'Neither,' he eajs in conclusion, 'need I nominate 
the home-land commerce of this kingdom to Scotland and 
Ireland ; neither go about to particularise the large traffic of 
this island to their late plantations of NeH-foundtand, Ber- 
mudas, Virginia, Barbadoes, and New England, and to other 
places which rightly challenge an interest in the present 
trade and traffic of this island.'* 

Yet that was a branch of ti'ade and traffic well worth par- 
ticularising. Already a great impetus to commerce had 
come from the settling of various colonies in North America 
and the West Indies since the be^nniog of the century. 

Of these Virginia was the oldtst. All Sir Walter Raleigh's 
attempts at the colonization of the land granted to him by 
Queen Elizabeth having failed, it was assigned by James the 
First, in April, 1606, to two companies of 'knights, gentle- 
men and merchants,' the one belonging to London, the other 
to Bristol and tiie west of England, t to be by them put to 
profitable use after some years of quarrelling and misfortune. 
In 1616 it was reported to be ' in great prosperity and 
peace,' likely lo become 'one of the goodliest and richest 
kingdoms of the world j'J and in 1622 it was said that ' many 
cities of great renown in the West Indies, established by 
the Spaniards, more than sixty years, were not to be com- 
pared to those of Virginia.'§ In that year James the First 
desired these colonists to breed silkworms and set up silk- 
works, silk being ' a rich and solid commodity, preferable to 
tobacco ;'|| and in 1631 Charles the First issued orders that 
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they were to send home ' some better fruit than tobacco and 
smoke,' and so to avoid 'the speedy ruin likely to befal the 
colonies, and the danger to the bodies and manners of the 
English people, through the excessive growth of tobacco.'* 
Other articles were exported by the Virginians, almost from 
the first, wheat and timber, saltpetre and potash in especial; 
but, until the introduction of cotton, tobacco was, in spite of 
all prohibitions, the staple product of the colony. In WIS it 
was estimated that by the 3,000 inhabitants at least 412.500 
pounds were produced each year ; every master of a family 
raising 200 pounds, and every servant 125 pounds.t More 
than a century later, in 1740, it was found that at least two 
hundred British ships were constantly engaged in the collection 
of tobacco in Virginia and Maryland, about l.S,000,000 pounds 
being the annual total of their cargoes.} For a long time 
tobacco served as money in Virginia. By the old laws, 
absence from churcli was punished by a fine of a pound of 
tobacco, and slander of a clcrjjymiin was assessed at 800 
pounds ; no innkeeper might charge more than 10 pounds 
for a dinner, or more than 8 pounds for a gallon of beer.§ 

Maryland, first planted by Lord Baltimore, in 1032, was, 
after Virginia, the great tobacco-growing colony. Like 
Virginia, tliough in greater proportion, it also yielded pitch, 
tar, furs, deer-akins, and walnut-wood, with some (juantitiea 
of flax, wool, drugs, and iron. The entire income to England 
from both tbe settlements was estimated, in 1731, at 
180,000i a-year.|| 

Yet more remunerative were tbe New England colonies, 
begun in 1G20, when the patent was issued which led to- the 
establiabment of New Plymouth by the Pilgrim- Fathers in 
1621. Massachusetts Hay received its first settlers in 1(120. 
New Haven was colonized in 18b5, and Connecticut in 
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1636. These four were associated in 1643 as the United 
Colonies of New England, to which New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Rhode Island were afterwards annexed. " The land is 
weary of her inhabitants," said tlie old Puritane, in justifi- 
cation of their retirement from England ; " so that man, 
which is the most precious of all creatures, is here more vile 
and base than the earth we tread upon ; so as children, 
neighbours, and friends, especially of the poor, are accounted 
tbe greatest burdens, which, if things were right, would be 
the highest earthly blessings. Hence it comes to pa^^s that 
all arts and trades are carried on in that deceitful manner 
and unrighteous course, as it is almost impossible for a good 
upright man to maintain his charge and live comfortably in 
any of them."* Therefore they carried tbeir arts and trades 
to the New World ; and there, though failing to practise 
them with entire freedom from the ' deceitful manner and 
unrighteous course ' of less ari-ogant people, succeeded in 
establishing a very influential centre of civilization and com- 
merce. With ample stores of timber, copper, and iron, and 
with facilities for gathering in great quantities of fishj corn, 
and wool, they began a profitable trade with the mother- 
country soon after the restoration of Charles the Second, and 
have continued famous traders ever since. In 1715, it was 
said by one of them ' one fleet only from New England 
brought home 6,000 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine to 
London.'t And in 1731 there were found to be, in Massa- 
chusetts alone, ' at least one hundred and twenty thousand 
white inhabitants, era ploj-ing 40,000 tons of shipping in their 
foreign and coasfjug trades, and above three hundred sail of 
ships and sloops trading to Europe.' Their fisheries pro- 
duced annually 230,000 quintals of fish, which, being exported 
to Portugal, Spain, and the Mediterranean, yielded 138,000?. 
' And as their salt, mm, and molasses, as also their pro- 
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visions and utensiU,' it was ndded, 'are purdiased witli the 
refuse fish whioli is not fit for the European niarkot, and 
with the oil made from thii fish, tlie said sum may be said to 
be all gained out of tlie sea. By thiB fishery and their other ' 
commerce they are said to eni])Ioy at least six thousand 
suameu ; and adding to tiie above sum the freight and coni- 
miasion, all earned by our own people, the whole will be 
172,500^., oil remitted to Gri-at Britain. There is, more- 
over, their whale fishery, employing about 1,300 tons of 
shipping. To Kumpe, also, and to the W'l.'st Indies, they 
Ecnd great quantities of lumber of all sorts and of provisions, 
the produce whereof ia likewise reraitte<l to England. They 
also ti"ade to the Bay of Honduras for logwood ; and as 
they build shipping very cheap, they can afford to sell their 
timber to our sugai- colonies at a lower rate than any other 
people can. From New England also wo have Ihe largest 
musts in the world for our Royal Navy. Froiu thence also, 
as from our other continent-colonies, we receive all the gold 
and silver that tliey can spare, none of wiiicii ever returns to 
them ; for wu give theiu in exchange all manner of wearing 
apparel, woollen, brass, iron, and linen manufactures, East 
India goods, and the like ; in all, to the value of 400,000/. 
yearly." 

Pennsylvania and New York, the former not founded till 
the year 1081, and the latter only recovered from Dutch 
usurpation of sixty years' standing in lt!(i7, were even more 
prosperous than the New England colonies, ' The product 
of Pennsylvania for exportation,' says the writer of 1 731, 
' is wheat, flour, biscuit, barrelled bei-f and pork, bacon, 
hams, butter, cheese, cider, apples, soap, wax, candles, 
starch, hair-powder, tanned leatlier, beeswax, strong beer, 
linseed oil, strong waters, deer-skins and other peltry, hemp, 
some little tobaceo, timber for houses, masts and other ship 
timber, and drugs of various sorts. The Penn^ylvanians build 
about 2,000 tons of shipping yearly for sale, over and above 
Andbkson, vol. ui„ p. 172. 
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what they employ in their own trade, which may be about 
6.0[)l) tons more. They send great quantities of com to 
Portugal and Spain, frequently selling the ship aa well as 
cargo ; and the produce is then sent to England, where it is 
laid out in goods and sent home to Pennsylvania. They 
receive no less than from 4,000 to fi,000 pistoles from the 
Dutch iele of Curaqoa alone, for provisions and liquors : and 
they trade to Surinam in the like manner, and to the French 
parts of Hispaniola, as well as to the other French sugar 
islands, from whence they bring back molasses and also 
some money. All the modey they can get from all ]>arts, 
as also sugar, rice, tar, pitch, etc., is brought to England, to 
pay fur the manufactures they carry home from us; which 
has not for many years past been less than 150,000?. per 
annum. New York and the two Jerseys have the same 
commodities as Pennsylvania has for exportation, except that 
they do not build so many ships. New York also has lately 
found in her bowels the richest copper-mine that perhaps 
was ever heard of, great quantities of which have been lately 
brought to England. This and the iron-mines of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, might be wrought to supply 
Great Britain and Ireland witli all we want of those metals ; 
which, too, would be paid for with our own manufactures, 
instead of paying 3,000?. of our cash for those metals to 
Sweden. New York, it is true, sends fewer ships to England 
than some other colonies, but those they do send are richer, 
as dealing more in furs and skins with tlie Indians, and they 
are at least of equal advantage to us with Pennsylvania, 
both as to the money they send us and the manufactures 
they take of us.'" 

The ('aroiinas and the younger colony of Georgia were 
also busy haunts of commerce. More important, however, 
were the English settlements in the West Indian islands. 
Barbadoes, the great sugar colony, gave employment in 1 731 
to a thousand English seamen and 10,000 tons of English 
• ANDBasoN, vol. iii., pp. 171, 172. 
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shipping.* From Jamaica, iu the same year, 10,000 tons of 
sugar were also sent to iiingland, in addition to 2,000 tons 
of cotton, ginger, pimento, rum, miihogany, logwood, and 
indigo, finding employment for three hundred sail of ships, 
and yielding to England, in duties alone, nearly 1 00,000^. 
R-year.t Upwards uf SOO.OOOi.'s worth of goods were im- 
ported tiience into England in WS'l, the exports for the same 
period being hardly 150,000^4 

In 1731 it was rejKirtcd Great Britain gained a millioD 
sterling from her Amciictui and West Indian colonies, 
beaides thus having employment for at least eighteen thou- 
sand seamen and fishermen.^ Seventy years before that Bar- 
badoes was famous, though not more so than several of the 
other settlements, ' for having given to many men of low 
degree exceeding vast fortunes' — equal t« noblemen— 'by 
carrying goods and passengers thither, and bringing thence 
other commodities, whereby seamen are bred and custom 
increased, our coromoditjes vended, and many tliuusands 
employed therein.'|| 

It was not only seamen and seafaring men who profited by 
this vast increase of commerce, in every branch of English 
trade employment was found for a great many more labourers 
than liad ever been known before. Tlie ports and marts 
famous in earlier centuries, like London and Bristol, New- 
castle and Hull, rapidly advanced in size and wealth ; and 
others, like Liverpool and Glasgow, which, if they had been 
founded long before, had hitherto been small and insigni- 
ficant, now quickly rose into importance, and became centres 
of fresh industry. It was the same with the inland maou- 
facturin? towns and districts, such as Mmichester and Leeds, 
Birmingham and Norwich ; and even the strictly agricul- 
tural parts of England reaped their just share of the general 
prosperity. During the twenty years previous to 1088 

• AjfPBIiaos, vol. iii., p. 179, f Ibiii. p, 203, 

I Ibid., pp. IflO. 163. § Ibid., p. 173, 
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it tfas averred 'there were apparently more improvements 
made in land than had been known in fifty years before, by 
enclosing, manuring, taiiing in of waste ground, and melio- 
rating what was poor and barren ;' and these improvements 
affected the happiness of all classes of the community. ' As 
to the common people,' says the same authority, ' there is 
no country in the world where the inferior rank of men 
are better clothed and fed, and more at their ease than in 
this kingdom, nor, consequently, where they propagate 
faster. As to buildings, not only many stately edifices, both 
public and private, have been erected, but farmhouses have 
been kept up, and of smaller tenements, from 1666 to 1688, 
there hare been about 70,000 new foundations laid.'" 
Forty years later, in 1628, we find Defoe asserting that, ' as 
the trading, middling-sort of people in England are rich, so 
the labouring, manufacturing people under them are infinitely 
riclier than the same class of people in any other nation in 
the world. As they are richer," lie continues, ' so they live 
better, fare better, wear better, and spend more money than 
they do in any other countries. They eat well, and they 
drink well; for their eating of fle&h meat, such as beef, 
mutton, bacon, etc., 'tis to a fault, nay, even to profusion : as 
to their drink, 'tis generally stout, strong beer, not to take 
notice of the quantity, which is sometimes a little too much. 
For the rest, we see their houses and lodgings tolerably 
furnished ; at least, stuifed well with useful and necessary 
household goods. Even those we call poor people, journey- 
men, working, and pains-taking people do thus : they lie 
warm, live iu plenty, work hard, and need know no want, Tis 
by these that all the wheels of trade are «et on foot ; 'tis by the 
largeness of their gettings that they are supported, and by the 
largeness of their number the whole country is supported.'! 

■ Davemant, Diieouriet on the PulAie Sevenuai and on Trade, cited by 
Obais. vol. ii., pp. 87, 88. 

t Dakibl Depob, a Plan a/ the Eiigliih Commerce, partly reprintoJ in 
ITCcLuxa'B Sel«a CoBwtion of Scarce and Valuable TraoU mi Cimmcrce 
(Lomlon, 1S59), pp. 138,139, 
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Woollen manufacture was still, as it had beer during many 
previous centuries, the great staple of domeBtic trade and a. 
principal item of commerce with other countries. Of the total 
exiwrts of England in 1699, valued at 6,788,16(5?., the woollen 
gooda alone were said to be worth 2,932, 292Z., while nearly 
twice as much was retained for home consumption ;• and 
in 1739 it was computed that upwards of fifteen hundred 
thousand people in Great Britain were thus employed,! The 
cotton trade was, till the end of the cigliteenth century, very 
insignificant, and the linen trade waa still chiefly confined to 
Ireland ; but all through that century there was steady and 
speedy increase in the manufacture of silk. As early as 
1455 we find mention of ' a mystery and trade of silk and 
thread throwers,' composed of women in London,J and 
doubtless long before that there was some sort of silk manu- 
faeture practised in England ; but throughout the middle 
ages nearly all the commodities of this kind were brought 
over by merchants from J^ombardy and Venice ; and after 
the middle of the sixteenth century the English market was 
chiefly supplied irom the manufactories of France, In 
Cliarles the First's reign great efforts were made to increase 
the business at home ; and, from the accession of Charles 
the Second, it became an important branch of English trade. 
In 1713 it was reported to be twenty times as extensive 
as it had been in 16G4. 'All sorts cf black and coloured 
ailka,' it waa said, ' are now made here as good ae in 
France ; and black silk for hoods and scarfs, not made here 
above twenty-five years ago, which before were imported 
from France, have for Several years past amounted annually 
to above 300,000?.'§' 

The chief cause of that sudden development was the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantea in 1685, by which nearly half 
a million Frenchmen, mostly of the working classes, were 
forced to seek safety in foreign lands. Great numbers of 

t JIM.. Tol- i.. p. 477. 
§ niiiK vol. iii.. p. 56. 
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them went to Prussia, there to give an immense impetus 
to its jet undeveloped trade. Many planted themselves 
in Holland and Switzerland. About fifty thousand, in 
spite of opposition, settled in Enoflaud, 'where, instead 
of doing us hurt,' it was soon discovered, ' they have proved 
a great and manifest blessing, by improving some of our 
ancient arts and manufactures, and likewise by introducing 
various new ones. To them England owes the improvement 
of several of its manufactures of slight woollen stuffs of silk, 
linen, paper, glass, and hats. Tiie silks called a-la-modes 
and lustrings were entirely owing to them ; also brocades, 
gating, black, and coloured mantuas, black Padua silks, 
ducapes, watered tabbies, and black velvets; also watches, 
cutlery-ware, clocks, jacks, locks, surgeons' instruments, 
hardwares, toys, and the like.'* 

Id London, great numbers of French workmen found 
homes for themselves in Soho and Saint Giles's, and the dis-. 
trict of Spitalfields was almost entirely peopled by Freuch 
silk weavers. The foreigners do not seem to have gone far 
into the provinces; but their inflaence spread in all direc- 
tions. In Derby, especially, besides its old trade in wool, 
there was a newly established silk factory. The marvel of 
the day was a great silk-throwing machine, set up on the 
Derwent by a Mr. Lorabe, to wliose brother. Sir Thomas 
Lombe, a patent for it was granted by George the First 
in 1719. 'This amazingly grand machine,' according 
to contemporary testimony, * contains 26,586 wheels and 
97,746 movements, which work 73,726 yards of organzine 
alk thread every time the water wheel goes round, being 
thrice in one minute, and 318,504,960 yards in one day and 
night One water-wheel gives motion to all the other move- 
ments, of which any one may be stopped separately, without 
obstructing the rest. One fire-engine conveys warm air to 
every individual part of this vast machine, containing in all 
its buildings half a. quarter of a mile in length. The model 
• Andkbsoh, vol. ii., p. 569. 
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of it is said to have been taken by John Lombe from the 
original in Piedmont, under the disguise of a common wort- 
man, he having secretly drawn its plan on paper and then 
made hia escape to England.'' 

* AmeRsoM, tdI. ii., p. 5G9. Aq inlereating memoir of John Lombe » 
given in KNiGHT'a Old Enijlaiid, vol. ii., p. 323. Ho went to Lcgliom in 
1715. " Odg of iiis firal movemeDta vea to go lu a visitor to see the nlk- 
worba; for tliey were oOL'aaoDaily aliown under vor; rigid limitaitiana. nioh 
lu ttiat tbe; wonld be Been only nlicn in mnlion — tbe miiltipUcitj and 
rapiditj of llie maoliinerj TOaking it impoaMblu tlien to comprehend tliem — 
and the spHctator wna also hurried verj mpicllj thnmgh tlie plavo. At 
flnt jDUng Jjninbe thought he coold have accomplisbed hie oi'Ject in tfaia 
way, by going again and agun under dificreut disguiaea. Ooe time he 
was a lady— another a priest He was as generous too with liig money us 
he could be without exciting suspicion. But it wbb all in vain. He oonld 
make nothing of the hurried glimpsaa he thus obtained ; and every effort 
to BOe the machinery pnt in motion, or at lest, lidled. He now tried onolluer 
oourae. He began to associate with the clergy, and being a well-edncated 
man and of liberal tnates, be Buoceedeil in ingratiating himself with the 
priest wiio actj?d aa confesaar to the proprietor of the works. And there 
'can be do doubt of the &ct that this prie.'jt's assutanee waa obtained by 
Lombe. Neither do we think there can be any doubt of the meaDS by 
which that aaaiHtanoe was won. Hardly any bribe could bo too great that 
enabled the young adventurer to auci-eed in bis object. A plan waa now 
designed and put into exeunUon for young Lombe's ndiuiseion into tbe 
works. He disguised himself aa a poor youth oat of employ, and went 
to the directotB witb a recommendation from the prieat, pmising bis hones^ 
and diligence, and remarking that he bod been inured to greater horddiipi 
than mlgbt be anppused from hia appeamucc. Lombe waa engaged aa a 
boy to attend a apinning-engino called a filatoe. He had now evidence of 
tlie sufficiency of liis disguiae, and was Bccommodated with a, aleopitig-pbwe 
in tbe mill. In a word, his suocoss wua, as it were, at once secured. 
But even then he bad an aiduous and most hnzBrdous tuak to peiftam. 
After lie bud done his day's work, the secret work of the night had to 
be^n ; and if discovered in that employment ! — he must otieti have 
Bhuddered at the posinbiiity. Even the few appliances he required wen an 
additioual source of danger. It appears tlmt there whs a hole under tlia 
stairs where he alopt, and there he hid his dark-lautem, tinder-box, eand 
and mathematical inatrumcnts. And now the work went rapidly 
Drawing after drawing wna made from diSereut parts of tbe machinery, 
and handed over to the priost who called occiiaionally to inquire bow the 
poor bny got on. The priest handed the drawings over to tlie agents cf 
tbe Messra. Iiombe, who tranamitted tliem to England piecemeal in bales 
of hilk. And thus at last every portion of the machineij was accurately 
drawn, aiid the secrut— a secret no longer, Lombe stayed at the mill uutU 
a ship was ready to place tbe suspected ont of teach. No at 
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So highly was this silk-raacliine thought of that, in 1732, 
wheD Sir Thomas Lombe's patent had run out, a sum i.if 
14,000/. waa voted to liim by Parliament, 'as a consideration 
for the emineot services he bad done, in discovering, intro- 
ducing, and briuging to full perfection, at hia own expense, 
a work so useful and beneficial to this kingdom.' Though 
not really the discoverer of this machine, Hir Thomas had 
well earned the reward assigned to hira. His enterprise, and 
the enterprise of others like him, had so promoted the silk- 
trade of England that it soon came to be thought the best in 
Europe. 'In Italy itself,' according to the report of a 
traveller in 1730, ' the silks of English manufacture are most 
esteemed, and bear a greater price than those of Italy ; so 
that, at Naples, when a tradesman would highly recommend 
his siik stockings, be protests they are right English.' 

In advancement of all other trades and trading occupations, 
from coal-mining and iron-smelting to glass-blowing and 
paper-making, machinery was also beiug successfully employed, 
though only in rude anticipation of the wonderful develop- 
ment of mechanical appliances of a later period of which we 
shall see something hereafter. 

In the history of commercial legislation, and of State inter- 
ference with the progress of commerce, during the hundred 
years subsequent to the Commonwealth era, there is not very 
much worth noting. In 1651 tbe Rump Parliament promul- 
gated an important Navigation Act, which forbade the ship- 
ment of British or colonial goods in any but English vessels 
with Englishmen for at least three-fourths of tlieir mariners. 
This was, as it was meant to be, a great blow to Holland, 

on board than. BUSpJcion was aroosed and an Ilalian brig despatched Id 
pursuit, but Lambe was not capturod, aud riitumeil suiely h> Eugtund. He 
died at the ngo of twontj-nine ; and there is a trngical story lold of hia 
death which is likely enough to bu trae. It is said that the Ilalians, when 
they heard of the whole aflair, seat over a female to Eoglund to poigon 
him. Lombe had brought over with him two Ilaliatis who wcm aoeustomed 
to the manufecturo be bad risked bo mucii for. Tlie w<iToaa succeeded, 
through the means of one of them, in adminibleriDg a deadly poison," 
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whose ships and sailors had hitherto been largely employed 
by English merchants. It was even made an excuse ibr the 
Dutch wars that began in the following year ; while the 
Knglisb merchants themselveH at first loudly complained of it, 
on the gTonnd that they had not shipping of ibeir own 
enough to meet their needs, and that thus a great deal of 
business was lost to the country." It was re-enacted, however, 
in 16G0, immediately after the accession of Charles the 
Second, and iiad, at any rate, some share in promoting the 
increase of our merchant shi})piiig. 

That law, aimed against the Dutch, was followed by others 
designed to cripple the power of France. 'The immense 
importation into England of French wares of various kinds,' 
said one of the apologists of these measures, 'gave just um- 
brage to all wise people, as occasioning a vast annual loss 
in point of the general balance of England's trade ; some say 
to at least one million sterling, others to considerably more, 
because, whilst we were wantonly and without measure im- 
porting and using the produce and manufactures of France, 
the wiser French ministry were from time to time laying 
heavier duties u])on the English manufactures and produce. 
Hereby the English foreign trade in general languished, 
rents fell, and all ranks began sensibly to feel its bad eifects.'t 
Under that impression an Act was passed in 1678, declaring 
the importation and sale of French goods in England to be 
' a common nuisance to this kingdom in general, and to all hia 
Majesty's subjects thereof,' and ordering that henceforth no 
French wine, vinegar, brandy, linen, cloth, silks, salt, or 
other produce or niauufacturc should be admitted into any 
British port or dependency.} It was a law too preposterous 
to have much effect; but it remained in force till 1()85, when 
James the Second's accession brought the governments of the 
two countries into greater frieiidsliip than had existed during 
the previous reign. Its reversal in that year led to a sudden 
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increase of trade. In 1686 England sent to France 515, 228^. 's 
worth of goods, 409,563Z. from London and 105,665/, from 
the outposts, and brought thence goods worth 1,284,4197., 
569,126?. to London, and 715,293/. to other parts.* The 
excess of exports over iioports was very alarming to the mis- 
taken economists who imagined that England could only 
prosper by receiving more than it sent out, 'This were a 
loss,' it was urged, ' sufficient, if annually repeated, to ruin 
this kingdom in a very few years, 't 

Therefore, with the Eevolution, was revived the effort to 
cripple trade with Prance, and so to increase English dealings 
with other countries. The south of Europe offered greater 
seeming advantage of this sort than any other part of Europe, 
and consequently the statesman and poHtical economists of 
William the Third's reign and the reigns that followed were 
especially eager io forcing a trade therewith. The famous 
Methuen Treaty of 1703, was the greatest development of 
this policy. It secured tiie introduction of British wools into 
Portugal, and by admitting the wines of Oporto and Xeres 
into England at a much lower duty than was charged on 

* Craik, vol. ii,, p. 179 : wbeace these details Bie sxtracted. ' Among 
the importa fiom. rranca ate the following items : — 229 cwt. of miLound 
books, valued at 20s. \yei cwt. ; 37 smdl gross of bmcelets or necklacos of 
gloss, valued at Ml. Si. ; 3,676 fleams to kt blood, at 3d. encli ; 1U2 dozen 
tans for women, at 408. per dozen ; 1,487 casea of glass far windows, at 30s. 
per case ; 20 reuniB of bine paper, at I Os. per ream ; 20 of cap puper, at 
7«. M. per team ; 77,336 of copy-paper, at 5s. per ream ; 1,6,15 renms of 
royal and larger paper, at Hit. per ream ; besides 11,617 roams (probably 
of copy-paper) into the outporta, at 5a. par ream ; 70 tons of Cneu sIoebs, 
at 16a. per ton ; 1,18S elk of tapestry with caildaB, at St. per ell ; 162 ella 
oftapestry witlisilk, at 13s. W. per ell; lti,648 tuns of wine, "at 17/. 10s. 
per tau ; 400 mill-st«ne^ at 101. each ; 302 lbs, of cotal, at 3s. id. per ib. ; 
4,266 lbs. of garden seeds, at Si. per lb. ; 268 gallons of oiange-llowi?r crater, 
at 5s. per gallon ; and 400 lbs. of rose leaves, at la. per lb. Among the 
exports to France arc :— 1,075 dozens of old shoes, at 10s. per dozen ; 3 
poitD of virginals, at bl. per pair : 49 owt. of printed books aod maps, at 
ZOa. per ent. ; 3 pieturetl, at itu. each ; 49 burrela of salmon, at 41. per 
barrel ; 11 liorsoa at lOi. each ; 50 cate, valued altogotiior at 7b. Gd. ; HI 
dozen dogs, nt 61. per dozen ; and 561 lbs. of tea, at 10s. per lb.' 
t r/ie Btitieh MenHianl, oiled by Oeaik, vol. ii., p. 179. 
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other foreign liquors, created a revolution in Englisli t.aete for 
wineB. It crippled, during many subaequent years, our com- 
mercial dealings with other countries, and set an example of 
pernicious legislation in matters of trade that did not cease 
its mischief for a hundred years to come. 

Yet English trade made steady progress, spite of all these 
hindmnces ; and, as it pros]>ered, men were gradually forced to 
shake off their mistaken notions about restrictions and arbi- 
trary interferences of all sorts, and to accept the teachings of 
experience in favour of that absolute independence of com- 
merce which we have learned to call free-trade. 

Addison has summed up tiie good effects" of commerce as 
apparent to the dullest in this day : — " If we consider our 
own country in its Tiatural prospect," he wrote in 1711, 
" without any of the benefits and advantages of coramercM, 
what an uncomfortable spot of earth fulls to our share! 
Natural historians tell us that no iruit grows originally 
among us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pignuts, with 
other delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, 
and without the assistances of art, can make no further ad- 
vances towards a plum than a sloe, and carries an apple to 
no greater perfection than a crab ; that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apricots, and cherries are strangers 
among us, imported in different ages, and naturalized in our 
English gardens ; and that tliey would all degenerate and 
fall away into the taste of our own country, if tliey were 
wholly neglected by the planter and left to the mercy of our 
sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable 
world than it has improved the whole face of nature among 
us. Our ships are la<!en with the harvest of every climate ; 
our tables are stored with spices and oils and wines ; our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of china and adorned with 
workmanship of Japan ; our morning's draught comes to us 
from the remotest corners of the earth ; we repair our bodies 
by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under Indian 
canopies. The vineyards of France are our gardens, the 
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Spico Islands our hotbeds; tlie Persians are our weavers and 
the Chinese our potters. Nature indeed furnishes us with 
the bare necessaries of life ; but traffic gives ua a great 
variety of what is useful, and at the same time supplies us 
with everything that is convenient and ornamental. For 
these reasons there are not more useful members in a com- 
monwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together in 
a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to the rich and 
magnificence to tlie great. Our English merchant converts 
the tin of his own country into gold, and exchanges his wool 
for rubies. 'The Mahometans are clothed in our British 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone are 
warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. When I have been 
upon 'Change I have often fancied one of our old kings 
standing in person where he is represented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy coucourse of people with 
which that place is every day filled. In this case how would 
he be surprised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken 
in this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men who, in his time, would have been the 
vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like princes for 
greater sums of money than were formerly to be met with in 
the royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging the British 
territories, has given us a kind of additional empire ; it has 
multiplied the number of the rich, made our landed estates 
infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, and added 
to them an acces^on of other states as valuable as the lands 



To that extract must be added some sentences from a 
greater journalist and sounder observer of the world than 
Addisou: — "Are we," said Defoe, in 1728, "a rich, a po- 
pulous, a powerful nation, and in some respects the greatest 
in all those particulars in the world, and do we not boast of 
being so ? 'Tis evident it was all derived from trade. Our 
■ The Spedator, No. 69, 13th May, 1711. 
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merchants are princes, greater, and ricber, and more powerful 
than some sovereign princes ; and in a word, as is said of 
Tyre, we- iiave ' made the kings of the earth rich with onr 
merchandize,' that is, with our trade. If usefulness gives an 
addition to the character, either of men or of things, as with- 
out doubt it does, trading men will have the preference in 
almost all the disputes you can bring. There is not a nation 
in the known world but have tasted the benefit, and owe 
their prosperity to the useful imjirovcmcnt, of commerce. 
Even the self-vain gentry, that would decry trade as a uni- 
versal mechanism, are they not everywhere depending upon 
it for their most necessary supplies ? If they do not all sell, 
they are all forced to buy, and so are a kind of traders them- 
selves ; at least tfaey recognize the usefulness of commerce, 
as what they are not able to live comfortably without. Trade 
encourages manufacture, prompts invention, employs people, 
increases labour, and pays wages. As the people are em- 
ployed they are paid, and by that pay are fed, clothed, kept 
in heart, and kept together. As the consumption of pro- 
visions increase, more lands are cultivated, waste-ground* 
are enclosed, woods are grubbed, forests and common lands 
are tilled and improved. By this more farmers are brought 
together, more farm-houses and cottages are built, and moro 
trades are called upon to supply the necessary demands of 
husbandry. In a word, as land is employed, the people 
increase of course, and thus trade sets all the wheels of im- 
provement in motion ; for from the original of bus 
this day, it appears that the prosperity of a nation rises and 
falls just as trade is supported or decayed,"" 

• A Plan of tJie Eiiglinh Cimmerm, roprinted in pEirt in M'Ocllocb's 
Seled CiiHeetim 0/ Scarce and ValaaMe TracU m Commerce [Lonilon, IS 
pj>. 107, 112. 113, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DUDLEY NORTH AND JOSIAH CHILD OF LONDON. 

[1630—1699.] 

A NEW class of merchant princes appeared in London with 
the growth in power and wealth of the great trading societies, 
of which the East India and the Turkey or Levant Com- 
panies were the most influential and important. First in 
order of time, perhaps, was Sir Thomas Smythe, son of 
another Sir Thomas Smythe, Farmer of Customs under 
Queen Elizabeth, who, besides inheriting his father's profit- 
able office, took the lead in nearly every great commercial 
enterprise of James the First's reign. In 1600 he was chosen 
Governor of the East India Company on the procurement 
of its first patent firom Elizabeth,* and he was its real chief- 
tain from that time until his death in 1625. It was his zeal 
and intelligence, to a great extent, that helped it through its 
early troubles and started it in a prosperous existence. In 
princely way we find him, in 1609, when the Company, on 
electing him its Governor for the fifth time, voted him a 
present of 500?., for his pains in its service, refusing to 
accept office unless 250Z. were taken back. * The residue,' 
it was said, * his worship kindly consented to take.' f In 
princely way, too, we find him, in 1614, sending a portrait 

* Sainsbury, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies 
(Loudon, 1862), vol. i., pp. 109, 117. 
t Ihid.y p. 187. 
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of himself, as a mark of favour, to the Great Mogul. "I 
presented the Mogul with your worship's picture," wrote 
William Edwards, the Company's agent, from Ajmere, in 
March, 1615, "which he esteemed so well for tiie workman- 
ship, that the day after he sent for all his painters, in puhlic, 
to see the same, wlio did admire and confessed that none of 
them could anything near imitate the same, which makes 
him prize it ahoye all the rest, and esteem it for a jewel." * 
While the opponents of the Company were busy in their 
attempts to damage it. Sir Thomas Smythe had to excuse 
himself from regular attendance at the Directors' Courts, on 
the ground that he had to be in Parliament every day, so as 
to answer any imputations that might be east on the Com- 
pany ;t but he was not often slack in the performance of 
his duties. It seems that he honestly strove to make the 
Company a good and helpful institution to the people with 
whom it dealt. Thus, in February, 1614, he assembled all 
its factors then in London, and about to proceed to the East, 
and exhorted them conscientiously to discharge their trusts. 
He l)esought them to avoid the example of some iyramiical 
and self-seeking factors who had lately been in India, and 
urged them " to be the more respective, and shun all sin and 
evil behaviour, that the heathen might take no advantage to , 
blaspheme our religion by the abuses and ungodly behaviour 
of our men." He begged them to abstain from all frauds 
upon the natives, or anytiiing that could damage the Com- 
pany " by making the people hate and detest us before we 
be settled amongst them," and assured them of the Com- 
pany's desire to furnish them with everything needful to their I 
spiritual comfort and the health of their bodies, " also books 
of divinity for the soul, and history to instruct the mind." f i 
It was chiefly at Smythe's instigation that Sir Thomas Roe 
was sent as ambassador, from the Crown and the Company, 
to the Great Mogul, " he being a gentleman of pregnant i 
understanding, well spoken, learned, industrious, of comely ' 
• Saisbbcbt, p. 360. t J^'*''. P- 290. t -'WiL, p. 
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personage, and one of whom there were great hopes that he 
might work much good for the Company." * The hopes 
were well grounded, and a share of the merit of this em- 
bassage must be assigned to Sir Thomas Smythc. He also, 
while serving his country as well as he was able, succeeded 
in advancing his own interests, lu 1619, a great house at 
Deptford, in which he had resided, was burnt down ; but in 
the same year his house in London was found large enough 
to lodge and entertain in sumptuous style a French Am- 
bassador with a hundred and twenty persons in his train, t 
At the time of his death he was reputed the richest and 
shrewdest merchant in England, the ablest champion of the 
trading interests, and the chief adviser of the Crown on all 
commercial matters. 

Contemporary with Sir Thomas Smythe and his successor 
as chief fanner of the Customs, was Sir William Garway, 
who died in 11325, at the age of eighty-eight. He had 
seventeen children, most of whom grew to manhood and 
womanhood, and wealth enough to enrich them all. The 
oldest and most famous was Henry, a great merchant, a 
good Protestant, and an experienced traveller, " I have 
been," he said, " in all parts of Cliristendom, and have con- 
versed with Christiana in Turkey : and in all the reformed 
churches there is not anything more reverenced than onr 
English liturgy, not onr Royal Exchange, nor the name of 
Queen Elizabeth." He passed many years, as a factor of 
the Levant Company, in Turkey ; and about ICOiJ, when he 
was forty years of age, he settled in London as a Turkey 
merchant. He was governor of the Levant Company through 
a great part of the reign of Charles the First ; and through 
all the time of disaffection he was a leading champion of 
Charles's cause in the city of London. In 1040, as Lord 
Mayor, he raised a company of troops and sent them to 

• BAmBETRT, p, 318. 

t MioLEAS, Lettert of Qeorgtt Lord Carem to Sir TliomoB Roe (London, 
9G0), p. 47. 
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York, in opposition to the wishes of the corporation. He 
joined the citizens, however, in protesting against the illegal 
modes adopted for raising money by the King and his 
advisers. When, in January, 1641, Charles determined to 
retire from London, Garway was one of the most earnest in 
entreating him, for his own honour and the safety of the 
kingdom, to remain at his post. " Sir, I shall never see you 
again," he exclaimed, when he found his persuasions were 
useleea : and so it happened. A year later, in January, 
16-12, Garway made the last speech in Charles's favour that 
was heard for many years within the walls of Guildhall. He 
besought the citizens to defend the King, and to grant no 
supplies to the wicked men who were seeking his overthrow. 
The worth of the speaker and the eloquence of his speech 
so told ujjon the audience that the friends of liberty were 
full of fears as to its effect. " As soon as it was done, and 
the great shout and hum ended," said one who heard it, 
" tlie Lord Mayor, trembling and scarce able to speak, asked 
what their resolution was concerning assisting the Parliament 
with money ; but the ciy was so great, ' No money ! no 
money !' ' Peace ! peace !' that he could not be heard." But 
the speech was soon forgotten and tlie cause of freedom pre- 
vailed, to the necessary injury of all who, however honestly, 
stood in its way. " Garway was afterwards tossed, as long 
as he lived," said one of bis friends, " from prison to prison, 
and his estate conveyed from one rebel to another — he dying 
of a grievous fit of stone." 

Of the many tlu'iving merchants to be found in London, 
as soon as order was restored, perhaps the most notable were 
Sir Josiah Child and Sir Dudley North. 

Dudley \orth was a younger brother of the famous 
Francis North, Baron Guilford, and Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal under the two last Stuarte, and descendant of 
Roger North, an old merchant of some repute in the reign 



' HiywooD, Ntirrh Vayen, pp. t 
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of Henry the Seventh* lie was born in London, on the 
16th of May, 1641 ;t while his father — a Roundhead in a 
famiiy of Cavaliers — was busy about the patriotic work of 
the Long Parliament. ' He was a very forward and beautiful 
child,' says the brother who has toW the story of his life in 
detail ; so forward that he was often in trouble through his 
fonduess for running out into the street, there to talk and 
play with any other children he could find. Oa one occasion 
he was stolen hy a beggar-woman, and only recovered after 
his clothes had beeo taken from him. A second danger 
came to him during the plague time oflG65. He was 
seized by the malady, and only preserved through the tender 
nursing of his mother. Soon after that, being designed for 
a merchant, he was sent to Bury Grammar School, in due 
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tinie to be placed in a writing-school in London, ' to learn 
good hands and accounts.' That lie did to his parent's 
satisfaction ; but he learned other things not quite to their 
liking. ' One of his capital entertainments was cock-fighting. 
If possible, he procured a place in the pit, where there was 
splutter and noise, cut out us it were, for folks half-mad, I 
have heard liini say,' reports his brother, ' that when he had 
in the world but three shillings, he had given half-a-crown 
for an entrance, reserving but sixpence to bet with.'" Often 
the sixpcuce was turned to good account ; but be was always 
in debt. ' And this pinching necessity drew bim into prac- 
tices very unjustifiable and, except among inexperienced 
boys, altogether inexcusable. When a fresh youth came to 
the sciiool, he and his companions looked out sharp to discover 
how well his pockets were lined ; and some of tbem would 
insinuate into his acquaintance, and, becoming dear friends, 
one after another borrow what he bad ; and all, got that 
way, was gain to the common stock ; for, if lie was impor- 
tunate about having his money again, they combined and led 
him a wearisome hfe, and, rather than fail, basted him till 
he was reduced to a better temper.'f 

That was poor training for one intended to be an honest 
merchant. But Dudley North sooli discovered his error. 
He managed to pay off all his debts ; and he left school with 
a solemn resolution, which he kept, never to incur obligations 
for a farthing more than he really possessed. He was 
apprenticed to a Turkey merchant in Threadneedle Street, 
and iuitiated in all the mysteries of London commerce before 
going abroad, as supercargo to a ship proceeding to Arch- 
angel. That was the beginning of many years' absence 
from England, passed in busy money-making, and enlivened 
by many strange experiences, of which welcome record 
exists, either in his own letters or in his brother's reminis- 
cences. 

He was a ' raw youth,' only seventeen or eighteen years 
• NoHTB, Lifis, p. 4. + Ihid., p. 5. 
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old, when he started and first went to Archangel, there to 
sell his goods and stock the ship with others, which he in- 
tended to dispose of in Italy, before taking up his residence 
at Smyrna. His own capita! was only 100?. ; but he spent 
it prudently, in buying such articles as were sure of brin,^iig 
him a large profit wlien sold in England, and he found other 
occupation as agent for several Turkey merchants in London. 
' He did not, as most young factors, set himself up in an 
e.\pensive way of living, after the example of thoae that he 
found upon the place, for he wore plain and cheap clothes, 
kept no horse, and put himself to diet as cheap as he could. 
He was a gentleman ever brisk and witty, a great observer 
of all incidents, and withal very fiienrtly and communicative ; 
which made him be generally beloved, and his company 
desired by the top merchants of the factory.'" He did not 
at first, however, prosper as well as many of them. He ujade 
more money for his employers than for himself, and soon 
grew dissatistied with Smyrna. Therefore, atier a brief visit 
to England, he gladly accepted the oifer of a Mr. William 
Hodges, living at Constantinople, to become his partner. At 
that time, ' there was no greater emporium upon the face of 
the earth than Constantinople, where a merchant of spirit 
and judgment, by trade with the Court and with the dealei-s 
that there came togetlier from most parts of the world, could 
not fail of being rich.'t 

So Dudley North found it. Almost from the first he was in 
reality, if not in form, the head of the Constantinople factory. 
He soon reformed the whole method of transacting business, . 
and put it in u more profitable shape than had ever been knowu 
before. He made himself thorough master of the Turkish 
language, and, of the five hundred or more lawsuits which he 
found it necessary to engage in, conducted most in his own per- 
son. 'He had certain schemes by which he governed himself, 
and seldom failed of a prosperous success ;' some of them, 
however, not being much to his honour. He brought to per- 
* NoBTO. pp. 33, 3i. + Ibid„ p. 41, 
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fection the art of bribing judges. He also, according to his 
brother's testimony, 'Tound that, in a direct fact, a falfae ■ 
witness is a surer card than a true one ; for, if the judge has 
a mind to baffle a testimrray, a harmless, honest witaesa, that ■ 
doth not know his play, cannot so well stand his many cap- 
tious questions as a false witness, uspd to ttie trade, will do," 
It must be remembered, however, in Dudley North's excuse, 
that these practices were, in his day and long after, almost 
as cuiTciit in England as they were in Turkey. North's 
trade in Constantinople ' by which he obtained superabundant 
profit,' as bis brother avers, was chiefly with the Turkish 
Court, which he supplied with jewels and other costly furni- 
ture, often making four or five thousand dollars by a single 
transaction ; and with the officers and agents of the govern- 
ment, who were glad to borrow of him all the money he had 
to lend at twenty or thirty per cent, interest. ' All those i 
who come into posts of authority and profit in Turkey,' we 
read, ' are sure to pay for them, and on that account, the 
seraglio is a sort of market. This makes the pashas, who 
solicit for better preferment, and all the pretenders to places, , 
prodigiously greedy of money, which they cannot have without , 
borrowing ; and, if they can but get the money, they care not 
upon what terms, for the place to be paid for will soon reim- 
burse them. The lending these men money is a very easy trade 
as to the terms, but a very difficult trade as to the security. 
For, by the Turkish !aw, all interest fur the forbearance of , 
money is unlawful ; and the debtor need not, whatever be 
agrees, pay a farthing on that account Therefore tliey are 
forced to go to tricks ; and, like our gamesters, take the 
interest together with the principal. There is a world of cun- 
ning and caution belongs to this kind of dealing, and the 
wisest may suffer greatly by it ; but our merchant had the 
good luck to come off scot-free, and made his advantages 
accordingly.'t 

His advantages were various. With one Turk, the cap- 
■ NoETH. p. 47, t Ibid., p. (12. 
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tain of a galley, named Baba-Hassan, he had numeroua deal- 
ings. For each voyage he lent him large sums of money, 
which were returned twice over at the end of the expedition. 
' He used him as well for getting off hia rotten cloth and 
trumpery goods, which were not otherwise vendible. For he 
coald be demure and say he had no money, hut he had some 
goods left, and if he would please to take them for part, 
with some money he could raise, he might serve him with tho 
sum he desired, and so forth. Once he was walking in the 
street at Constantinople, and saw a fellow bearing a piece of 
very rotten, worthless cloth that he had put oif to the captain. 
He knew it again, and could not hold, hut asked the fellow 
where he had that cloth. 'With that the man throws down the 
cloth, and sitting him down at the door, fell to swearing and 
cureing that dog Baba-Hassan, that made him take it for a 
debt ; but he more furiously cursed that dog that sold it to 
him, wishing him, his father, mother, and all his kindred 
burnt aliva The merchant found it best to sneak away, for 
if he had been found out to have been once the cloth's 
owner, he had certainly been beaten.'" 

Dudley North cannot be greatly praised for honesly ; but, 
to say the least, he was no worse tiian most merchants of his 
time. ' As to all the mercantile arts or guiles,' says his 
brother, ' and stratagems of trade which could be used to 
get money from tliose he dealt with, I believe he was no 
niggard ; but, as for falsities, such as cheating by weights 
and measures, or anything that was knavish, treacherons, or 
perfidious, even with Jews or Turks, he was as clear as any 
man living. He transacted and dealt in all respects as a 
merchant of honour.'f The Levant Company, at any rate. 
tbund him a better servant than it had ever had before. 

He also served himself so well that, before he was forty 

years old, he was rich enough to return to England. This 

he did in the spring of 1680. lie immediately established 

himself as a Turkey merchant in London, having a house in 

• NOBTH, p, 63. t Ihid., p. \?A. 
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Basinghall Street, with offieea and warehouses close to the 
Exchange." He also became the principal director of the 
African Company. ' Here it was that, in the opinion of doe 
Exciiaiiye, he first did justice to his character. For he was 
sagacious to take the substance of any matter at the first 
opening ; and then, having by proper questions more fully 
informed himself, he could clearly unfold the (Ufficulty, with 
all its circumstances of advantage and disadvantage, to the 
understanding of others. He was aii exquisite judge of 
adventures, and the value and eligibilty of them. He waa 
very quick at discerning the fraud or sincerity of many 
persona the Company had trusted, as also the character of 
those that proffered, and were examined, in order (b be 
employed or trusted. If ho once found that any pei'son was 
false or had cheated the Company, he was ever after in- 
flexible, and no solicitation or means whatsoever could pre- 
vail with liim to cover or connive.'t 

In 168'J, at the instigation of his brother, the Lord Keeper, 
Dudley North accepted office under Charles the Second as 
Sheriff of London, and in that capacity he gave great satis- 
faction to the courtly party by his zealous prosecution of the 
Whigs. J For that service he was knighted, and, be^des 
being made alderman of Basinghall Ward, was appointed 
a Commissioner of Customs, tliat office being aftervfards 
exchanged for a brief period for a commissionership in the 
Treasury, with a salary of 1,60W, a year,§ On the accession 
of James the Second he entered Parliament as member for 
Banbury, and at once his ready wit and great experience, 
heartily devoted to the service of the Tories, made him the 

■ NriBTn, p. 1)7. t Ibid., p. 150. 

t North, Life uf Fritnoit Norik, pp. 169, 171. " Tlie QDvernment ffnmd 
iji him." Buys Lonl MBoauJay, with the imputuoiity ubamuteriatic of the 
great Whj); liibtfirian. " ut oiiue an cnliglil«aed advucr and an uoicrupuloiw 
slave, Hla jiiiii<a tiover failed to find verdioti of guilty; and an u day of 
judicial btituhnry, i/arta, londud nlth tha lega and anas of quartered Wbigs, 
were.bi thogruutdiavompoBurvof hlalHdy.diivento hiafinekiUBeui BuiEig- 
hall Strool for ordets."— //irtnrj of E1^gL^nd (London, 18S8), voL ii., p. 9S, 

S NoBTH. Lift of Sir DudUy North, pp. 168, 161, 172. 
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financial leader of the House of Oommoua. His plan of 
levj-ing additional imposts on sugar, tobacco, wine, and 
vinegar, was regarded as a triumph of statesmanship, and 
secured for King James an income of 1,900,000^ for the 
year 1685." He lost his seat and his offices, however, soon 
after the establishment of William of Orange, and, it was 
said, only escaped attainder through bis skill in felsification.t 
In 1691 Dudley North issued some Discouraes upon Trade, 
full of sensible opinions on commercial matters. " Although 
to buy and sell," he said, " be the employment of every 
man, more or less, and the common people, for the most 
part, depend upon it for their daily subsistence, yet there are 
very few who consider trade in the general upon true prin- 
ciples, but are satisfied to understand their own particular 
trades, and which way to let themselves into immediate gain." 
He boldly denounced all such selfish views, showed the folly 
and evil of all restrictive measures, and steadi'aatly argued 
for the establishment of entire freedom in all commercial 
dealings. He mtuntaiued that " the whole world, as to 
trade, is but as one nation or people, and therein nations are 
as persons ;" that " no laws can set prices in trade, the rates 
of which must and will make themselves ; but when such 
laws do happen to lay any hold, it is so much impediment to 
trade, and therefore prejudicial ;" that " all favour to one 
trade or interest against another is an abuse, and cuts so 
much of profit from the public ;" in tine, that " no people ever 
yet grew rich by policies ; it is peace, and industry, and 
freedom that bring trade and wealth, and nothmg else."t 

His public work for the Stuarts had for some years taken 
Dudley North from his old avocations as a merchant. On 
his retirement he returned to them, but not for long. ' He 
had formerly joined with other merchants in building three 
defensible ships ; for piracies in the straits had made trading 

• Macaclat, toL ii., p. 9S. f Rid., vol. v., p, 140. 
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in small vessnla too hazardous, and the employment of these 
ships had engatred him diaper in adventurt; than otherwise 
he had heen. But after the Revolution things [!T>-'w worse 
and worse ; because the wars with the French gave tbera an 
advantage over our Turkey trade, and both at home and 
abroad they met with us. One of his great ships, with a 
yonsiderahle adventure, homeward bound, and little insured, 
was taken by the French. But yet he traded on, and it 
appeared his estate was less by 10,0f)tf/. than it was when 
the French war first broke out. I believe he had less perse- 
vered in trade at that time if he had not had a consideration , 
of his house in Constantinople, where his brother Montague 
was his factor, to whom he thought himself bound to send 
out business, especially when others withdrew, else they must 
have sunk. But so many corrections as be received, one 
af^er another, abated bis metal ; and his family was in- 
creasing, and children were coming forward, whom he 
considered before himself; and what was worst of all, he 
grew liable to infirmities, especially the phthisic, which made 
him not so active as he had been and desired to he.' * 

In lti82, just before his election as Sheriff, he had fallen 
in love with Lady Gunning, a widow lady, very beautiful 
and rich, the daughter of Sir Robert Cann, a morose old 
merchant of Bristol, as his brother testified.! There was 
some hindrance to the match, through the old gentleman's 
anxiety to secure a large settlement for his daughter. When 
his consent was asked, lie required that North should purchase 
and secure to the lady an estate worth 3,000^, or 4,U00/. a 
year. The merchant replied that he could not spare bo 
much capital from his business, but that he would make 
a settlement of 20,000?. To that he received a brief reply : 
'• Sur, — My answer to your first letter is an answer to your 
second. Your humble servant, R, C." His rejoinder waa 
as brief: "Sir, — I perceive you like neither me nor my 
business. Your humble servant, D, N," % But Dudley 
• RoGBB North, pp. 187, 188. t •"'iff., p. 15'i. 1 Ibid,, p. 15Q. 
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North did like his businGss, He therefore addressed him- 
self to the daughter, atid with such effect that she consented 
to marry him without her father's leave. ' The old knight 
her father,' it is added, 'came at last to be proud of his son ; 
for, when the tirst visit was paid to Bristol, Mr. North, to 
humour the vanity of that city and people, put himself in a 
apleudid equipage. And the old man, in his own house, 
often said to bim, " Come, son, let us go out aud shine," — 
that is, walk about the streets with sis footmen in rich 
liveries attending.'" 

The wedding festivities kept pace with the merchant's' 
knighthood, and his induction into the shrieval honours. 
' Mr. North took a great hall that belonged to one of the 
companies, and kept his entertainment there. He had 
divers very considerable presents from friends and relations, 
besides the complimenta of the several companies inviting 
themselves and their wives to dinner, dropping their guineas 
and taking apostle-spoons in the room of them ; which, with 
what they ate, drank, and such as came in the shape of 
wives— for they often gratified a she-friend or relation with 
that preferment— carried away, made but an indifferent 
hargaia His lady, contrary to her nature and humour, 
which was to be retired, kept him company in public at his 
feastuigs, sitting at the upper end of the table at those noisy 
and fastidious dinners. The mirth and rejoicing that was in 
the city, as well at these feasts as at private entertainments, 
is scarce to be expressed. It was so great that those who 
called themselves the sober party were very much scandalised 
at it, and lamented the debauchery that had such encourage- 
ment in the city.'t 

Soon after hia marriage. Sir Dudley North left his house 
in Basinghall Street for a much larger one at the back of the 
Goldsmiths' Hall. This he did chiefly 'because his lady, 
though affecting retirement, yet, when she did appear, loved 
to have a parade about her; and often childing brought 
* NoBTH, p. 157. t ibid., pp. 157, 158. 
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clirisienings, which, in the city, were usually celebrated with 
much company and feastings.' In furniBhing the house he 
spent at least 4,000/,, and its euite of reception-rooms was 
une of the wonders of the day. It was the sccQc of feasts 
without number — chriateDiiig feasts being frequent and most 
sumptuous of all — in which all the civic forms and ceremonies 
were Bcrupuloualy observed. But the house had one great 
disadvantage, causing Sir Dudley, we are told, much repen- 
tance of his vanity. ' It was situated among the goldsmiths, 
and other smoky trades, that, for convenience of the Hall, 
are very thickly planted thereabouts, and their smoke and 
dust tilled the air, and confounded all bis good fiimiture. 
He laboured bard in person to caulk up the windows, and all 
chimneys, not used were kept close stopped. But notwithstand- 
ing all that could be done to prevent it, the dust gathered 
tliick upon everything within doors ; for which reason the 
rooms were often let stand without any furniture at all.'* 

Sir Dudley North's mode of life in these last years 
was minutely described by his brother. ' His domestic 
methods were always reasonable, but, towards his lady, 
superlatively obliging. He was absent from her aa little a 
he could, and that was being abroad ; but at home tbey 
were seldom asunder. When he bad his great house, a little 
room near his chamber, which they called a dressing-room, 
was sequestered for the accommodation of both of them, 
fShe had her implements, and he his books of account ; 
having fixed a table and a desk, all his counting-house 
business was done there. There also be read such books as 
pleased him, and, though he was a kind of a dunce at 
school, in his manhood he recovered so much Latin j 
make him take pleasure in the best classics, especially irt 
Tully's philosophies, which I recommended to him. If time 
lay on his bands, he would assist his lady in her affairs. 1 
liave come there and found him very busy in picking out tie 
stitches of a dislaccd petticoat. But hia tenderness to Ills 
• NoiiTH, [), ig:!. 
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childrea was very uncommoD, for he would often sit by 
while they were dressing and undressing, and would be 
himself assisting if they were at anytime sick or out of order. 
Once his eldest son, when about five years old, bad a chil- 
blain, which an ignorant apothecary had converted into a 
wound, and it was surgeon's work for near six months, and 
the poor child relapsed into arms again till it was cured. 
But, after the methods were instituted, the father would dress 
it hknself " 

In various odd and homely ways, the retired merchant 
found occupation and amusement for himself. ' In that 
great house he had much more room than his family required. 
He used iiis spare rooms for operations and natural experi- 
ments, and one operation was a very useful one — that was a 
fabric for vinegar. He managed that in three vessels. The 
first had the fruit, or whatever was the ground ; this was 
always foul, From hence he took into the next vessel 
where it refined ; and out of that he drew into a third ; and, 
from thence, took for use. The first was continually aupphed 
with raisin stalks, warm water, etc. In this manner, after 
the course was begun, the bouse was supplied, with little or 
no charge, for several years.'f 

Noilh travelled much each summer. He went frequently 
to Bristol and the neighbourhood, where lay iiis wife's pro- 
perty; and from the death of his brother, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, he was often at his bouse at Wroxton, there 
fulfilling his trust as guardian of the young Lord Guildford. 
'At Wroxton,' says Roger North, ' there was an old build- 
ing which was formerly Hawk's Mews. There wc instituted 
a laboratory. One apartment was for woodworks, and the 
other for iron. His business was hewing and framing, and, 
being permitted to sit, he would labour very hard ; and in that 
manner he hewed the frames for our necessary tables. He put 
them together only with caps and pins, but so as served the 
occasion very well. We got up a table and a bench ; but the 
• North, pp. 199, 200. t Ibkl. pp, 200, 201. 
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great difficulty was to get bellows and a forge. lie hewed 
such stones as lay about, and built a hearth with a back, and 
by means of water and an old iron which he knocked right 
down, he perforated that stone for the wind to come 
at the fire. What common tools we wanted we sent and 
bought, and also a leather skin, with which he made a pair 
of bellows that wrought overhead, and the wind was con- 
veyed by elder guns let into one another, and so it got to the 
fire. Upon finding a piece of an old anvil we went to work, 
and wrought all the iron that was used in our manufactory. 
He delighted most in hewing. He allowed me, being a 
lawyer, as he said, to he the best forger. Thia was morning 
work before dressing, he coming out with a red short waists 
coat, red cap, and black face ; so that the lady when die 
came to call us to dinner, was full of admiration what crea- 
tures she had in her family. In the afternoons we had 
employment which was somewhat more refined ; and that was 
planing and turning, for which use we sequestered a low 
closet. We had our engines from London, and many round 
implements were made. It was not a little strange to see 
with what earnestness' and pains we worked, sweating moat 
immoderately, and scarce allowing ourselves time to eat 
At the lighter works in the afterooon he hath sat, perhaps, 
scraping a stick, or turning a piece of wood, and this for 
many afternoons together, all the while singing like a 
cobbler, incomparably better pleased than he had been in 
all the stages of his hfe before.' * 

From eccentric retirement of that sort, Sir Dudley North 
was called away by death wlien only fifty years of age. He 
divided the vacation of 1691, as usual, between Wroxton 
and Bristol. On iiis coming back to London for the winter, 
be was troubled with a cold, but made light of it, aa was his 
wont. Near the end of December he became suddenly 
worse. ' He was thereupon put to bed,' says his brother, 
' and, as I found him, lay gasping for breath. He discoursed 
• Noiiiu, pp. 201-203, 
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seriously, that he found himself very ill," and concluded he 
should die ; that he knew oi no cause of illness on his part, 
but God's will be done. Doctor Kadcliff was sent for ; and 
he, observing his breathiDg with a small hiccup, aaked if he 
was used to breathe in that way ; and, eotnebody saying 
" No," he asked no more questions. Sir Dudley lay not 
long ID this manner ; but in all good sense, conscience, and 
understanding, perfect tranquillity of mind, and entire resig- 
nation, he endured the pain of hard breathing till he breathed 
no more, which happened on ihe 31st of December, 1691.'* 
"WeU," exclaimed the apothecary who attended him, "I 
never saw any people so willing to die as these Norths are !"t 
Just eight years afterwards died Sir Josiah Child, North's 
senior by eleven years, lie, too, was of ancient and well- 
known family. Several L'Enfants and Le Childs, the names 
being identical in those days, were concerned in Henry the 
Second's conquest of Ireland and its subsequent government, 
and others were settled at Pool-Court, Shrewley, and 
Pencook, all in AVorcestershire, during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. A Richard )e Child was living at 
Northwick, in the same shire, in 1320, a William le Child 
in 1350, and a Thomas le Cliild in 1353. Another Thomas 
le Child, probably a son, was Escheator for the County of 
Worcester in 1428. From him was descended William Child, 
of Northwick, whose grandson and great-grandson, both 
named 'William, were High Sheriffs for the county, mider 
Queen Elizabeth, the one in 158G, the other in 1599. The 
manor of Northwick remained with the family until the 
reign of Charles the Second ; but before that time a younger 
and more important branch had left Worcestershire for dis- 
tricts nearer London. Richard Child, a great-grt'at-grandson 
of the seconii Elizabethan Siieriff, was Sheriff of Bedfordshire 
in 1640, the year of the Long Parliament's assembling. 
Born somewhere near the beginning of the century, he had 
by that time acquired considerable wealth as a London 
• NoBTH, pp. a07-209. t Rid., p. 209. 
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merchant, and become the owner of valuable property in 
Bcdlbrdsliire* Finding moat of liis business in connection 
with the lately opened and now highly prosperous trade to 
the East and Wcat Indies, he paved the way for the yet 
greater success of his son Josiah. 

About the early history of this son, who was born on the 
7th of May, lG30,t we are ignorant. While his elder 

• Mlliom CkOi, of Norlliwleti. Esu- 
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brotlier, John, was working in India, where he was a factor 
from tbe year 1653, he seems to hare been chiefly engaged 
in the newer trade with the West Indies. He was a liirge 
contractor for the supply of American timber to be used in 
shipbuilding at the Government dockyards. Among several 
tenders sent in, at the beginning of 1665, when he was five- 




and-thirty years of age, for masts, .bowsprits, and yards, 
those furnished by him and John Shorter, his partner, 
were accepted. In August of tliis year, we find him 
writing to the Navy Commissioners about a cargo of masta 
that he had procured from New England. Jfost had been 

hoied him oa niipreuticB, Bweeping one of the TOnnting-honnea In the City.' 
This atatcmeDt, giving a wruog irapresaioD of Child's origin, seems to have 
been baaodou Evelyn's ussertioD tliat lie had been ' n merchant 'a Kppreutioe.' 
— EvELvir, Life and Corretpandence, ed. 1850, vol. ii., p. 173. la those days 
every ooo intended for a mcniliiuit liud to leora his work u^ u ' merchant's 
upprcntiue.' 
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accepted, but there was hesitation about five of the largest. 
Child urged the acceptance of the whole parcel, as he had 
ordered them solely for the King's aprvice, and such large 
masts were hard to get and harder to sell among private 
dealers," He gained his point, and obtained payment at the 
rate of 25^. a piece for the masts twenty inches in diameter, 
and S3l. for those of twenty-five inches. t A fortnight later 
he wrote to the Admiralty clerk, saying he was to have the 
highest price recorded in the Adoii rally -ho iiks, that beiag 
' the dearest time for masts that ever was.'} On the 4th of 
October in the same year we see him retjuesting a convoy 
through the Channel for a ship he is sending to New Eng- 
land for a further supply of timber, as thus much time will 
be saved, besides the charge of seven or eight shillings a day 
for demurrage;^ and on November the 17tb, he complains 
of the hazard and delay be lias been put to for want of the 
convoy as far as Plymouth, and liegs that suitiible protection 
may be given to the vessel for the rest of the voyage, until 
it' is at sea.|| These are among tbe earliest instances that 
we meet with of his employment as Government contractor. ; 
Every later year has its own records of similar transactions. 

But he was not simply an East India and New England mer- 
chant. Dated April the 30th, IGfifi, is a message from Charles 
the Second to the Company of London Brewers, recommend- 
ing that Josiah Child, merchant of London, who has done 
faithful service in supplying the Navy witli beer, and has bought 
a brewhousc in Southwark to brew for the King's household 
and for the Navy, be admitted a fi-ee brother of the Company 
on payment of the same subscription as had been paid by 
the late Timothy Alsop, the King's brewer.lT Unfortunately, 
we hear nothing more of the success of this speculation. 

In one way and another, however, the merchant, still a 

• Qrben, CaJendnr of State Pajieri, nomeglic Serift, of the Belgn 
Ckaria It., praerwd in Her Majedy'n FnUie Secord OJici {London, 1860, 
So,), ToL iv., p. MO. 

t Ibid., vol. iv., p. 568. : Ihl,l. vol, iv.. p. 5fii. S tbid.. vol, v.. p. i. 
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young mac, was amassing wealth. About tliis time, and, 
probably, as a consequence of his frequent visits to Ports- 
moutli, in connection with the naval dockyard, he married 
Anne, the daughter of Edmund Boat, a gentleman of that 
town ;• and he was able to provide her with a comfortable 
home, by buying Wanstcad House,t the time-honoured 
mansion at which, nearly eighty years before, the famous 
Earl of Leicester had entertained Queen Elizabeth, with 
the help of a masque written for tlie occasion by his more 
famous nephew, Philip Sidney; and which, at a later period, 
had been given to ' Steenie ' Buckingham by Charles the 
First. 

Wanstead House was rebuilt by Josiah's son, Richard, the 
first Earl Tylney, in 1718 ; but the old-fashioned mansion 
served for the merchant. He was there during the autumn 
months of 16fi5, the year of the Great Plague, and he used 
his forced leisure in the preparation of a little book entitled 
Brief Observatumg emce:niivg Trade and the Interest of 
Money, the producer of an augi-y paper-war that lasted 
more than thirty years, and almost the parent of our modem 
science of political economy. " The prodigious increase of 
the Netherlanders," it begins, "in their domestic and 
foreign trade, riches, and multitude of shipping, is the envy 
of the present, and may he the wonder of all future geuera- 
tioDS ; and yet the means whereby they have thus advanced 
themselves are sufficiently obvious, and in a great measure 
imitablc by most other nations, but more easily by us of this 
kingdom of England." Therefore, the merchant sets him- 
self to show, with a mixture of wisdom and error, what seem 
to him the points in the Dutch policy best worth copying. 
" These," he says, " are fifteen in number. First, they have 
in their greatest councils of state, and war, trading merchants 
that have lived abroad in most parts of the world, who have 



• MoDANT, History a 
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not only the theoretical knowledge, but the practical expe- 
rience of trade, by whom laws and orders are contrived, 
and plans projected, to the great advantage, of their trade. 
Secondly, their law of gavelkind, whereby all their children 
possess an equal share of their fathers' estates after their 
decease, and so are not left to wrestle with the world 
in th«r youth, with inconsiderable assistance of fortune, aa 
moat of our youngest sons of gentlemen in England are who 
are bound apprentices to merchants. Thirdly, their exact 
making of all their native commodities, and packing of their 
herrings, cod-fish, and all other commodities which they send 
abroad in great quantities ; the consequence whereof is, that 
the repute of their said commodities abroad continues always 
good, and tlie buyers will accept tliem by the marks without 
opening ; whereas the fish which our English make in New- 
foundland, New England, and herrings at Yarmouth, and 
our pilchards from the west country, often prove false and 
deceitfully made. Fourthly, their giving great encourage- 
ment and immunities to the inventors of new manufactures, 
and the discoverers of any new mysteries in trade, and to 
those that shall bring the commodities of other nations first 
in use and practice amongst them, by which the author never 
goes without his due reward allowed him at tiie public 
charge. . . . Sixthly, their parsimonious and thrifty living, 
which is so extraordinary, that a merchant of 10,OOM. estate 
with them will spend scarce so much per annum as one of 
1,500?, estate in London, Seventhly, the education of their 
children, as well daughters as sons; all which, although of 
never so great quality or estate, they always take care to 
bring up to write perfect good hands, and to have the full 
knowledge and use of arithmetic and merchants' accounts 
the well understanding and practice of which doth strangely 
infuse into most that are the owners of that quality, of either 
sex, not ouly an ability for commerce of all kinds, but 
strong aptitude, love, and delight in it. And, in regard the 
women are as knowing therein as the men, it doth encourage 
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their Imsbantk to hold on in their trades to their dying days, 
knowing the capacity of their wives to get in their estates, 
and cari'y on their trades' after their deaths ; whereas, if a 
merchant in England arrive at any considerable estate, he 
commonly withdraws his estate from trade before he comes 
near the confines of old age, reckoning that if God should 
call him out of the world, while the main of his estate is 
engaged abroad in trade, he must lose one-third of it, through 
the inexperience and inaptoeas of bis wife to such affairs, 
and so it usually falls out, . . . Tenthly, their use of banks, 
which are of so immense advantage to them, that some, not 
without good grounds, have estimated the profit of them to 
the public to amount to at least 1,000,000?. sterling per 
annum. Eleventhly, their toleration of different opinions in 
matters of religion ; by reason whereof, many industrious 
people of other countries, that dissent from the established 
government of their own churches, resort to them with their 
families and estates, and after a few years' cohabitation with 
them, become of the same common interest. Twelfthly, their 
law-merchant, by which all controversies between merchants 
and tradesmen are decided in three or four days' time, and 
that not at the fortieth part {I might say, in many cases, not 
the hundredth part) of the charge they are with us. Thir- 
teenthly, the law that is in use among them for transference 
of bills for debt from one man to another. This is of extra- 
ordinary advantage to them in their commerce, by means 
whereof they can turn their stocks twice or thrice in trade 
for once that we t:an in England, for that, having sold our 
foreign goods here, we cannot buy again to advantage till 
we are possessed of our money, which it may we shall be six, 
nine, or twelve months in recovering ; whereas, were the law 
for transferring bills in practice with us, we could, presently, 
after sale of our goods, dispose of our bills and close u]» our 
accounts." 

Those sentences give very interesting information touching 
the state of trade in England two hundred years ago ; be- 
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aides showing us, in clear liglit, the shrewd money -making 
character of the London merchant, anxious to make his 
nation as thoroughly commercial as was Holland. But the 
point which he thinks 'specially worth imitating from the 
Dutch, and to the discussion of which he gives most of his* 
space, is " the lownesss of interest of money with them, 
which in peaceable times, exceeds not three per cent per 
annum," whereas the rate of interest in England is six per 
cent at the least. " This, in my poor opinion," he axlds, " n 
the causa causans of all the other causes of riches in that 
[leople ; and if interest of money were with us reduced to th& 
same rate as it is with them, it would in a short time render 
us as rich and as considerable in trade as they now are." Hft 
argues that the prosperity of England has increased in exacfi 
proportion to the abatement of interest, which hy law, before 
1635, was ten per cent, to be reduced in that year to eights, 
and, again, in 1643, to six per cent. ; and that the grand, 
impediment to the wealth which England ought to 
comes from tlie rule that makes it hard for young merchants 
to get on in the world, " most of our trade being carried on 
by young men that take up money at interest," and tempts 
elder men, as soon as they have gained experience at their 
work, to abandon commerce for usury,"there being, to evei 
man's knowledge, divers English merchants of large estati 
which have not much past their middle age, and yet ha' 
wholly left off their trades, having found the sweetness 
interest ; neither scattering by their expenses, so as the pi 
may glean anything after them, nor working witli their handv 
or heads to bring either wax or honey to the common hive of 
the kingdom ; but swelling tlielr own purses by the sweat of 
other men's brows and the contrivances of other men's brains. 
And how unprofitable it is for any nation to suffer idleness 
auck the breasts of industry, needs no demonstration.' 

There we have good common sense and sound mon 
But political economists have taught us that the rate 
interest, like everything else, from gin-drinking to theologic 
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belief, must be left in tiie hands of the people themselves, 
and that ouiy mischief can come from legal I'ratrictions of 
any sort. That was a view, however, that neither Child nor 
his crowd of pamphleteer-opponents were able to arrive at. 
During thirty years the subject was hotly discussed in a 
small library of treatises, that make very uninteresting and 
unprofitable reading. The controversy itself has lost all ita 
value, and the books in which it found expression are only 
worth preserving for the scraps of information they contain 
about the state of commerce and Kociety in the latter part 
uf the scventeeoth century. Some of those scraps we have 
already noticed ; some others may be culled from Child's 
New discourse of Trade, a greatly ampli6ed edition of his 
fojTner work, published in 1692, hut chiefly written in 1669. 
The chapter most attractive in itself, and most interesting 
also to us, because of its illustration of the natural kindliness 
of the author's character, ia ' Concerning the Relief and 
Employment of the Poor.' "Our poor in England," he says, 
" have always been in a most sad and wretched condition ; 
some famished for want of bread, others starved with cold 
and unkindness ; many whole families, in all the out parts of 
cities and great towns, commonly remain in a languishing, 
nasty, and useless condition, uncomfortable to themselves 
and unprofitable to the kingdom." Hence the country is 
stocked with thieves and beggars, and materially weakened 
in its productive resources. But the chief blame, it is urged, 
lies not with the poor wretches themselves, but with the laws 
that make every parish chargeable with its own paupers, and 
so waste nearly all the money and energy that should go to 
their relief in " shifting off, sending, or whipping back the 
poor wanderers to the place of their birth or last abode," " A 
poor idle person that will not work, or that nobody will em- 
ploy in the country, comes up to Loudon, to set up the trade 
of begging. Such a person, probably, may beg up and down 
the streets for seven years, it may be seven-and- twenty, 
before anybody asketh why she doth so ; and if, at length, 
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she hatli the ill-hap, in fiomu parish, to meet with 
vigilant beadle than ore in twenty of them are, all he doei 
ia but to leail her the length of five or six houses into another 
parish, and then concludes, as his mtisters the parishioners 
do, that he bath done the part of a most diligent officer. But 
suppose he should go yet furtlier, and cany this poor wretch 
to a justice of the peace, and he should order the delinquent 
to be whipped, and sent from parish to parish to the place of 
her birth, which not one justite of twenty, through pity or 
other cause, will do ; even this is a great charge upon tiie 
country, and yet the business of the nation itself wholly un- 
done ; for no sooner doth the delinquent arrive at the place 
assigned, but, for shame or idleness, she presently deserts H, 
and wanders directly back, or some other way. hoping for 
better fortune ; whilst the parish to which she was sent, 
knowing her a lazy, and ])erhaps a worse qualified person, 
is as willing to be rid of her as she is to be gone from thence." 
The merchant — ' more qualified to manage the details of « 
counting-house, than to correct the errors of legislation,' as 
Eden remarks ;* but, however unsound his views, as jealous 
as any professed philanthropist to improve tlie condition of 
the poor — proposed to remedy the present evils by doing 
away with the distinction of parishes, and dividing England 
into two or three poor-law provinces, each under the govern- 
ment of a body of " Fathers of the Poor," appointed by the 
crown, with power to buy lands, erect, and endow work- 
houses, hospitals, and bouses of correction, as well as "petiy 
banks for the benefit of the poor ;" to send such poor bi^ond 
the seas as they shall think fit, into his Majesty's plantations ; 
and to employ those kept at home in useful work, "The 
girls may he employed in mending the clothes of the aged, 
in spinning, carding, and other linen manufactures, and 
many in sewing linen for the exchange, or any housekeepers 
that will put out linen to the matrons that have the govern- 
ment of them; the boys in picking oakum, making pins, 
• Edks. State n/llie Poor, vol. i., p. I8U. 
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rasping wood, making, hanging, or any otlier manufactures 
of any kind ; which, whether it turns to present profit or not, 
is not much material, the great business of the nation being 
first but to keep the poor from begging and starving, and 
enuring such as are able to labour and discipline, that they 
may be liereafter useful members to the kingdom," To 
obtain funds for these purposes, Child proposed a continuance 
of moderate assessments by law, with the addition of weekly col- 
lectiona in all parish churches ; taxes upon the receipts at play- 
houses, and " whatever else his Majesty and Parliament shall 
think fit to recommend to them, or leave to their discretion." 

Those projects have been much deci'ied by professional 
advocates of the Enghsh poor-law ; but tlie successful 
working of the 'Assistance Puhlique,' in France, in many 
respects curiously like the old merchant's scheme, entitles 
them to some consideration. But the moat interesting feature 
of this treatise to us is its evidence of Child's practical sense 
and generous disposition. Very characteristic of the man is 
his proposal, made at the very time when the cry for test 
acts and intolerance of all sorts was noisiest in England, 
" that there be no oaths or other tests imposed upon the said 
fathers of the poor at their admissioi], to bar out non-con- 
formists, ajnongst whom there will be found some excellent 
instruments for this good work." 

" Compulsion in matters of religion," moreover, is one of 
the causes to which Child ascribes the decline of English trade 
in wool apparent in his time. He shows that the difficulties 
thrown in the way of English operatives, and the more 
tolerant customs of foreign nations, as well as the facilities 
coming from the low rate of interest abroad, encourage 
our merchants to export raw wool, instead of enriching the 
country by first manufacturing it into cloth. 

In this treatise Child speaks of the East Indian trade as, 
in tour ways, the most beneficial of all branches of foreign 
commerce. "1. The trade worthily employs twenty-five to 
tliirty sail of the most warlike ships in England, with sixty to 
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a hundred tiien in each ship. 2. It supjilies the natiun c 
stantly and fully with that (in this age) necessary materia)' J 
of saltpetre. 3. It eupplies the nation, for its consunaptiuii,-, 
with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and several usefiil drugs, near'] 
the value of 150,0OU/. to ISO.OOU?. per annum. 4. It- 
fumiahetli us with pepper, cowries, long-cloth, and other' J 
calicoes, and painted stuffs, proper for the trade of Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, France, and (juinea, to the amount of 2U0,000/. 
or 300,UI)0i. per annum ; most of which trades we coiilil not i 
carry on with any considerable advantage, but for those , 
supplies. Anil these goods exported do produce in foreign 
parts, to be returned to England, six times the measure in 
specie that the Company exports from hence." " Were it*' 
not for the East Indian Company," he adds, " we should be 
at the mercy of the Dutch traders ; we should have to buy 
foreign linens instead of the calicoes that come from our O" 
dependencies, and we should lose the pr<itect)ou secured ibr 
the couEitry, hy the employment of so many stout siiips and , 
mariners. 

That was in 16G9, by which time the Company had', 
passed through the greatest of its early troubles, and was j 
again on the road to prosperity. A capital of 429,000f. [ 
having been raised in 1612, a fresh subscription of 1,COO,000?.*J 
was begun in 1617, and in 1632 a further addition of"! 
420,700/., called the thu-d joiut-atock, was made to the i 
existing capital. The East India Company, iiowever, had^ 1 
not the exclusive monopoly promised in its suecessiTe cba>- f 
ters. Great obstructions cauie to it from the jealousy of the ' ; 
similar companies established in Holland and Portugal, and 
frequent patents of trade were granted to private English- 
men, as in the case of Sir William Courteen, who in 163G 
was autliorizcd to trade, under certaiii limitations, witil 
Cioa, Malabar, China, and Japan. Much money and energy 
were wasted in attempts to overturn this patent ; and, at 
last, in 1(157, the largt;r and older (!lompany was glad toJ 
eflect a coalition .with the rival association, which BtartlngJ 
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with Courteen's enterprise, had come to Le known as the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers. Thia was done, a fresh 
subscription' to the amount of 786,000i was made, and a 
revised charter was obtained from Lord Protector Crom- 
well by the beginning of 1658. The Company worked 
languidly, however, for some years after ; and it was thought 
that Child's favourable account of the trade was purposely 
exaggerated with the view of drawing freah speculators into 
its ranks.* 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Company was 
steadily extending its operations. In 1677 appeared A 
Treatise, wherein it is demonstrated that the Ea»t India 
Company i» th^ moat National of all Foreign Trader, of 
which there is little doubt that Child was also the author. 
At that time, we learn, thei'e were from thirty to thirty-five 
ships ill the Company's employ, used in exporting about 
43O.0U0^, worth of goods and bullion, and in bringing to tlie 
English market commodities worth at least twice that sura. 
Every year showed much progress iii wealth and importance 
to the members of the East India Company. Their actual 
capital was only about .-!70,()00; ; but they hoiTowed vast 
sums of money at the six per cent interest which Cliild 
wished to see reduced to four, and were rumoured to make 
about thirty per cent, profits tiierehy. In lli7<3 every pro- 
prietor received a bonus equal to the value of his stock, and 
the shares, which in lf>64, were to be bought at 701, for 
low. worth of stock, rose in 1677 to 245?., in 1081 to 300Z., 
and in 1691 to 360^. or more. 

In tliat period of almost unexampled prosperity many 
fortunes were made ; by far the greatest of all being tliat 
accumulated by Josiah Ciiild. Among the lists of share- 
holders, prior to these years, wo do not find the merchant's 
name ; but it is probable that he bought stock in 1607, when 
the new subscription was made and the charter with Iresh 
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privileges was obtained from Cromwell. He was then seve 
and-twenty, and starting upon the commercial life for which 
his father had prepared him. From the time of 'CJharles the 
Second's acoftssion, he was a favourite at Court, doing his 
share of money-lending to the spendthrift King, and gaining 
esteem by the honest deportment which even the most dis- 
honest well knew how to prize. Politically he was a Whig, 
and by hia tolerant spirit, and bold defence of schismatics, 
he had woo the special hatred of the Duke of York, who was 
to become King of England as James the Secon<i. But with 
Charles and Charles's courtiers he was in favour, and that 
favour secured him a baronetcy on the 18th of July, 1678 ; 
and enabled him to marry one of his daughters, with a 
dowry of 50,000/., to the eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort, 
in March, 16S3, anotlier daughter having already wedded a 
gentleman of Streatliam, to become grandmother of a Duke 
of Bedford.* He himself, having lost his first wife, had, 
gome years before this, increased hia wealth and influence l^ 
marrying Mrs. Mary Stone, widow of a thriving merchant, 
and daughter of another merchant, Wiiham Atwood, of ] 
Hackney. 

Near the end of Charles the Second's reign, if not before, 
Sir Josiah Child began to be the foremost man in the 
management of the East India Company, For some years 
he bad been a member of the committee of management, 
having been with great difficulty raised thereto, said his 
enemies, by the friendship of Sir Samuel Bernardisson, Sir 
John Mordaunt, Tlioraas Papillon, and other great MTiig 
merchants in the city ; and lately, the same men, seeing 
his great talents, joined in promoting him to the office of 
Governor, Then a division arose. According Ui the sta 
raents of his opponents, Sir Jtisiah Child turned Toi-y, got 
rid of all the honest servants of the Company, and became 
an abject slave of the Court, for purposes of his own a^ran- 
dizeraerit. By far the richest member of the Company, with 
■ MoiiiST, vol. i.. p. 30. 
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a third of its stock in his own hands, or the hands of gome 
fourteen of his dependents, it was alleged that he could do 
whatever he liked, and that he managed the whole business 
so as to enrich himself, and curry favour with King Charles 
and the Duke of York. 'By hia great annual presents,' 
says one of the pamphleteers, ' he could command, both at 
Court and Westminster Hall, what he pleased.'* 

That Child did shift hia political ground, and give way to 
the tide of Tory feeling that preceded the accession of Jamea 
the Second, is clear. But he shared that crime with the 
great majority of Englishmen. In common with many other 
merchants of those and other times, he seems to have troubled 
himself but little about the complications of polities. So 
long as he did his own duty in the world, conformed to 
the current maxima of commercial morality, and made his 
money honestly, be was willing to leave questions of state- 
craft and the like to others But there is no evidence of 
either fraud or folly in his management of the Company's 
affaira. His abusers were all political opponents, or men 
whom be had displaced from employment in India, or the 
India House, on account of their dishonesty and incapacity. 
None of their great charges are supported by trustworthy 
authority ; many of them are clearly disproved. 

There was a reason for their spite. In helping to bring 
the East India Company to a. state of unexampled prosperity, 
Sir Josiah Child had revived the old prejudices of a large 

* Some Ranarka m Ok Preieat Stale of the East India Company's AJfaire 
(LcpndoD, l(i90) ; White, Aeeouiil of the Tmde to the Eaet India (London, 
IGOl): Fierce Bn&er'e Tale [Loudon, lQ91j ; Saaont for CoaitibitUng a 
Nae Eail India Company in London (London, 1G80) ; and otbcr pamplilete 
of the day. ' A preeent of ten Ihotwand guineas,' saja Macaulay, on the 
anthority of theae libellers, ' has gracionBlj received fiom him hy Oharlea. 
Ten thooBand more were aooepted by JitmeB, wlm readily consenteil to 
become a holder of stock. All who eould help or hurt aC Court, minirtera, 
raiatresscB, priesta, were kept in good linmanr by presents of shawlB and 
mOtM, birds'-ncsts aad alar of rosea, pnraea of diamondB, and bu^ of guinEae. 
His bribes, difltribatod with judicioua prodigality, speedily pnnluned a large 
return : Jimt when the Court vias all powtfful in the SUti.-, he became all 
powerful ut tlie Court' — Uietory, vol. vi., p. H2. 
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minority uf Engli&h mercliaiita agaititt this braucli of com- 
niCTce. Tlie members of the Turkey Company, great 
sufierers by that prosperity, did their utmost to bring it into i 





disrepute. They were supported by the other joint-stock 
companies, and the many private traders who, from choice 
fram necessity, were left to conduct their businesses in inde- 
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pendent ways. Not heediog their oppoBUior, Sir Juaiah 
carried on tlie work he had talten in haud, and did his utmost 
to extend the influence and enlarge the prosperity of the 
Company: All through these years, he was the life and soul 
of the wl ol ^ undertaking. At one time he svTitea aLout the 
prospect of trade n Ceylon ; at another he is considering 
how be^t the lost gro nd may be recovered in Java. On one 
day he di con ses to his Majesty's Chief Secretary about the 
Great Mo^ul and the growing disputes with him ; on the 
next he has an nterview with some Japanese ambassadors, 
and urges then to br ng about an opening for English trade 
with tier ountry — 'which I apprehend," he says, in a 
letter, n 1 1 prove of very grea.t advantage to this nation, 
by the sendiniT of vist quantities of the English wotillen 
raanufactu e^ ti e Japanese being a great and rich people, 
and the tuato of nauy of their provinces northerly enough 
to wear such clothing as this kingdom affords."* 

Meanwhile the opposition grew, and having no influence 
among the authorities at home, it produced very disastrous 
results in the far-off provinces of the Company, most mischief 
being done at Bombay, where John Chihi, the elder brother 
of Sir Josiah, was the Company's chief factor. This brother 
— ' a person of known sobriety, wisdom, truth, and courage, 
esteemed and beloved by ail people of all nations in India, 
that have so much ingenuousness as to acknowledge virtue in 
an enemy,' according to a friendly writerf— a man ' grasping 
and violent,' from the first, and whose ' pride and oppression 
grew intolerable ' as he advanced in power, as his enemies 
asserted! — had been in India ever since the year H553.5 
How he was occupied during most of that time, whether 
busied with trade on his own account, or employed in the 

■ East Isnu Oppice MS9., vol. xi., passim. 

t The Eail India Compimi/'a Answer (u Mr. WTii'/e's Charge) l^Loriion, 
16B8), p. 41. 

I AsDEuaoN, iVeio Aamiml of Uie East Jnii/ts ^London, IT-il), vol. i., 
p. 1S9. 

§ East India Company's Angarr, p. 4 1 ■ 
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Company's service, we arc not told. He Bceins to have had 
some coQnection with Bombay from the ttrae of its ces^on \/f 
the Portugese to the English in ltili4. In l(i82 he was ap- 
pointed its Governor. That appointment was the signal for 
open resistance among the private traders, or interlopers, 
in the district, and through them, among those aervaots of ■ 
the Company who had been induced to join tlie opposition. 
Mutiny and massacre begun id the autnmn of 1683, and 
were only suppressed by the appearance of a fleet off the 
island, and tlie sending of the insurgent leaders to England. 
After that. Governor John Child appears to have acted with, 
occasionally, too great severity. Anxious to keep down a 
spirit of rebellion, he perhaps helped to increase it by fee 
sternness of his conduct. Tliat, at any rate, caused some 
base Englishmen to make treasonable offers to the Great 
Mogul. Aurungzebe, never as frieu'Uy to the English as he 
had been to the Dutch and Portuguese, readily listened to 
their complaints, and issued such orders to the natives trading 
with the Company that war seemed necessary. An armament 
was despatched from England in 1 6S7, and letters from King 
James the Second were also sent out, making Bombay tha 
head-quarters of Indian Government, with a baronetcy for 
its Governor, John Child, along with the title of General 
of the English forces in the northern part of India, Persia, 
and Arabia. ' Onr neighbours, tlie French and IJutcli,' says 
the mocking pamphleteer, 'could not put themselves in a 
posture enough of laughing at it.'* But while they laughed 
the new baronet made good use of hia authority. 'He 
managed that hazardous war against the Mogul,' we are told, 
'with such success and moderation that he took almost all 
the Mogul's and subjects' ships sailing in and out of Surat, 
without spilling a drop of their blood, and dismissed the 
prisoners with cloths and money in their pockets, which 
gained such a reputation to our nation, even amongst the 
Moors themselves, that they became universal advocates and 
* WmTB. Acamnt of the Trade to tlie Eatt India. 
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solicitors to the Mogul, for the pacification." That friendly 
feeling did not last long. Otber contests had to be carried 
on, and much blood had to be shed. Child fought uanisely, 
and Aurungzebe, then in the fulness of his power, sharply 
punished the English for attempting to crush bim. He 
attacked Bombay and captured a portion of it, before con- 
senting to come to terms, and then he made it a condition of 
peace, that the offending Governor should be deprived of his 
office. That stipulation was unnecessary. While it was 
being despatched, on the 4th of February, 1691, Sir John 
Child died of a fever brought on by bard work and chagrin.t 
His worthier brother lived for eight years longer, retain- 
ing to the last his share in the direction of the Eabt India 
Company. Before that time the Revolution of 1C88 had 
changed the aspect of the political world, and Sir Josiah 
Child's Toryism left him but little influence at Court The 
old libels were revived, and new ones every year were added. 
But he troubled himself very little about them, and allowed 
them in no way to alter bis acbcuies for the welfare of the 
Company. In some years he held the office of Governor, in 
others he left it in other hands j but in either case alike he 
was its guide and ruler. Every proposal was submitted to 
his consideration, and every edict reflected his wishes. After 
the Bevolulaon, and after the disasters incident to the war 
with the Mogul, commerce had had a temporary check. The 
annual profits were not so large, and Child saw the impor- 
tance of strengthening the Company's footing in the Indies, 
"The increase of our revenue," it was asserted in instruc- 
tions issued by the directors in 1689, " is the subject of our 
care, as much as our trade. 'Tia that must maintain our 
force, when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade. 'Tis 
that must make us a nation in India. Without tliat we are 
but as a great number of interlopers, united by his Majesty's 
royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks 

* Ead India Company'i Aniaer, p. 41. 
t AnDHaaoit, Nea Account, vol. L, p. 189. 
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it their interest to prevent ua ; and upon this amount it is 
that the wise Dutch, in all their general advices whicb we i 
have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their govern- \ 
meut, tlieir civil and military policy, warfare, and the increaw 
of their revenue, for one paragraph they write concerning 
trade,"" In other words, it was resolved, thus early in the 
history of the Company, to make sovereignty in the East I 
Its chief object of pursuit, and to draw wealth more from 
imposts upon native and British subjects than from direct ' 
commerce. Child's libellers asserted that he carried his love , 
of government and power to the absurdest limits. According i 
to one statement, the new Governor of Bombay, hawig , 
■written home to say that the laws of England made it impHe- | 
sible for the instructions sent out to him to be obeyed, Sir i 
Josiah wrote back in anger, ' that he expected his orders 
were to be his rules, and not the laws of England, whii^ | 
were a heap of nonsense, comjiiled by a few ignorant country ■ 
gentlemen, wlio hardly knew how to make laws for the good 
of their own private families, much less for the regulating of I 
comjianiea and foreign commerce.'t 

That assertion is hardly credible ; but the Tory merchant 
sympathized little with the new-fashioned principles of the 
Whig rulers of the country, and bis measures — measures 
for which he was responsible, whether ]jroponnded in his 
name or in those of the Governors who succeeded him — were 
carried out with a high hand. His great success in accumu- 
lating wealth for himself, and in forwarding the interests of 
the Company, made him somewhat bauglity and imperious 
in his deportment, and gave colour to some of the envious 
charges brought against him by his enemies. I'here is sub' 
stantial truth, doubtless, in the epitome of his character as 
an old man, given by the contemporary historian. 'He was 
a man of great notions as to merchandize, which was his 
education, and in which he succeeded beyond any man of hie 
time. He applied himself chiefly to the East India trade, 
• Mill, vol. i., p. 87, t Ibid., p. 91 ; MAOArLAT, vgl. vii., p. 100. 
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by which his management was raised so high that it drew 
much envy and jealousy both upon himself and upon the 
Oonipany. He had a compass of knowledge and appreben- 
gion unusual to men of hia profession. He waa vain and 
covetous, and tliought too cunning, though he seemed to be 
always sincere.' * 

With that opinion of him among the best informed and 
most impartial of hia time, Sir Josiah Child died at Wan- 
stead on the 22nd of June, 1699.t Some fifteen or eighteen ■ 
yema before he had married a third wife, Emma, the daughter 
<qC^Sir Henry Bernard, of StOke, in Shropshire, and widow of 
iflk^homas Willoughby, of WoUaton, in Nottinghamshire, 
uRdy who lived on till the year 1725, 'at which time,' it is 
recorded, ' she was nearly allied to so many of the prime 
nobility that eleven difltea and duchesses used to ask her 
blessing, and it was reckoned that above fifty great families 
would go into mourning for her.'J Of the three children 
born to him by his first wife, two sons had died in infancy 
and a daughter had been nobly wedded. As issue of his 
second marriage, h^ had two daughters, also nobly wedded, 
and a son Josiah, who after being knighted by William the 
Third at a Lord Mayor's dinner in 1&,)'2, and obtaining for 
wife the daughter of Sir Thomas Cook — -who succeeded Sir 
Josiah Child as Governor of the East India Company, and 
was in lti!)5, on charge of bribery, committed to the Tower 
by order of the House of Commons, to be promptly acquitted 
by the House of Lords — died without issue in 1704, Before 
that date, had died Bernard, the firat-borh of the third 
marriage, so that the wealth of the family descended intact 
to the youngest son, Richard, who nftich increased it by 
wedding the granddaughter and heiress of Francis Tylney, 
of Rotherwick. He represented the county of Essex in 
Parliament for many years, and, by virtue of his large fortune, 
was created Baron Newton and Lord Castlemaine in 1718, 
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and Earl Tvlncy in 1732. From him tlie earldom passed, 
first to Ilia eldest and tlien to his secoiid son, to become 
extinct with the latter, while Wanstead and the appendant 
possessions in Essex, descended throngh the last earl's sister. 
Lady Emma Long, to her granddaughter, Catherine Tylney 
Long, who, in 1812, married the scapegrace Earl of Morn- 
ington. He died in 1859, leaving to he bequeathed hy his 
son to Earl Cowley, the wreck of his property as the last 
representative of the richest and most inSuential of Eng- 
land's merchant princes in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. • 

The name of Child, however, was not suffered to die out 
of the annals of English commerce- Whilst Sir Josiah was 
working his way to distinction as a merchant, Francis Child, 
his junior by twelve years, was servitig his apprenticeship to 
William Wheeler, a thriving goldsmith in Ludgate Hill, 
nest door to Temple Bar. Seeing the worth of the young 
man, Wheeler married him to his only daughter, and, on his 
death in 1063, left liim heir to his business. Child carried 
on the goldsmith's business for a tira^, and followed the 
fashion of others of his craft in also acting as a sort of 
banker. Therein he prospered so well that before long he 
abandoned the goldsmith's work and established himself as a 
banker alone, being the first Englishman who made of this 
a separate profession. In 1691, when in his fiftieth year, 
he was chosen Alderman of Farringdon \A'ithout. He was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1699 ; and in 1702, the year of 
Queen Anne's accession, ho was knighted and sent to Parlia- 
ment as member for the City of London, He died in 1713, 
leaving a thriving bilsiness, to be carried on by his successors 
during more than a century and a half." 

* Hbrbeut, Great Citij CompvMes, veil, ii., p. 203. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARD COLSTON OF BRISTOL. 
[1636—1721.] 

Among the many notable contemporaries of Josiah Child 
in the busy world of English commerce none has a greater 
claim upon the grateful recollection of posterity than 
Edward Colston, the philanthropist. 

He was the last of a long line of Bristol merchants. A 
Thomas Colston, of Preston, had settled in the city made 
famous by the successes of William Canynge and his fellow- 
traders, about the year 1400, and his oflFspring, through 
five generations, appear to have been almost exclusively 
devoted to commerce. A later Thomas Colston was an 
eminent Mayor of Bristol under Queen Elizabeth, and a 
William Colston was a conspicuous royalist in the troublous 
times of Charles the First.* ' The King's cause and party,' 
says one, writing in 1645, ' were favoured by two extremes 
in that city ; the one the wealthy and powerful men, the 
other of the basest and lowest sort; but disgusted by the 
middle rank, the true and best citizens. 't William Colston 
was a true and good citizen, however, notwithstanding his 
adherence to the Stuart cause. He was Sheriff in 1643, 
and on that occasion received Charles the First as a visitor at 
his house in Small Street. In 1645 he was dismissed by tht^ 

* Garrard, Edward . Colston the Philanthropist^ his Life and Times ; 
edited by Samtel Griffiths Tovey (Bristol, 1852), pp. 2-4. 
t John Corbet, cited by Seyer, Bristol, vol. ii., p. 314. 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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Parliamentarians from hia place in the corporation, lo be 
reinstated in 16(j0. He died iu 1681, at the age of seventy- 
three.* 

Five-and-forty years before that time, on the 2nd (rf' 
November, 163G, his son Edward was born.t We know that 
he was christened on the 8th of the month, and put out to 
nurse at Winterboum, in the neigh liourhood4 Hut of the 
way in which hie youth and early manhood were passed we 
have no record save his own statement that he liad his edu- 
cation in London ;§ to which must be added a reasonable 
tradition that part of his early commercial life was spent as 
a factor iu Spain, where his kinsman, Humphrey Colston, 
was consul. II When he was about forty years old, at any 
rate, he was settled as a merchant in London. In 1681 
lie was chosen a governor of Chriat's Hospital, and in almost 
every subsequent year we find entries of bis gifts to that 
institution, in auras varying from 100/. to SOO^.K 

An Interesting tradition refers to an earlier date. 'In 
l(i76,' we are told, 'he paid his addresses to a lady, but 
being very timorous lest he should be hindered in his pious 
and charitable designs, lie was determined to make a Chris- 
tian trial of her temper and disposition. Therefore — having 
filled his pockets full of gold and silver, in order that if any 
object presented itself in the course of their tour over London 
Bridge, he might satisfy his intention — while they were 
walking near Saint Agnes's Church, a woman in extreme 
misery, with twins in hei- lap, sat begging, and as he and his 
intended lady canie arm-in-arm, he beheld the wretched 
object, put his hand in his pocket and took out a handful of 
gold and silver, casting it into the poor woman's lap. The 
lady being greatly alarmed at such profuse generosity, 
coloured prodigiously, so that when they were gone a little 
further towards the bridge foot, she turned to him, and said, 
"Sir, do you know what you did a short time ago 

" <iAlm.mu, [,p. U-i:i. t l''!'L pp. 17-^7, I Rid, p. 2B. 

S Ihid.. l>. Hi, II IbiU. 1 Ibid. 
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" Madam," replied Colston, " I never let iny right band know 
wbat my left hand doth," He then took leave of her, and 
for this reason never married.'* That story is in keeping 
with all we know about Colston, most of the 'all' hiiviug to 
do with his work as a philanthropist. 

In the beginning of 1682 his name is first found in the 
annals of Bristol, and then he is spoken of as a merchant of 
London, lending to his native city 1,800Z. at five per cent. 
interesLf He was at home in both the great centres of 
seventeenth -century commerce. 

Bristol then shared with London almost all the trade of 
England with America — Liverpool and Glasgow being yet 
obacm-e towns — it was in Colston's day, as it had been for a 
hundred years or more, the great highway from England to 
the New World. The enterprising Bristol merchants who 
helped the Cabots to go on their early voyages of North 
American discovery, had worthy followers in every subse- 
quent generation. When, in 1574, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
and hiB comrades petitioned Queen Elizabeth fur leave to 
start an expedition of discovery and trade to the northern 
parts of America, as ' of all unfrequented places the only most 
fittest and most commodious for us to intermeddle withal,' we 
find that * the city of Bristol very readily ofi'ered 1,OOOZ.' to- 
wards the 4, OOOi necessary for the undertaking ;J and though 
that project brought no immediate success, other atad larger 
ventures were promptly and prosperously made. It was chiefly 
through the perseverance of Bristol men that Virginia, after 
the failure of Raleigh's experiment, became a nucleus for all 
the southern parts of the United States ; and that in like 
manner the northern colonies, growing out of the New 
England settlement, were strengthened and extended. The 
New England patent was issued in 1620. Three years 
later James the First wrote to the cities of Bristol and Exeter, 
requesting them -'to move persons of quality to join in the 

• BiLAs Todd, died by Gauhabd, p. 315. t Gabbabd, p, 313, 
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ill Ivancement of that plantation, a work in which the public i 
take great interest, and likely to bring in good returnB,'* 
arjd the former town was specially willing to share in the ] 
work. Dated 1638 is a petition from 'WalttT Bftrrett, 
Walter Sandy and Company, of Bristol, merchants,' getting I 
forth that ' they have been many years settlinj: a plantation I 
in New England, which was begun long before such malti- I 
tudcs of people went over ; all they intend to send are I 
regular people, neither factious nor vicious in religion: J 
their plantation is apart from all others, and they dedre I 
now to transport a hundred and eighty persons, to provide I 
victuals for furnishing the sliipa employed in the fishing I 
trade upon that coast, for which they have built and made [ 
ready two ships.*! Many similar documents show the zeal 1 
with which the Bristol traders applied themselves to other J 
branches of American commerce. In lfi51, for inataoce, J 
' Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Yeomans, and other merchsnta 1 
of Bristol, and owners of the Mary and Franais,' obtained 1 
license from Cromwell's Council of State to accompany J 
the fleet going to Barbadoes, ' upon giving security to ] 
the value of the ship and goods, that she Joes not depart j 
from the fleet, or trade with any in defection from the Com- 
monwealth ;'J while on the lat of January, 1657, sanction I 
was given to Mr. Ellis, of Bristol, to transport 1,000 dozen 1 
tif shoes to the island of Barbadoes,' followed by authority 1 
to the same merchant for a like shipment on tlic Srd ofl 
December.! One other document is too curious to be leftf 
unquoted, showing, as it does, how early began the great tide J 
of Irish emigration, in Bristol ships, to the New Worid.1 
By a Commonwealth order of 1G5'2, 'liberty was given to I 
Henry Hazard and Robert Yeomans, of the city of Bristol, i 
merchants, to carry two hundred Irishmen from any port in I 
Ireland to the Caribbce islands.']] 

That Robert Yeomans was tlie son of a Robert Yeomani J 

* SiiNaBDttY, voi. i., p. 54. t Jbid., p. 286. t Ibid, p 

§ Ibid., pp. 15f>. 101. II Ibid., p. 3S7. 
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who in 1643 had been put to death by the Parliamentarians 
for his leadership of a plot in favour of Charles the First.* 
He himself was Sheriff of Bristol in 1663, and in that year 
was knighted by King Charles the Second. Other merchants 
were of the opposite party, and there was much hindrance to 
Bristol commerce during the years of civil strife through the 
zeal with which that strife was carried on. "I did all I 
could," said Sir Robert Atkins, in 1682, after holding the 
recordership of the town for one-and-twenty years, " to join 
them together and unite them : for ever since they grew 
rich and full of trade and knighthood, — too much sail and 
too little ballast, — they have been miserably divided."t 
Another resident of Bristol in those days made other com- 
plaints against its merchant-princes. " Vice, profligacy, and 
a disregard of civil and moral obligations," we read, " had 
entered the city, and taken possession of her high places. 
The sacred fount of justice was polluted, her laws violated, 
and religion herself, in her holiness and purity, was degraded 
to an instrument of cruelty, oppression and wrong. In their 
abundance the people had forgotten the God they had 
acknowleged in their extremity. In their elevation pride 
and the lust of power had supplanted the meekness and 
humility with which they were clothed in their adversity. 
They cared not to traflSc with the bodies and souls of men, 
so that they supported their state and maintained their rule. 
They heeded not the groans that resounded from the prison 
walls, so that the banquet was spread, and assembled guests 
brought joy to the repast."$ Yet Bristol prospered. Its 
merchants, famous for their wealth, built great houses for 
themselves in Redcliff Street, Thomas Street, and Temple 
Street, gathered in crowds about their market-place and 
Exchange, and sent their ships to every known quarter 
of the world. 

That was the commercial condition of Bristol when 

* Seyer, Memoirs of Bristol, vol. ii., p. 351 . f Ihid.j vol. ii., p. 520. 
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Edward (^ulaton became a regular merchant of the town, ■ 
though not always resident in it On the 10th of Decem- 
lier, 1683, be received the freedom of Bristol;* and frorai| 
about that time, or earlier, it seems that his chief business. J 
ioheriicd from his father, who died in l(i81, consisted in 
sending ships to the West Indies, there to sell English good^ -] 
and bring; back commodities for home consumption. Six . 1 
years later, in 1689, he set up a sugar refinery at an old I 
house known aa the Mint, in Saint Peter's Churchyard,t his \ 
partners being Richard Beacham, of London, Sir Thomas 
Day, and the Captain Nathanial AVade, whose republican | 
vehemence had inclined him in his youth to go and form an 
ideal colony in New Jersey, and who, more lately, had been 
implicated in Monmouth's rebellion against Jamtfi the < i 
Second, and narrowly escaped execution. In taking so | 
fierce a regicide for partner, Edward Colston showed that he \ 
in no way shared his father's royalist prejudices. Had it \ 
been otherwise, he would hardly have chosen to live in the. i 
quaint, roomy house at Mortlake, yet standing as a ruin, 
wbere Oliver Cromwell had dwelt before him.J There we 
find him settled down in 1689, attending vestry-meetings, 
and otherwise doing duty as an ordinary parishioner wben- 
Qvcr he could be at home. But he was frequently away ; 
often at his lodgings in London, apparently in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitechapel, whence he could have personal super- 
vision of the shipping in which he was interested, hut oftener 
still at Bristol, wljere he retained his father's house in Small ' 
Street.§ 

Bristol and London divided his benefactions. To Christ's 
Hospital, as we have seen, he gave large sums nearly 
every year. On one occasion he gave 1,UU0^. towards the 
relief of the poor in Whitechapel ;|| and in 1701 he sent 
another 1,000^,, to be spent in maintaining the poor children 
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of the same pariah, then, as now, one of the wretchedest 
parts of London.* Twice every week, we are told, he had 
large quantities of meat and hroth prepared for distribution 
among the paupers in hia nelghbourhood.t Every year he 
went through Whitechapel Prison and the Marshalaea, to 
empty hia purse in freeing the most deserving debtors for 
small amounts ; and at one time be sent a lump sum of 
3,000i. to relieve and liberate the poor debtors in Ludgate 
Prison.J In 1709, again, a year of famine, he sent a noble 
present of 20,000^., to be applied by the London committee 
in helping the starving poor of the City.§ 

Those were casual charities. Most of Colston's permanent 
endowments were in Bristol. In 1C90 he obtained leave 
from the borough corporation to buy about three acres of 
ground on Saint Micliael'a Ilill, known as the Turtles, 'to 
erect thereon an almshouse and chapel and three other mea- 
auagea,' for which 100/. were to be paid.]] That was done 
at a cost of about 2,500^, and by the autumn of 1695 the 
almshouses were built and endowed, accommodation being 
afforded in them for twelve poor men and twelve poor women, 
whose care and future election was assigned to the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers of Bristol, incorporated by Edward 
the Sixth, in 1547, and confirmed by Elizabeth in I066.H 
" The almshouse on Saint Michael's Hill wants some men to 
fill it," he wrote to a friend, in the following Deeeraher, " If 
you or anybody know of any persons that are fit to go into 
it, I would gladly have them put in. I would wUlingly that 
they should be such that have lived in some sort of decency ; 
but that a more especial regard should be had that none be 
admitted that are drunkards, nor of a vicious life, or turbulent 
spirit, least the quiet and order the inhabitants at present 
live in be thereby interrupted,"** 

This year, lC9o, was rich in other good works. ' One of 
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Ilia siiips,' it ia recorded, ' having been missing for upwards 
of three years, and having been given np as lost, arrived 
deeply laden. He said, as he Iiad given her up as totally 
lost, hi! would claim no right to her, and ordered the ship 
and cargo to be sold, and the produce to be applied towards 
the relief of the needy, which was immediately carried into 
execution." In October, 1(595, he proposed to maintain six 
poor sailors, if the Merchants' Company would be at the cost 
of building a wing to the almshouses at Tiic Turtles, an ofier 
that was accepted, wilh the generous addition of an endow- 
ment for six other mariners,! and in the following month 
Colston made provision for the admission of six new boys 
into Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, a charitable institution 
founded in 1589. by Wiliiam Bird, merchant and some 
time Mayor of Bristol.J A year or two later the untu-ing 
philanthropist made a further endowment for six boys, raising 
the number of inmates to fifty ; and in 1702 he gave 500iC 
towards rebuilding the scliool-house, and making it large 
enough to hold a hundred and fifty boyB,§ 

In 1697, 'Edward Colston and co-partncre,' sold their 
sugar-refinery at the Mint for 800?., Colston himself ad- 
vancing a large part of the money, and in that way the Mint 
workhouse was established || 

The rich merchant's charities grew as he advanced io 
years and wealth. They were so large and numerous that 
liis neighbours, in unreasonable jealousy, resented his labours 
for the good of the town. When, in 1 702, he made his 
munificent proposal to increase the number of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Hospitallers from fifty to a hundred, he was 'hardly 
censured,' and the institution he wished to benefit was stig- 
matized as ' a nursery for beggars and sloths, and rather a 
Imrden than a benefit to the place where they were beatowed-lf 
But Colston would not take a refusal. In March, 1706, he 
repeated his offer, saying, that were the like made to the 

• OuiEAMi, p. 394. I Ibid., \i. 394. [| Ihitl., p. SB5. 
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corporation of London, be knew well it would be glady 
accepted for Christ's Hospital ; " but although I have had 
my education, and spent good part of my days there, yet 
since I first drew my breath in your city, I rather incline 
that the poor children born there should partake thereof."* 
The Bristol aldermen had grown wiser in the interval. This 
time they promptly accepted the proposal. By August, 1707, 
'Mrs. Lane's house in Saint Augustine's Back,' had been 
bought for 1,300/. ; and further sums having been spent in 
Siting it for a new and suitable school-house, the old CTidow- 
ments were augmented by a gift representing 640/. a year, 
and the new establishment was opened in July, 1710. t 
While Colston was at Bristol, attending the ceremony, a 
woman is said to have gone to him with an urgent request 
that he would obtain for her son admission into the school, 
and, on his agreeing thereto, to have promised to teach the lad 
all life long to thank bis benefactor, " No," was the merchant's 
characteristic reply, '* teach him better ; we do not thank 
the clouds for rain, nor the sun for light, but we thank the 
God who made both clouds and sun."t 

Edward Colston's charities have secured for bim renown 
as the most illustrious of Bristol's many noble benefactors. 
In English history there is hardly another instance of such 
lifelong perseverance in well-doing. 

The worthy merchaut was Member of Parhament for three 
years. He was elected in 1710 at the age of seventy-four. 
He had refused to stand, alleging that he was too old to 
perform the duties that would devolve upon him. But the 
people were determined to have him for their representative, 
and he was elected by acclamation. ' It was very surprising,' 
wrote a newspaper correspondent of that day, 'to see the 
joy it occasioned in this city when they carried their member 
along the city, with the mitre and streamers before him ; 
and the whole city was illuminated, and the night concluded 

■ Gabrabd, p. 401. i Ihid., pp. 40B-414. 
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with bonfires and ringing of bella.'* Parlianient was dissolved 
in 1713 ; and from tliat time we hear little more of Colston. 
He died at his house in Mortlake, he having attaiued the 
ripe age uf eighty-five, on the 11th of October, 1721. ' Aa . 
to what relates to my funeral,' he wrote in tb^ will which . 
assigned about 100,000?. to his kindred and friends, besides 
the vast sums expended in benevolence, ' I would not have 
the least pomp used at it, nor any gold rings given, only 
that my corpse shall be carried to Bristol in a hearse,' and 
attended to the grave by the recipients of his various chari- 
ties, especially ' the six poor old sailors that are kept at my 
charge in the Merchants' Almshouse in the Marsh,' as he 
said ; ' and that tbc money that might otherwise have been 
expended in gold rings be laid out in new coats and gowns, 
Btockings, bIiocs, and caps fur the six sailors ; and tlie like, 
except tbe caps, for so many of the men and women in my 
almshouse that shall accompany my corpse as above, and are 
willing to wear them afterwards,' t 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WILLIAM PATEKSON OF DUMFllIES. 
[1658—1719.] 

William Paterson was born in April, 1658,* at Skipmyre, 
in the parish of Tinwald, in Dumfriesshire. His birthplace 
was a comely farmhouse on the summit of a hill, midway 
between Lochmaben, in the vale of Annan, and the town of 
Dumfries, whence it was distant a few miles in a north- 
easterly direction. About his father we know nothing save 
that he was a well-to-do farmer, descended from other 
farmers long settled in the parish.t But among his kindred 
or namesakes were some men of note in old Scottish history. 
One of the number, living at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, son of a Bishop of Ross, was the last Archbishop of 
Glasgow ; while another, a retired sea-captain of Edinburgh,- 
attained unenviable distinction as a persecutor of the Cove- 
nanters, among whom others of his name were conspicuous. 

* Bannister, Writings of William Paterson, Founder of the Bank of 
England (London, 1859), second edition, vol. i., p. xix. Besides the careful 
editing of all Paterson's works now known to us, Mr. Bannister has, in his 
prefaces, his biographical introduction, and his appendices, brought together 
nearly all the available materials for Paterson's biography, — both those 
wliich his own patient research has discovered in the State Paper Office, 
the British Museum, and other manuscript libraries, and those contained in 
the Darien Papers of the Bannatyne Club, and other publications. 

t William Pagan, The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterfon, 
Founder of the Bank of England^ and Projector of the Darien Scheme 
(Edinburgh, 1865), pp. 14, 72, &c. 
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The Cburch liistorians of Scotland tell especially how John 
PaterBon, of I'enyveule, defended himself and the faith that 
was dear to him during the trouhloua times amid which he 
lived. Once, we read, he was at breakfast, when three 
dragoons, sent to arrest him, came within sight. 'He, 
instantly rose from the table,' says the word-heaping histo- 
rian, ' and, grasping his trusty sword, presented himself in 
the attitude of self-defence at the door. Uia affectionate 
wife, whom solicitude for her husband's welfare prompted to 
expose herself to danger, fallowed close at his back. The 
soldiers, in order to overpower their victim, made a simulta- 
neous onset ; but Paterson, with undaunted breast and 
powerful arm, brandished his glittering glaive above hia 
bead, and dealt his blows so lustily, that he disabled two of; 
bis opponents, and laid them stunned, hut not dead, at bifl 
feet. The third, a stalwart dragoon, yet unscathed, ap- 
proached the valiant Covenanter, who so bravely maintained 
his position before the door, with a vi('w to cut him down, 
and the more easily, as he was already exhausted by the 
stiffness of the conflict ; but Ins wife, who, like a guardian 
angel, was hovering near him, hastily untied her apron and 
flung it over the soldier's sword-arm, by means of which tlie 
weapon waa entangled, so that Paterson made his escape 
without injury to himself. It was some time before matters 
were adjusted on the battle-ground, and before the prostrate 
soldiers recovered themselves, and by this time the fugitive 
was beyond their reach.'* 

From such adventures as those — and John Paterson had 
many of them during a lifetime of ninety years— his famous 
kinsman was removed. William Paterson is reported to 
have been from infancy trained by his pious mother in the 
doctrines of the Covenanters, and all through his life we 
in him a simplicity and a devoutuess that well accorded with 
that training ; but he left home before he was old enough 
share the persecutions of the time. At the age of sixteen, 
• Simpson, Traditiom o/Oia Covaianten (Ediuborgli, 1852), pp. 137, 133. 
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it is reported, he went to Bristol, where he lodged for a 
while with an old kinswoman, and at her death inherited 
from her money enough to start on the commercial career he 
had marked out for himself.* From 1680, he said at a later 
date, he especially devoted himself, 'abroad as well as at 
home, to matters of general trade and public revenues.'t 

Some time before that, probably in 1681, he left Bristol, 
either, in the first instance, to make brief study of continental 
commerce in Amsterdam, or at once to enter upon a few 
years of wandering life in the American colonies. He 
married the widow of a Puritan minister at Boston, named 
Bridge,$ and he is said to have been a partner in Sir William 
Phipp's exploit for recovering the Spanish treasure lost oflF 
Bahamas. In later years some of his enemies said that his 
occupation in the West Indies had been that of a missionary ; 
others, that he employed himself as a buccaneer. Neither 
statement has any real foundation. His Presbyterian train- 
ing, and the known piety of his character, may have led him 
to follow the practice of his fellow-thinkers, and preach or 
conduct prayer-meetings, whenever occasion seemed to de- 
mand this service; and doubtless some of the transactions 
in which he was engaged, like those of all his brother trades- 
men in the American waters, would look piratical if strictly 
judged by modern rules. Englishmen in those days had 
not forgotten the old mode of warfare with their great 
Spanish enemies : they still fought and made prizes on 
their own account, as Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, and Caven- 
dish had done before them ; but it is clear that Paterson 
was a merchant, and an honest and energetic one. One 
who, as a lad, must have known him in his old age, speaks 
of him as 'a merchant who had been much in foreign 
countries, and had entered far into speculations relating to 
commerce and colonies.'§ Trading voyages, chiefly, as it 
seems, between Bahamas and Boston, occupied him for the five 

* B-\NNiSTEiJ, vol. i., p. xxi. t Ibid, X Ibid., vol. iii., p. 243. 

§ Anderson, Origin of Commerce^ vol. ii. 
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or BIX yoara of his stay in the West Indies ; and it waa a desire 
to make public a larger scheme of trade that brought him home 
before he had time to accumulate much wealth by his traffic. 

He must have been in England in 16S1, as ou the . 
IGth of November in that year lie obtained preliminary! 
aduiission into the Merchant Taylors' Company ; and the \ 
record of his full and final admission on the Silst of Oc- ' 
tober, 1()89, shows that be waa in England again at that 1 
time.' He had left the West Indies, indeed, about twoJ 
years earlier than that. On his own showing, in a doaiment I 
addressed to William the Third, the first thought of a Dariea 1 
colony occurred to him in 1684 ; and in 1687, according to I 
the statement of one of his contemporary hbellers, 'he'l 
rt;turned' to Europe with his head full of projects. He endea- 1 
•voured to make a market of his wares in Holland and Ham- 
burg, but without success. He went afterwai'ds to Berlioj 1 
opened his pack there, and had almost cauglit the Elector of 1 
Brandenburg in his noose, but that miscarried too. "Ba \ 
likewise imparted the same project to Mr. Secretary Btath- 
ivayt, but still with the same success. Meeting thus with bo J 
many discouragements in these several countries, he let hi* 1 
project sleep for some years, and pitched his tent in London,.! 
where matter is never wanting to exercise plotting heads.' 

These sentences are quoted from the pamphlet of a proiea- 1 
sional traducer employed by the English ministry, in 1700,T 
to write down the Darien scheme, for 300?. a year.t But 1 
the facts are tolerably correct. Coming to England shortljrl 
before the depoEition of James the Second, Paterson had laid f 

* Banhibtbb, vol. iii., Pirfaoe. 

+ 'Williiini HodgPB, cited by Banhibter, toI. ii., p, 281, " I think it I 
propur," sahA this nrnn, in n letter. <lated August, ITOO, tn hia (>niplDyena.l 
"■ to pTit yoa in mind thut a too narrow encouragomont would neither con'.l 
tribute to my raputntion, nor allow me tn live at thnt nite, or in a oredilnblfliB 
way, to keep audi conversi? lu will bo ncecsaory for raipacitating n 
advance those dasignB of public good, which I liavo eonoeived for the mi 
interest of tlie goTermocnt mid nation. Awording to my eerioua reclionin^fl 
I thiiik I bIiuII bo plouhed in supportiug uiy reaolutions by an allowiUi 
under 300i, a-yonr." 



of a Settlement on tJm Isthmus of Darien. 3lJ7 

before that sovereign a proposal for taking possession of the 
Isthmus of Darien, ' the key of the Indies and door of the 
world,' and there founding a settlement which would answer 
the treble purpose of providing a central post for operations 
against Spain, of secnring an emporluni for English trade in 
the West Indies and along the western shores of both North 
and South America, and of establishing a high-road for com- 
merce with the more distant dependencies in India and other 
parts of Asia. " There will be herein," he said, in the conclu- 
sion of a long and learned treatise on the subject, published 
some years after this time, " more than sufficient means for 
laying the foundation of our trade, and improvement aa large 
and extensive as bis Majesty's empire, and to order matters 
so that the designs of trade, navigation, and industry, instead 
of being like bones of contention, as hitherto, may for the 
future become bonds of union to the British kingdoms ; since 
here will not only certainly and visibly be room enough for 
these, but. if need were, for many more sister nations. Thus 
they will not only be effectually cemented, but, by means of 
these storehouses of the Indies, this island, as it seems by 
nature designed, will, of course, become the emporium of 
Europe. His Majesty will then he effectually enabled to 
hold the balance and preserve the peace among the best 
and most considerable, if not likewise amongst the greatest 
part of mankind, from which he hath hitherto principally 
been hindered and disabled by the mean and narrow concep- 
tions of monopolist-s and hucksters, who have always been, and 
if not carefully prevented will still be, presuming to measure 
the progress of the industry and improvements of the very 
universe, not by the extent and nature of the thing, hut by 
their own poor, mistaken, and narrow conceptions tliereof."" 
But James the Second was too busy with the troubles that 
his bigotry had brought upon him to listen to suggestions for 
the benefiting of his kingdom or the cementing of union 
jetween England and Scotland ; least of all when tiiosc sug- 
• BjUjuisteb, toL i., pp. 157, 13H. 
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geations came from a Puritan merchant and a kinsman of I 
Scottish Covenanters. As King (if England he bad no di&- 1 
position to carry on the echemes of naval grandeur that had I 
won honour for him when Duke of York ; and the i 
merchants whom he cared to have intercourse with, w t 
keep under his protection, were those same ' monopoliste aot 
hackstera ' who found it their interest to pay him largely f 
his friendship. Therefore Pateraon obtained no hearing at 
the English Court. Not yet disheartened, he took his Darien 
project abroad. In 1688, while matters were being arrani 
for the coming over of Wllliiim of Orange, he was o' 
seen in the coffee-houses of Amsterdam, conferring wilJi tl 
great Dutch mercliants, and urging their participation in I 
views. Later in the same year he was at Hamburg, ui^nj 
the establishment of a company for the carrying out of b' 
pet scheme.* But in both places he failed ; and returning 
to London in 1689, he seems, not tn have for a n 
abandoned the idea, but to have postponed it for a t 
suitable ^caslon, wlien the nation, as well as hlniEelf, migll 
be less oppressed with 'troubles, disappointments, and a 
tioiis.'t 

Concerning bis life in London during the next few y 
we are told _ but little ; but that little helps us to a fair 
understanding of his position. He was living for some time, 
long or short, at Windsor ; and there is a pleasant tradition 
that he bought a farm there, with tiie view of providing a 
comfortable home for his aged parents, robbed of all enjoy- 
ment in tbeir native district by the persecutions then abQund--J 
ing. But the merchant himself had need to live nearer tl 
centre of business. For some years his residence waa i 
parish of Saint Giles-iu-the-Fields, where in 1691 he tookJ 
leading part, in company with Sir John Trencbard, Paul 
Daranda, and other notable men, in a project for bringing 
water into the north of London from the Ilampstead and 
Highgate bills, an idea suggested by the noble enterprise. 4 
• Bahnibteb, vol. iii., p. 246. t Ibid., vi 
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Sir Hugh Myddelton in connection with the New River 
Company,* 

But he was also busy about matters much more commer- 
cially important. Late in this year, 1691, we find him 
giving evidence before the House of Commons, as a merchant 
of influence and repute, on the collection and management of 
public loans. He proposed that, in lieu of occasional and 
unsettled loans formerly made to Government, a fixed sum 
of 1,000,000/. should be advanced by the trading mercbania, 
at sis per cent, interest, as a perpetual fund, to be managed 
by trustees chosen from the subscribers, and used not only in 
supplying the pressing claims of Government, but also in 
forming a public bank, ' to exchange such current bills as 
should be brought to be enlarged, the better to give credit 
thereunto, and make the said bills the better to circulate.'t 

That, be it noted, was the first suggestion of the Bank of 
Eogland. In old times the only bankers were pawnbrokers. 
The Italian merchants who in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies had given its name to Lombard Street, set a fashion 
which men like Sir Eicbard Whittington and Sir Thomas 
Gresbam were not slow in following. Goldsmiths, and rich 
traders ofall sorts, took the place, in ways more or less rude, of 
bankers. Country people and townspeople found it expedient, 
instead of locking up their money in their own houses, to 
place it in the hands of competent men of business, who had 
facilities for keeping valuable property in safety ; and those 
who often had no ready money at oonmiand soon learnt the 
trick of borrowing from rich neighbours, and giving them the 
best and most moveable of their property as security for the 
return of what they borrowed. Edward the First once 
pawned his crown, and James the First and Charles the First 
many times pledged the crown-jewels. In like nanner 
nobles pawned their rich suits of armour, and common folk 
their trinkets, whether of much or of little value ; while others 
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brouglit title-deeds of lands or other documentary security. 
But whetlier the pledge was given in paper or in solid money's I 
worth, bills and every other sort of paper currency, as 
now understand the terms, were things unknown, Until the 
money was repaid, the security was locked up, and not 
allowed to come into the market. By this plan of tying up | 
great quantities of capital, the mercantile community i 
seriously damaged, although one class — especially siuce the 
days of George Heriot and Sir William Herrick — the class 
of goldsmiths, was greatly enriched and advanced in influence. 
In attempting to remedy this evil, the London merchante fell i 
into another as great. The extravagances of life under the 
gay rule of the Stuarts, and the risk which private indi- 
viduals felt in keeping money in tlieir own hands during tlie 
troublous times both of the Rebellion and of the Restoration, 
brought immense quantities of coin and bullion into the 
keeping of the goldsmiths and other rich men of Lombard | 
Street and its neighbourhood. Having begun as mere 
raon^-lendera, they came to be money-keepers as well. They 
not only lent great sums of money in return for paper bonds, 
but they also took charge of vast quantities of wealth, for 
which, in like maimer, they issued paper bonds. Thus it J 
became natural and necessary for the jiaper to be used as j 
money ; and no sooner was the custom begun than its con- 1 
venience, both to the honest and to the difihonest, led to its j 
adoption to an unreasonable and dangerous extent. Half the J 
gold in the kingdom came to be stowed away in the gold- 
smiths' vaults, and the buying and selling of ordinary mer- 
chants and tradesmen was carried on almost exclusively by I 
means of paper." Both for giving and for receiving bullion the f 

• RoCTr North teUa how Uis hrolher, Sir Dudley, on his return from i 

Ounstaatltiople, wa8 aatonJehed at tbo now and iire^ilar bnnkiDg cnatODOS | 

introducad duriug his stieetice. For a long time be refused to lodge Lis l 
monej Id the g;aldamiths' hunda, piefeniog to kf op 'hia owncnabkeqjBi' 

in his own counting-linase, ' ob mfrolianta naed to do." ' Hia friends," it le 1 

added, ' wouilercd at this, oa if lie did nut knaiT hia own inleroat.' At last ] 

he, too, found it DoccssBi^ to follow the fnsliion. ' In the Intter ond of hii 1 
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bankers or money-agents charged high rates of interest, and 
so enriched themselves to the disparagement of their neigh- 
bours ; and the public, while paying dearly for these privi- 
leges, rail the risk of losing their wealth through the failure 
or defalcation of the men to whom they intrusted it. 

It was to remedy this state of things that, in 1691, 
William Paterson urged the establishment of a national 
bank, so as to provide a safe means of investment and a 
trustworthy machinery for lending and borrowing money at 
proper rates of interest. Many of the great London mer- 
chants supported his project, especially, as it seans, Michael 
Godfrey, one of the richest and most honest city men of that 
time, brother of the ill-fated and famous Sir Edmondsbury 
Godfrey ; but others opposed it, and it was coldly entertained 
by the legislature. Five or six gentlemen joined vrith Pater- 
son, we read in the Parliamentary journals, in urging the 
project and giving evidence touching it before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 'The Committee were of opinion 
not to receive any proposal which required making tlie bills 
of property current, so as to force them as payment on any 
without their consent. But they acquainted Mr. Paterson 
that they would receive any proposal to advance one million 
on a perpetual fund of interest, to be in the nature of a 
purchase, where they miglit assign their interest as they 
pleased, to any one who consented thereto.' To that pro- 
posal to do for the Government all that it needed, without 
according to the merchants what they chiefly desired, Pater- 
son, eager for the interest and honour of the Commonwealth, 
was willing to agree ; but the more prudent merchants who 
liad promised to assist in subscribing the capital thought 
otherwise.* Therefore, after some further debuting and con- 



timo, wlien he deult amro in trusts and mortgagea thou in mflrcbanduw, 
he saw a, better eustom, and used tlie shop of Sir Frnitda Cliild, at Temple 
Bar, foe paying and receiving aUhia greokt anniii,'—L!/r:o/ S!r Dvithi/ KoM, 
p, US. 

* Jowmxli ofOic House of Commone, Jun. iS. I'i02, 
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sidfiration, the proposal was thrown aside, to be carefully 
thought over by Patereon, however, and discussed with hi» ! 
friends in the City and the West End. 

It was also taken iiot« of, and made the basis of many < 
absurd propositions, by some of the political and financial ' 
speculators for whom the ensuing years were famous. Chief ; 
of these were Hugh Chamberlayue and John Bi'iseoe, who 
published pamphlets and tendered petitions to Parliament 
representing the advantages to be derived fromia land bank, 
and the issuing of unlimited supplies of paper money, incon- 
vertible intOfc^old or silver. By this arrangement every one 
having land was to receive paper money equivalent to its 
value, besides remaining in possession of the land itself. , 
The owner of an estate yielding IbOl. a. year — and therefore 
supposed to be worth 8,000?.— for instance, was to be enriched i 
by a bonus of 8,000/.'h worth of paper. ' In consideration of 
the freeholders bringing their lands into the baiik,' said 
Chamberlayne, ' for a fund of current credit, to be established 
by Act of Parliament, it is now proposed that for every 160/. 
per annum, secured for a hundred and fifty years, for but 
one hundred payments of lOOi per annum, free from all 
manner of taxes and deductions whatsoever, every such 
freeholder shall receive 4,000/. in the said current credit, j 
and shall have 2,000?. more put into the fishery stock for 
his proper benefit ; and there may be further 2,0O0Z. reserved 
at the Parliament's disposal towards the carrying on this 
present war.** The nonsense of such talk is now apparent 
to every one, but in those days of hazy political economy, 
and of financial difficulties leading both men and nations to 
ail sorts of preposterous hopes of money-making, it 
accepted by thousands. It even found supporters enough in I 
the llouse of Commons to get it referred to a committee at J 
the Cliristmas time of 1693. liut there it was left, the good ] 
sense of the House being too strong for its real adoption, [ 
and the commercial world generally being made aware of | 
* Juumaii of the llmue of Commann, Dec. T, 1G93. 
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its folly through the eloquent pamphlets of Williaoi Patersoii 
ajid others. 

Chamberlayne's silly scheme had this good eiFect, at Jiiiy 
rate, that, by the force of contrast, it brought favour upon 
Patereon's wise one, Paterson'a proposal was abaiidoned in 
1691, as we saw, because the Government objected to the 
legalizing of paper currency. That was the ostensible objec- 
tion. A more real one arose from the fact that the financier's 
scheme also involved the doing away with the peniicioua 
custom, adopted by needy governments during many gener- 
ations, of debasing the coinage and appropriating the money 
thus gained. Tliat was a policy that Paterson could not 
fail to denounce both on moral and on financial grounds. 
He also denounced the system of lotteries and annuities by 
which, for the receipt of money to be presently squandered 
in foreign wars, heavy additions were made to tbe national 
debt, ' lliat dangerous and consuming evil,' as he called it in 
the days of its commencement. ' Upon the whole,' he wrote 
if! one of his many treatises, ' they so managed matters in 
these last three years, from the first pi'oposition to the 
e-stablishment of the Bank ' — that is, from 1691 to 1694 — 
' as that tile before-mentioned debt of three millions was, one 
way or other, more than doubled. At last, with much ado, 
they ventured to try the proposition of tlie Bank, although 
not so as to alfuct tbe general credit for the better so much 
as at first desigued, but only as a lame expedient.'* 

But Paterson's battle was won as soon as he had gained 
permission to establish the Bank anyhow. His chief helpers 
in the work were Michael Godfrey, who used his influence 
in the City, and Charles JVIontague, Earl of Halifax, Pater- 
son's constant frieud and supporter, who fought down the 
opposition of Court and State. That was by no means a 
a light task. Tbe proposal had to be smuggled into Par- 

■ An Tnqulry into Uia Stale of Ote Union of Great Britain and Ike PaH 
and Fresent Stale of the Trada and PuHic EeveimcB thereof (1717J, printed 
by Bakmisteii, vol. ii., p. 66, 
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Lament under cover of a Bill imposing a new duty on ton- 
nage, for the benefit of the capitalists lending money towards 
carrying on the war with France. A loan of 1,200,000/. . 
was to be made to the Crown, at tlie unusually low rate of 
eight per cent, interest, and, as a return for those moderate 
terms, the sulfficribers were to be incorporated as the Governor 
and Company of the Banli of England, with power to deal 
in bills of exchange, bullion, and forfeited bonds, provided 
they carried on no other ti'ade in their corporate capacity. 
This suggestion was sharply canvassed in the House of 
Commons, and only passed after many divisions and amend- 
ments. It was angrily denounced in the House of Lords, 
the final discussion, after many delays and repeated consider- , 
ations, lasting from nine o'clock in the morning till four in i 
the afternoon. Even then the opposition was not over. 
^Villiam the Third was abroad when the Bill went up for the 
royal signature, and the non-contents did their utmost to 
prejudice Queen Mary against it. 'She was detained in 
council from four in the afternoon until ten at night,' wrolfc 
Paterson ; ' and had it not been for the Queen, who insisted 
on the express orders from the King, then in Flanders, the 
commission bad not passed ; consequently, notwithstanding 
all the former pains and expense of private men about it, ' 
there had still been no Bank.' But there was to be 
a Bank. The Bill wai^ endorsed by the King on the 25th 
of April, 1094, and on the 27th of July the royal charter of 
incorporation was issued. AVithin ten days of the opening 
of the books the subscription was full.'* On the first day 
30U,0OU/. was paid or promised, 2,000/. being Paterson's 
own ; and on the tenth John I-ocke had to hurry up to the 
temporary meeting-place of the Company at the old Hercera' 
Hall, that he might be in time to tender his contribution of 
500?. to the required sum of 1,2(X),000/. 'The advantages 
that the King and all concerned in tallies had from the 
Bank,' said Bishop Burnet — no friend to Paterson — ' were so 
• T'lju/ry, in BANUtsTKE, vol. iL, p. 67, 4o. 
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soou sensibly felt, that all people saw into the secret reasons 
that made the enemies of the constitution set themselves 
with 80 much earnestness against it.' Patereon himself, in 
a modest narrative of the business, telling nothing at all 
about his own share in it, remarked that ' the Batik not only 
relieved the managers ' — that is, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his associates* — 'from their frequent processions 
to the City to borrow money on the best and nearest public 
securities, at ten or twelve per cent, per annum interest, hut 
likewise gave life and currency, to double or treble the value 
of its capital, to other branches of the public credit, aud so, 
under God, became the principal means of the success of the 
campaign in the following year, l(iy5, particularly in reducing 
the important city and fortress of Namur, the first material 
step to the peace concluded at Ryswick, two years after.'t 

But if the Bank of England did much to tacihtate the 
reduction of Namur, the reduction of Namur was the occasion 
of much mischief to the Bank of England. Hardly had tMfe 
Company, consisting of a governor, a deputy -governor, and 
four-and-twenty directors, quitted their temporary home at 
the Mercers' Hali, to find a more permanent dwelling-place 
in the Grocers' Hall — 'Where their business was conducted in 
one long room by fifty-four elerks,J — than it lost its two best 
members. Business took Micliael Godfrey to the camp of 
William the Third in the Netherlands, in the summer of 
1695, aud curiosity led him to he present at the siege of 



• 'Formerly,' Bnye Mftpaulny, 'wlien the TreasurjwM empty, when the 
taxes came in slowly, and when tlio pay of tbe eoldiers and sailare was in 
arraar, it had been neceasary lor the Qfcnuellor of the Exohequer to go, 
hat in hutid, up and down Ciieapdidit uud Coruliill, attended by the Lord 
Mayor and by tbe aldermen, to cniikB up a bued by bonowing lODI. from this 
hofder, and 2(K)i, from that irouniongec." 

t BiSNISTEK, vul. ii., p. CS. 

1 FniSLiB, HittfFfij of the BarJt of England (London, 18!8). vol. i., p. 6fi. 
'I looked.' Bays Addison, 'iato tbe great Hall where tbs Bank id kept; 
and waB not n little pleaBed In see Ihe ditectors, Becretarlex, anil clerks, witb 
all the other membere of that wealthy corpuralioxi, ranged iii their several 
stations, aceording to the parte they bold in (hat just and r^ular economy.' 
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Namur. " Mr, Godfrey," said the King, when he caugl 
sight of him among the officers of his staff, "Mr. Godfrey, I 
you ought not to run these hazards. You are not a soldier: 
you can be of no use to us here." "Sir," answered the ] 
mercliant, "I run no more hazai-d tlian your Majesty." 
" Not 90," replied the King ; " I am where it is my duty to ] 
be, and I may without presumption commit my life to God's 

keeping. But you ." Godfrey never heard the sentence 1 

finished. At that instant a cannon-ball struck him, and he \ 
fell dead at King William's feet.* 

Godfrey had beeu deputy-governor of the Bank, and i 
a stout champion of all the measures propounded I ~ 
son, who, from his inferior mei'caiitiie po8iti(in, was only J 
a director, marked out for special and ill-tempered resistance, 
just because of his fame and influence in the outside world. 
This opposition seems to have induced him, as soon as faia I 
friend's death left him alone, to abandon the work altogether. 
Tiiere is no warrant for the current assertion that he waa 
expelled from the direction; but he does appear to have I 
been, according to a contemporary statement, ' intrigued out I 
of his post, and out of the honours he had received.'t At | 
any rate, after the first year his name is not to Ite found in [ 
the list of directors, and before long he re-purchased hi8 I 

• Maoaulat. vol. vii.. p. 218. Late in 1694 Godfroy lind issuod A Sliott 
Aecoimt of tltc BmJt o/jSjipiaTid.ileBigiied to prove thnt ' tlioEank, notviith- 
xbuidiiig all tlie oBvila nbicb Ihe wit aj)d mfdico of Its opponents bave 
miaod, a one of Ihe best estnblialiments thnt ever was made for tlie good of 
the ktagdom.' It is the only aura cotTeolive, he Bhowa, of the evil by whioh 
' muob money has been lust In floj^laiud by the goldxmitbB and scriveneiB 
breaking, which in about thirty l^ra pnet, ctinoot amoimt to bo little sa 
betwixt two and three millioiia, all which might have been ptevented liad 
the Bank beou eooner uetablished.' He also points out that ' the Bank, 
beaidua the raiiring 1.200,000/. tawnids the ohnrge of the war. eheaper thaa 
it could otherwise have bern done, and, like tlie other public ftind^ lying I 
the people bster totheOoTornioent, will ioGiUibly lowur tho mt« of interest ] 
as well UQ public as on private eecuritiPB ; and the lowering of intc 
besides the encuurngoment it will be to iiiduijtry, nili, by a natural tx 
quence, raise the value of land.' 

t CiteJ by FaiNuia, voL i., p. liU. 
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stock, to use it in other ways. Henceforth the memorable 
history of the Bauk of England has nothing to do with 
Pateraon. Having overcome the conservative opposition of 
many of hie contemporaries, and the yet more dangerous 
love of novelties that characterised many others, and suc- 
ceeded in the estabhshment of a noble institution, too full of 
vitality to be seriously harmed by the folly or seltiahness of 
its members, he left it to do its work in the bringing about 
of an entire change in the financial policy of England, and 
to contribute vastly to its unparalleled commercial greatness. 
But Paterson had no thought of being idle. He only left 
the institution, in which his presence seemed to excite 
jealousies, to do what seemed to him quite as useful work of 
aoother sort Having withdrawn his 2,000Z. from the Bank, 
we find him at this time investing double that sum in the 
City of London Orphans' Fund, and making important 
suggestions for the improved management and distribution 
of that charity.* The suggestions, however, were not 
adopted ; and the merchant straightway turned all his 
attention to a revival of his long-cherished Darien project- 
Fully to tell the history of that project and its effects 
would require a volume, and then another volume would be 
wanted for disproof of the errors into which most writers 
have fallen respecting it. Prejudice against Scotland, and 
the personal abuse of Paterson that was heaped upon him 
when misfortune left him many enemies and few friends, 
caused grievous misrepresentations to be published in his 
lifetime, and those misrepresentations have found ready 
adoption at the hands of later fai8toriarL8.t We have already 
" BiNNiSTEB, vol. i., p. xsaiii. 

t Sea eapeciully Maoaclay, vol. riiJ,, pp, 1B5-228. ' The iAdtj in an 
exdting one,' Bsid Lord MbcsuIbj, ' nod it has generally beeu told by 
writers whose jadgmecit liad beeu pecvfcted by etroug netiunttl partiality.' 
Tlisro axe utluT partialities beddes natioiud oueB ; and as tliu moat impartial 
ue apt to make blunders, if tb^ writs wltbont precipe infbrnutitm, 
(he careful duilent ot BLterson'a career will find much to dissont itom, 
even in one uf tliu most eloquent episodes in the most eloquent of modem 
hiatonaa. 
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seen that Paterson was not ' a foreign adventurer, whose j 
whole capital consisted io an inveDtive brain and a persuasire I 
tongue.'" The actual facts show him to have acted in thia 
affair, not always with worldly wisdom, but from first to last 1 
with rare disinterestedness. If there were errors in fais I 
scheme, they were errors of a generous mind, and such ae s I 
well-balanced judgment might fall into without reproach, 1 
The dangerous faults of the undertaking were clearly s 
and boldly denounced by liJm, and for the ruin they brought 
upon it blame can attach only to the men who thwarted and 
superseded him. 

For more than ten years the project had been taking shape ] 
and gaining force in his mind. He had already proposed it, 
without suoeess, to James the Second of England, to the 
merchants of Amsterdam and Hamburg, and lo the Elector 
of Brandenburg. He nuw urged it upon his countrymen in 
Scotland, partly in a patriotic desire to increase their slender 
fBreign trade, and partly because among them he would be 
likely to meet with less opposition than among the lono^ 
established monopolists of London. Mainly due to his in- 
fluence, doubtless, was the Act of Parliament encouraging ! 
Scottish trade, passed in 1693 ; and to him is attributed the | 
very wording of the statute for the formation of a Scotti^ | 
African and Indian Company, which received the roynl | 
sanction on the 26tti of June, 1695.t "There are re- 
markable occurrences at this time," he wrote on the 9th of 
July following, to the Lord .Provost of Edinburgh, " and our 
neighbours lie under many disadvantages, A considerable 
measure of the gains of trade and improvements seems i 
to incline to Scotland, to give them a facility and inclination 1 
to gain some advantages for themselves and their posterity,, 
all which seem to be harbingers of, and to portend, succesa.. I 
Above all, it's needful for ns to make no distinction of parties 1 
in this great and noble undertaking ; but of whatever nation f 
or religion a member, if one of us, be ought to be looked'! 

• BAOiXJLAT, vol. Tiii., p, 196. t Bankistek, Tol. 1., pp. xxivli. 
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upOQ to be of the same interest and inclination. We must 
not act apart in anythina;, but in a firm and united body, 
and distinct from all interest whatever ; so hoping that 
Almighty God, who at this time seems to have fitted so 
many able instrutnents, both of our own nation and others, 
and given us such opportunities as perha]»s others have not, 
will perfect the work begun, and make some use of Scotland 
also to visit those dark places of tlie earth whose habitations 
are full of cruelty,"" 

With Paterson philanthropy was quite as strong a motive 
as commercial gain, and perhaps it was the blending of these 
two generally discordant elements that led to the failure of 
his project ; hut, whether rightly or wrongly, his countrymen 
thought with him. The Scottish African and Indian — better 
known as the Darien — -Company at once found favour with 
the people of Scotland. There is no good authority for the 
statement often made, that Paterson went north with hjf 
viaonary friend, Fletcher of Saltoun, and, by a series of 
extravagant representations, worked upon the credulity of the 
ignorant. It rather appears that the first pJan of a Scottish 
colonization of Darlen began with others— with Sir Robert 
Christie, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and Lord Belhaven, 
in especial — and that at their instigation Paterson consented 
to give up to his own country the scheme he, had wished to 
see adopted by some richer and more influential state. At 
that time Scotland was poor indeed; but it was rich in zeal 
on behalf of this scheme. No sooner was the subscription 
list opened than people of all classes and from all parts 
flocked up to Edinhurgh to set down their names. Paterson, 
himself a subscriber for 3,000?., was at the head of a com- 
mittee in London ; and in a few days from the fii-st aniiounce- 
ment, capital to the amount of 300,000/. was there collected. 

• Tltt DariKu Papers, hcing a SeleBlion of Origintd Letters and OJieial 
Doatiacrili Ttliiliruj to Ihe EdabllAmeiA of a Colony at Darien bjj the Com- 
pany of Scotland Imding lo Africa and tte India; edite J for the Bunnatyne 
OLubbf Ur. J. H. Buutom (Edinbmgli, ISID), pp. ^4. 
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So soon as the project that he had vainly advocated for 
years was publicly taken up, it found abundance of e 
porters. Statesmen, merchants, and pli Ua nth I'o pis ts alike wei* 
chanued at the thuught of estahlishing a new colony upon 
the narrow strip of land connecting North and South America, 
80 as to embrace tlio trade of both halves of the' great con- 
tinent, and aftbrd a convenient meetiiig-jilace for the ships 
bringing merchandize both from Europe and fi'om the distant 
settlements in India and the Asiatic islands. Vast rogiona 
in America had been appropriated and foutid wonderfully 
profitable. Vast enterprises had been Bet on foot, wiA, 
excellent result, for bringing within reach of civilized EuropS' 
the natural and developed wealth of the richest parts of AaB' 
by means of long voyages round the southci'n ainst of Africa,' 
But till now, as Patersoii urged, men had forgotten the real 
' ki'y to both the Indies,' a splendid place for commerce in 
itself as well as tlie portal to that direct traffic with the East 
which liaJ hitherto been earned on in roundabout waya. 
" The Isthmus of America," he said, " all things considered, 
is in healthlulness and froitfulness inferior to few, if any, of 
the other places in the Indies, aa naturally producing plenty 
of gold-duat, dye-woods, and other valuable growths, vast 
quantities and great variety of the best timber for shipping 
in the known world, and is capable of yielding sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, cocoa, vanilla, annatto, ginger, and such like, of the 
best and in great abundance. But besides and above all, 
as being an isthmus, and seated between the two vast oceans 
of the universe, it is furnished on each side with excellent 
harbours, between the i»riocipal whereof lie the more easy 
and convenient passes between the one and the olber sea. 
These ports and passes being possessed and fortified, may be 
easily secured and defended against any force, not only there, 
but that can possibly be found in those places which arc not 
only tlie most convenient doors and inlets into, but likewise 
the readiest and securtet means, first, of gaining, and after- 
wards for ever keeping the command of, the spacious South 
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Sea, which, as it is the greatest, so even, by what theory we 
already know, it is by far the richest aide of the world. 
These ports, so settled with passes open, through them will 
flow at least two-thirds of what both Indies yield to Christen- 
dom, the sum whereof in gold, silver, copper, spices, salt- 
petre, pearls, emeralds, stones of value, and such like, will 
hardly amount to less than 30,000/. sterling yearly. The 
time and expense of the voyage to Cliina, Japan, and the 
richest part of the East Indies will be lessened more than a 
half, and the consumption of European commodities soon be 
more than doubled, and afterwards yearly increased."* 

Whether Patereon'a plans and hopes were trustworthy or 
not is open to question ; hut they took the world of English 
commerce by Buqjrise, and were gladly endorsed by the 
multitude of merchants lind adventurers whose capital and 
energies were not already employed in the old-fashioned 
channels of Eastern trade. To the East India Company and 
its rivals, the Turkey and Muscovy Companies, of course, the 
new project was altogether distasteful, and to their united 
opposition must mainly be attributed its disastrous ending. 
"The gentlemen here," wrote Paterson on the 9th of July, 
1695, "think that we ought to keep private and close for 
some months, that no occasion may be given to the Parlia- 
ment of England to take notice of it in the ensuing session, 
which might be of ill consequence, especially as a great many 
considerable persons are already alarmed at it,'*t The 
caution was not unnecessary. During a very short time, as 
we have seen, the subscriptions to the Darien Company 
rose in London alone to 300,000/. Tlie amount would 
doubtless soon have been very much gi-eater but for the 
East India mercliants and the 'great many considerable 
persons' who supported them. '^These opfjonents, however, 
were too much for Paterson. His plan was approved by 

• A Proprnal to Plant a Co}o«y in Darien, prioted by Bassisteh, vol. i., 
pp. 158, 159. 
t Darien Paperi, p. 3. 
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King William himself, and endoraed by some of hia foremost 
ministers and shrewdest advisers, with Lord Halifax and 
John Locke at their head ; but it was energetically denounced 
in Parliament as wildly fanatical iu itself, and cert^n to 
bring about war vrith Spain by its tampering with the 
Spanish monopoly of Central American trade ; and thoae 
arguments had sufficient weight to lead to the irapeacbment 
of Paterson and liis chief fellow-workers before the House of 
Commons." The impeachment was never carried through ; 
probably it was never meant to be more than a threat ; but ^^ 
it served its purpose, by frightening the English capitalistK 
and deterring Londoners from taking any important share ' 
the enterprise. 

Therefore it was confined to Scotland, and Scotland wa» 
too poor or too inexperienced for the single-banded prosecu*' 
tion of so large an undertaking. Instead of the 300,00(M.> 
promised in London being added to, only a small portion of 
the' amount was ^d up, and months, not days, were needed 
for collecting as much in Scotland. A few large sums wera 
tendered, Paterson's venture of 3,000t being backed by- 
contributions to a like amount from the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton and the Duke of Queensbcrry, Lord Belhaven, aud Si* 
Robert Christie, the city of Edinburgh, and the city of 
Glaegow.t But most of the subscribers took shai-es of lOOt 
or so apiece ; and in the Scotland of a hundred and seventy 
years ago there were not a great many men with even lOOt 
to spare. Not till the beginning of 1697 was an aggregate-- 
ca[utal of 400,000Z. subscribed, and even then there waa 
some delay in prosecuting the schemes of the Company, 
owing to the difficulty of collecting stores and building ships 
at Edinburgh and Leith.J 

A very prudent man would not liave embarked on tbq 
huge enterprise with so small a fund, and with the knom 
ledge that when it was spent the revenues of Scotland wouli 
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be pretty nearly exhausted. But Paterson, full of joy at the 
realization of his lii'elon^ hopes,- was naturally disposed to be 
somewhat imprudent. Therefore, from the handsome offices 
of the Company hi Milne Square, Edinburgh, he boldly 
directed his operations, and made ready for the sailing of 
the first fleet in the spring of 1698, with himself 'as its com- 
mander, until an untoward circumstance robhed him of his 
supremacy, and virtually ruined the whole affair. It seema 
that a sum of 25,OO0Z. was set apart for the purchase of 
stores at Amsterdam and Hamburg, and thither Patersoa 
himself went to transact the busmesa, having previously 
lodged the money in the hands of a London merchant, named 
James Smith. By so doing he thought to save the Company 
2,000^. or more, consequent on the variations of exchange 
between Edinburgh and London. But the result was far other- 
wise. Paterson was in Hamburg near the end of 1697, when 
he heard that one of his bills upon Smith was dishonoured, 
and fm-ther inquiry showed that a large portion of the money 
— upwards of 8,(JO0Z— had been fraudulently made away 
with.' 

That was a terrible blow to Paterson. His subsequent 
conduct in the matter ^ves notable evidence of his chival- 
rous character, just as his treatment by the directors of the 
Company clearly proves their meanness and unfituess for tiie 
responsibilities devolving upon them. A common man would 
have said, "I am very sorry, but I acted for 4he best, and 
am not chargeable with the defalcations of others." Pater- 
son 'did otherwise. He practically took the whole blame 
upon himself. He represented that, ' by his engaging him- 
self in the Company's service, leaving his own afiairs abruptly, 
and thereby neglecting also other opportunities by which he 
might have advanced his fortune in England, he had lost 
more than the balance now due to the Company,' and was 
therefore unable at once to repay the whole amount. He 
was willing, however, to pay all he could, and for the rest, the 
■ BiSHisTEB, voL i.. p. slviii. 
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directors were at liberty ' either to dismiEs him out of the 
Company's service, allowing him time to recover some forlune 
or employment, and then, as he became able, he would pay 
by degrees ; or to retain him in their service, and allow him 
some reasonable consideration out of the Company's first i 
free profits, far his pains, charges, and losses in promotin^f I 
the same, out of which allowance to be given him by the I 
Company he doubted not in a few years to discharge the 1 
baiance.'" The latter plan was urged, amid much praise of I 
Patei-son's energy and honesty, by two gentlemen to whom | 
the question had been referred — Mr. Robert Blackwood, 
merchant, of Edinburgh, and Mr, William Dunlop, Principal 
of Glasgow College, who, according to a contemporary ac- I 
count, was ' distinguished by the rarely^ united excellencies I 
of an eminent scholar, an accomplished antiquary, a shrewd f 
merchant, a brave soldier, an able politician, a zealous I 
divine, and an amiable man.t " We are convinced," added | 
these referees, " that Mr. Paterson's going along with the { 
Company's intended expedition is, we will not say absolutely J 
necessary, but may be very profitable and convenient, for 1 
these reasons: first, it is well known that for a consider- J 
able course of years he has applied himself to the knowledge J 
of whatsoever doth principally relate to scttlementa, andl 
certainly the advantage of his experience, reading, and con^S 
verse must needs be very assisting to tliose whom the Com-'l 
pany will think fit to intrust with the management of tlierf^fl 
affairs out of Europe ; secondly, Mr. Paterson having ceri-.W 
tainly a considerable reputation in several places of America, \ 
and wherever the Company will settle, the account of \ak\ 
being there will doubtless be a means to invite many persDnfel 
from the neighbouring plantations who are possessed witt 
an opinion of him." X 
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In that advice kindness and unkindness were mixed. The 
directors took the unkindness by itself, and aggravated it to 
the utmost Paterson was deposed from his place as manager, 
and in the preparation of the expedition that quitted Leith 
on the 16th of July, 1698, he had no authoritative share ; 
but he was sent with it in a subordinate capacity, the direc- 
tion of the voyage and the plantation being intrusted to 
seven incompetent councillors, invested with equal powers.* 
That mad arrangement was in keeping with all the other 
plans for the undertaking. There was bad management of 
every sort ; Paterson's persistent efforts to correct abuses and 
prevent disasters being as persistently thwarted by the igno- 
rant and arrogant men in authority. 

Before the ships started, Paterson represented that they 
wei-e scantily supplied with bad provisions, and that the stores 
sent out for sale were not worth their freight.t But he was 
overruled both then and all through the tragic history of the 
expedition. Painful by reason of its monotony of sadness is 
his record J of the enterprise in which nothing was done as 
he wished arid had purposed. '* During the voyage," he 
says, "our marine chancellors did not only take all upon 
them, but likewise browbeat and discouraged everybody 
else. Yet we had patience, hoping things would mend when we 
came ashore. But we found ourselves mistaken ; for, though 
our masters at sea had suflSciently taught us that we fresh- 
water men knew nothing of their salt-water business, yet, 
when at land, they were so far from letting us turn the 
chace, that they took upon them to know everything better 
than we, I must confess it troubled me exceedingly to see 
our affairs thus turmoiled and disordered by tempers and 
dispositions as boisterous and turbulent as the elements they 
are used to struggle with, which are at least as mischievous 
masters as ever they can be useful servants." Paterson's 
first effort was to induce the seven governors so to divide 

* Bannister, vol. i., p. 55. t Ihid., p. 178. 

X Darien PaperSt pp. 178-198, 
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their authority that each should be supreme ruler fur ( 
month, and he planned that the four more moderate and | 
capable of the seven should be first in ofiice, " In this time," 
he says, " I was in hopoa that wc nii>i[ht be able to make I 
some laws, orders, and rules of goTornmcnt, and, by peoplc'B 
management in the time, lie better able to judge who might I 
be most fit to proceed for a longer time, not exceeding I 
a year." The councillors, however, agreed among them- [ 
selves, that each in succession should be chief for a week I 
at a time. " I urged," Paterson reports, " that it would be 
lo make a mere May-game of the government, and that it 
would reduce all things to uncertainty and contradictions ; 
yet this determination of the rest was unalterable." 

The first mischief resulting from this preposterous arrange- 
ment was the landing of the Company on 'a mere morasa, I 
neither fit to be fortified nor planted, nor indeed for the men J 
to lie upon,' tlie only reason given for this being that thereby I 
labour would be saved in supplying tlie colonists with water. 1 
After two months had been wasted, and many men had I 
been weakened, if not killed, by their unhealthy situatiou, I 
the colony was transferred to another part of the isthmus.. ( 
Already, however, most of the provisions brought from Scot- I 
land had been cat«n or lost. The colonists were in no con- 
dition for sowing and reaping for themselves. AH their 
time was required in building liouses and laj'ing out grounds, 
negotiating with the native Indians, and protecting theni- 
eelvea from tlic jealous treatment of the Spanish settlers ia I 
the neighbourhood. Some futile public efforts were i 
to obtain provisions from Jamaica and other paita. Fail>.l 
ing therein, many died of starvation, while many others i 
fell victims to the fevers of the tropics. In half-a-year two* I 
thirds of the party perished, and tlie remainder bad to make I 
their way, amid gi-ievous disasters of all sorts, back to Scot- 
land. Twelve hundred men went out in the gladness and^l 
hopeMness of youth and unembittered manhood, in thaX 
summer of 1098: a hundred and fiftv mlH-Tabl.' wretches 
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returned near the end of 1699, leaving the ruins of their 
settlement as a huge and ghastly tomb for the members of a 
second expedition, despatched in the previous August. 

WilUara Paterson was the greatest sufferer of all. He 
certainly did not go out ' flushed with pride and hope.' * 
But on the other hand, though miserably ill during many 
months, and aflSicted by the loss of his wife and her infant 
son — the first wife, the widow Bridges, having died many 
years before — it is an error to say that *his heart was 
broken, his inventive faculties and plausible eloquence were 
no more, and he seemed to have sunk into second childhood.'f 

It was a second manhood into which the noble merchant- 
patriot — at that time only two-and-forty — entered with the 
beginning of the year 1700. "Thanks be to God,^' he 
wrote to one of his associates in the Darien enterprise, 
on the 6th of February, " I am wonderfully recovered, only 
a great cold and feverish humour oppress me at present, but 
I hope it will soon be over." Finding that he only had been 
thoroughly honest and devoted to their interests, the directors 
of the Company began to repent of their long ill-treatment. 
"They are exceeding hearty and sensible," he continued, 
"and do seem to make amends for any former neglect or 
defect. I comfort myself, hoping that at last the Almighty 
will make us glad according to the days wherein He has 
aflSicted us ; and in all my troubles it is no small satisfaction 
to have lived to give the Company and the world unquestion- 
able proof that I have not had any sinister nor selfish 
designs in promoting this work, and that unfeigned integrity 
has been the bottom of it How and what I have suffered 
in the prosecution thereof God only knows; and may the 
Almighty lay it no further to their charge who have been 
the cause ! I have always prayed for this, but must needs 
confess I could never, since my unkind usage, find the free- 
dom of spirit 1 do now." J 

* Macaulay, vol. viii., p. 216. f Ihid., p. 225. 

X Darien Papers, p. 259. 
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That freedom of spirit he used, aB long as tlicrc wae any j 
hope, in atiuving to correct the errors of the first Darien 1 
exploits and lead to a succesiiful colunizatioii. Therein he J 
failed, and Scotland snffen^d heavily from the loss of men 
and capital, although by no means so heavily as contem- 
porary and subsequent critics have represented. Nothing but I 
honour, however, is due to Patcrson. If he erred at first, he 
erred because of his enthusiaalie generosity and philanthropic 
zeal, too great to take a fair account of the difficulties in hie 
way. If now he failed, he failed because others were not as 
disinterested aud untiring as himself. But though his views 
were not adopted, honest men of all parties joined in show- 
ing respect to his sujierior honesty. The Scots, who thought 
theiuaelves ruined by the failure of the Darien Company, 
honoured him as their benefactor. The English, who de- 
nounced the Company as a wanton piece of folly, joined ! 
praise of him with abuse of his associates. The paid hire- ] 
lings of the Court, it is true, raked up old stories, and twisted ] 
iheni into new libels ; but by King William and his ministera 1 
he was held in hearty esteem. In singular proof of this wei 
find a letter from the Duke of Qucensbury, the Hoyal Com- 
missioner in Scotland, written on the 31st of August, 1700, J 
showing that William had ordered some money to be sent to J 
him in relief of the poverty to whicli his labour had brought J 
him. "The poor man acts," he says, " with great diligei 
and aflcction towards the King aud country. He lias no J 
bye-end, and loves this Government both in ('hurch and State. I 
He knows nothing yet of my having obtained anything for I 
him ; and I am a little embarrassed how to give him what 1 J 
am allowed for him, lest his party in that Company should 1 
conceive an unjust jealousy of hiui, or he himself think that J 
I intend as bribe that which is really an act of charity."* 

Just three weeks later tlie Duke of Queenabury w 
ported in another letter that ' Mr. Paterson, the first person ■■ 
iret (Ediiiliurghi 
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ght the people of Scotland iDto tbe project of Cale- 
donia, was writing such things as it was lio])ed might create 
some temper of moderation among them.'* This was a 
volume of Proposah and Peasons for constituting a Council 
of Trade., published in 1701, for a long time attributed to 
John Law, but now clearly proved t to have been written by 
Paterson. In this work the merchant set himself, in excel- 
lent spirit, to suggest plans litr repairing the mischief which 
his Darien scheme had done to Scotland, and to propound 
much else full of patriotism and good sense. The establish- 
ment of a sort of merchants' parliament, with vast legislative 
and executive powers on all commercial matters, was not 
very wise or feasible ; but the general purport of the tract 
was admirable. In Paterson'a judgment, Scotland needed 
intellectual and moral, as well as commercial advancement. 
Tbe political troubles of the country during the disastrous 
hundred years ibllowing on the accession of James the First 
had not been beneficial to it. " Altliough a great and 
capable genius," he urged, " be a kind of metal that can 
never be so well-tempered as by and in the furnace of aiBic- 
tion, yet the meaner and more abject sort of spirits, ioetead 
of being better or further improved, are rather the more de- 
pressed and crushed thereby. Instead of growing more wise, 
prudent, patient, constant, careful, diligent, meek, and easy 
in themselves and with othei-s, they become more hardened, 
presumptuous, conceited, rash, unthinking, and uneasy, or 
otherwise more mean, abject, heartless, and stupid." But 
wretched, indeed, was the country in which this state of 
things lasted for ever ; and it was with the view of helping 
his own nation out of so great a mischance that Paterson 
wrote, in the hope, as he said, " that the many and various 
exercises we have lately met with will have the better and 
not tiie contrary effect, and prove only necessary preparatives, 

* Cardarei Paperi, p. 655. 

t Bf Mr. Saxe BANmBTBR, who Lbb repriiite<l the treatise with an in- 
terefitiug Piefuoe, vol, i., pp. ozxiiv.-«zixtx., 1-105. 
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the better to fit the people of this liingdom for some glorions J 
siiccosa to come ; that after a lethargy of near an age they 1 
will now be effectually roused up, and thiit iheir sense and i 
genius in matters of trade shall be cnpjible of nioiintitin; gome- | 
what higher than the aping a few of the woret, meanest, and I 
most pernicious shifts and mistakes of eome* of our most I 
trading neighbours ; that contrariwise our hearts will be I 
enlarged in proportion to the weight and consequence of I 
what we have in hand, and the favonrable occasions that offer / 
at home and abroad ; and that by the means tiiereof we may I 
have the glory as well as ihe comfort of taking more care of I 
the next generation tlian the last lias done of ns, and of put^ § 
ting our country in the way of regaining in the next century 1 
what it has lost in this." * 

The details of Paterson's proposals are too elaborate to be I 
here set forth. Their general character, and the nature I 
especially of tlieir impracticable parts, may be gathered I 
iriim a satirical letter written at the time to A\'illiara the | 
'lliird's confidential secretary. "The design," we are there I 
told, "is a national trade, so that by it all Scotland will | 
become one entire company of merchants. It proposes a I 
timd of credit by which in two yeai^ to raise above 300,000?. f 
sterling. With this stock they are, first, to trade to both J 
the Indies and to the colonies, on the terms of the Act J 
establishing their Company ; second, to raise manufactories I 
throughout the kingdom; thii-d, to pursue Iheir fishery to I 
greater profit in all tlie markets of Europe than any other I 
fishing company in Christendom can do; fourth, lo employ J 
all the poor in the nation, so that in two years there shall l 
not be one beggar seen in all the kingdom, and tliat withontl 
any act of slavery ; fifth, to pay back to any subscribera to I 
the African stock bis money, if demanded, so tliat nobody 1 
can complain of any loss that way."t 

Paterson never forgot his Darien project. He was faithful 1 
to all bis old plans ibr the benefiting of mankind. Some of j 
• Bannikteu, vol I, pp. usuviii, niiU. t Caraluret I'aptft, p. SI 
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them, especially the plan of the Bank of England, had had 
wonderfully good effect ; but the financial and political 
troubles amid which William's reign was* ended, disheartened 
him as well as all other earnest men. "In the last months 
of the life of this great but then uneasy prince," he wrote 
to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin on the 12 th of December, 
1709, in a very valuable letter, showing, as it does, how 
influential was his position even in this time of poverty 
and apparent disgrace, " I had access to him, when, finding 
him in much perplexity and concern about the state of his 
affairs, I took opportunity to represent to him that his mis- 
fortunes did not so much proceed from the variable tempers 
or humours of his people, as some pretended, but rather from 
the men of his house, or those he had trusted with his busi- 
ness, who, either for want of capacity or experience, or that 
they preferred themselves to him, had brought the aflairs of 
the kingdom into such confusion as made his subjects uneasy ; 
and now at last, instead of removing the causes of complaint, 
they had presumed to employ his treasure and authority to 
silence the complainers ; — that, as matters stood, there were 
no reins of government, no inspection, no inquiry into men's 
conduct; every man did as he pleased, for nobody was 
punished, nor indeed, rewarded according to merit ; and thus 
his revenue was sunk, and his aflairs in the utmost confusion. 
He owned this, but asked for remedies. Upon which I 
proposed that, in the first place, he should put the manage- 
ment of the revenues on the right footing, without which all 
other remedies would prove ineffectual. The first step 
towards reforming his revenue was that of restoring the 
public credit, by making provision of interest for all the 
national debts, and by taking care for the time to come such 
should be granted as to prevent further deficiency. The 
course of the Treasurer and Exchequer should be so regu- 
lated, both in receipts and payments, as to render them easy 
to be understood, and so certain and prudent as to leave no 
room for fiaud or ill practices in time to come. In order to 
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this, I proposed that a metbod of inquiry and inspection from 
time to time into the behaviour of all men concorned in the 
revenue be Jaid down and nicely eseeutfd. Thus I showed i 
him that he would quickly get out of debt, and at least t 
fourtli part of the revenues would be saved hereafter. The 
nest thing I proposed (o him was the seizing upon the prin- 
cipal posts in the West Indies,"'— a modificatioii of the old 
Darieo scheme, about which enough has already bi-eti said ' 
and quoted. "The third thing I proposed was an union 
with Scotland, than which I convinced him nothing could ' 
tend more to his glory, and to render this island great and 
considerable. The fourth thing I proposed — and which I 
told him was to be done first, in order to the restoring hia 
authority, and showing to the world that (or the time to come 
he would no more suffer such a loose and unaccountable 
administration as his being a stranger to men and tilings 
here bad forced him to wink at hitherto — was a present com- 
mision of inquiry, by which he would see liow aud by whom 
bis affairs had been mismanaged, and who they were who, 
under pretence of mending matters, perplexed and niaile them 
still worse, and in particular would be able to point out how 
far the present debts did arise from mismanagnnent or from ^ 
the detieiencies of the funds. I spoke much to him of tba 
nature of this commission, with which, and the other pro- i 
posals, he seemed extremely satisfied, as is evident by hia 
last and memorable speech, in which he earnestly recom- 
mends the retrieving of the public ci'edit. and offers his con- 
currence to all such inquiries as should be found necessary j ■ 
and it is plaiii, by the seventh article of the Grand Alliance, i 
and bis messages to the two Houses of Parliament, how much . j 
he laid to heart both the affiur of the ^^'est Indies and that | 
of the Union."* 

Of this very noteworthy letter — interesting both as oa | 
important link in the man's own biography, and as a con- 
tribution to the general history of the country— the most i 
• laquiri), in BiNWSTBB, vol, ii., pp. 75-77, 
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noteworthy part is that referring to the union of England 
and Scotland. To this great end Paterson's mind liad been 
steadily advancing since the disastrous close of his Darien 
expedition. He saw in it the best, perhaps the only, means 
of breaking down the jealousies of the two nations, and of 
making possible their full development, commercial, political, 
and moral. And though contemporary writers did scant 
justice to the merchant, and modern historians have alto- 
gether forgotten him, facts show that no other single man 
contributed as largely to this glorious result as William 
Paterson, the visionary and the pauper. 

For some years from this time Paterson was in and out of 
London, living chiefly at a house in Queen Square, West- 
minster, writing many tracts on miscellaneous subjects of im- 
portance, and planning the formation of a valuable library of 
trade and finance for the use of merchants and all concerned 
in the commercial welfare of the island,* but working chiefly 
on behalf of the Union. Almost the last thoughts of King 

* " My collection," lie says, " gives some better idea than what is gene- 
rally conceived of the tracts or treatises requisite to the knowledge and study 
of matters so deep and extensive as trade and revenues; which, notwith- 
standing the noise of so many pretenders as we have already had, and are 
still troubled with, may well be reckoned never yet to have been truly 
methodized or digested — nay, nor perhaps but tolerably considered by any. 
Trade and revenues are here put together, since the public (or, indeed, 
any other) revenues are only parts or branches of the income or increase by 
and from the industry of the people, whether in the way of pasture, agricul- 
ture, manufactories, navigation, extraordinary productions or inventions, 
or by all of them. So that to this necessary (and it is hoped now rising) 
study of trade, there is not only requisite as complete a collection as possible 
of all books, pamphlets, or schemes, merely and abstractedly relating to 
trade, revenues, navigation, useful inventions or improvements, whether 
ancient or modem, but likewise of the best histories, voyages, discoveries, 
descriptions and accounts of the states, interest, laws and customs of coun- 
tries. From thence it may be clearly and fully understood how the various 
effects of wars and conquests, fires and inundations, plenty and want, good 
or bad direction, management or influence of governments, have more im- 
mediately aflfected the rise or declension of the industry of a people, whether 
home or foreign." — Bannister, vol. iii., pp. 47, 48. Paterson's list comprises 
foiu" hundred and forty-two books and pamphlets, all tbe important works 
that had appeared up to that time, still the infancy of commercial literature. 
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William were on belnilf of tliis noble business ; and it was 
one of the few matters in which Queen Anne's ministers were 
willing to follow tlie lead of their predecessors. Patereon 
was throughout the guiding genius. A proper accouwt of , 
his work, however, cannot be given here. It would involve J 
a re-telliug of a large portion of English and Scottish I 
history during the early years of Anne's reign. All thro 
those years we see Fatersun in busy conference with the I 
leading statesmen of both countries. On one day he is I 
writing a quire of notes for Secretary Godolphin'a con^dera- 
tion ; on another he is explaining and adding to tlicm \a 1 
person. At one time he is arguing down the prejudices of J 
Knglislimen ; at another he is showing Scotclmien how f 
groundless are their fears. During these years he waa I 
generally to he found in London ; hut often, especially in the I 
autumn of 170(J, he was in Edinburgli as Commis&ioiter tren 1 
the English Government. In September and October, 1706, 
he wrote live letters, or treatises, whieh, according to an im- 
partial contemporary, 'cleared tlie understanding of some J 
dubious, though well-meaning people, who were deluded^,! 
misinformed, and caificd away by the Burmises of acribbl^iAl 
making it their business to perplex, and, if possible, cauBe the* 
Union to shipwreck in the very harbour where, in all appear- 1 
ance, it ought to have been protected ; and bore suL-h weight | 
with tlie wmniittees appointed to exnniine lite several mat- 
ters referred to them, that we may, without flattery, say they 
wore the compass the committees steered by.'* '"Not any 
sort of league, confederacy, limitittion, agreement, or bargsin, ] 
or, indeed, anything less or below a complete Union," aaid 
Ptttcrson himself in a longer work on the subject,! pllblishcd ] 
• BANNlSTliW, vol. ii!., p. i. 

t ^n Ittqalry Into Iht Hcatonableaeti and Corueqiimmi of on Unlim vIB 
Scaltand ; eotilalnhig a brief JJcdael.iim nf what katli hcKn Done, Dtugiuii 
or rraimud, in thg matUr of the VriioH durmg the latl A'je ; 'i SSiemt of M 
Vmoa, at aecvmiaodiArd to Qm FrBiml Cinmmtlaitca of the Too .VolbMJJ 
olaa, Statss of Vie te^dice Stvonuei, Lrbta, Weights, JUeamroi, Taatt, at " 
lmpo»l*.andofathitr FitctaofMonuitit; iorul. i. ofMc. BASNtSTKn'sCoUe 
tioa, pp. 163-251. 
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in this same year, 1706, *' can introduce the good which may 
be justly expected therefrom, or effectually deliver these 
nations from the mischiefs and inconveniences they labour 
under and are exposed unto for want thereof. Nothing less 
than a complete Union can effectually secure the religion, laws, 
liberties, trade, and, in a word, the peace and happiness of 
this island. And since, by the blessing of God, a happy 
occasion now offers for completing this great and good work, 
not in humour or in rage, but in cool blood, with reason and 
understanding, it is hoped that, after all the troubles, hazards, 
and distresses of these nations for want thereof, an Union 
shall in their temper and disposition be concluded, to the 
glory and renown of our excellent Queen, common benefit and 
general satisfaction of all her subjects, who, as having but one 
interest and inclination, may for ever after be of one heart 
and one affection."* 

Not altogether to the glory and renown of excellent Queen 
Anne, or to the common benefit and (general satisfaction of 
her subjects ; yet, as soon as national jealousies had been 
overcome, to the immense advantage of both nations, the 
Union was agreed upon, and the separate States of England 
and Scotland were merged into the Kingdom of Great Britain 
on the 1st of May, 1707. The last act of the Scottish inde- 
pendent Parliament, dissolved on the 25th of March, was to 
declare that AVilliam Paterson, Esquire, deserved a great 
reward for his efforts in promoting the Union, and formally, 
on that account, to recommend him to her Majesty's favour.f 
Noteworthy evidence of the merchant's influence, and of the 
esteem in which he was held by all parties, is in the fact that 
by the Dumfries burghs, so full of unreasonable discontent 
at this very Union that they almost became the scene of 
civil war, he was elected their representative in the first United 
Parliament. But there was blundering in the election, and 
Paterson seems to have never sat in the House of Commons.^ 

* Bannister, vol. ii., pp. 240, 250. f ^^'<^- 

X Ihid.f vol. i., p. cix. ; Journals of the Tlouse of Commom, 
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About his Tnovemeiita during the ensuing yeurs we have no 
very precise information. That he was busy, as he had been I 
through all the earlier yeara of his life, devising plans for the 
benefiting of society, is sufficiently shown in the iiumerouB 
writings from which some passages have been already 
cited. Wbile be was working on behalf of the Union, he 
found time for the preparation of numerous tracts, all very 
sensible and very manly, on the National Debt, and on 
systems of auditing public accounts, on free trade and taxa- 
tion, and the like ;" and when his political duties were over 
he had leisure for closer atlention to the financial and com- 
mercial topics that were bia spi^cial study. At a time when 
the National Debt was a new thing, it was no idle under- 
taking to attempt ils redemption, and to preach the duty of 
compelling each year and each enterprise to pay its own costs, 

* This is Mr. BuntiiHU-T's enumcnktiou of the yiatka of PuterHon. lo fel | 
M he has been ablu to idtlitif; ftnd fix them :— 
1890. PortioMof o Tract on the Government of the West Indies. 
1(>S1, Plun uf tli« Uoiupateiul Wakrworka Comjiau^. 
1692. Eviilence befmv tlie Hoaau of Coiuiuans ua Fublio Louoa. 
1604. Two Trat-ta on tliB Bunk of EngltmJ, 
16SE. The Suottish Act of FuiUiuDBDt on DuTien. 
1^9. Lettera un Dari«ii. 
1QS6. Tmcbi un Coin and the Slo!>pBge of Itie Bitnk of EngUnd. 

1699. Riiport on the Disa<«tora of Uiirien. 

1 700. Piiper on the Revival 'if the Darieu Cblony. 
1701). Tract ou the SouiiU Progreaa o( 6c<iHnnd, or his '■ ProposaU of » | 

Cuuiiuit of TtaJe," nttritiutcd itrrouuouHl}' to John Law. 

1701. Tmct on the Niitional Debt. 

1701. Tniot on Auditing the Publio Accoutita. 

1701. UeiiKNT on Free Trade, and on BiiUdh Butllcments in Central 

America. 

1702. Paper on 'ft.XBtion. 

1706. Wednecday Olnb Diiilognes on U'^ialative Unioua iif Groiit States. 

1706. Tjattea on tliu Union. 

1706. Pupur on the Kcvcnue of Knghind and Srotlund. 

1709. Papers, Ac, on his Indemnity. 

1709. LettcTB to Lord Trijauurer Godatpliin, on Taxation, 

1710. Paper on Toleration. 

1716. Paper on Hedeemiiig tho Naliiinal Delit, 

1717. Wednesday Cluli DiiJugnta, on tlie Ki:sults of the Union, and 

Redueing the Nationiil Debt, 
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without fastening a burden on posterity. This was one of 
Paterson s chief employments during the later years of his 
life, and it was no small disappointment to him to find that 
the foolishness and wrong-doing of Queen Anne's ministers, 
and the recklessness of the more important leaders of the 
English people, subverted the objects he had at heart. 
" Upon the whole," he said, in the memorial addressed to 
Secretary Godolphin on his interviews with William the 
Tiiird, from which we have already quoted, " instead of the 
valuable securities and advantages we might have justly ex- 
pected from a sincere and vigorous prosecution of these wise 
and solid measures of the King, we have seen the then 
national debts of fifteen or sixteen millions, so far from being 
diminished, that they are near, if not quite, doubled ; the 
public revenues almost wholly sold and alienated, and yet 
about one-third of new debts still without funds for paying 
them ; heavy bills and other such deficient credit at twenty or 
twenty-five per cent, discount, and in danger of falling still 
lower, with all the other parts of the public credit in propor- 
tion, — disorders which must still increase, if any considerable 
part of future supplies should be raised by anticipations on 
remote and doubtful funds ; our home industry and improve- 
ments under insupportable difficulties ; most of the branches 
of our foreign trade so overcharged as to amount to a pro- 
hibition ; not only our reasonable designs to the West Indies, 
but even navigation itself, and our proper plantations and 
acquisitions abroad abandoned or neglected ; our enemies 
suffered to carry away many millions which might have been 
ours ; and the true spirit of the Union, with the great advan- 
tages that would otherwise have naturally followed upon it, 
stifled and suppressed."* "At the Revolution," he said 
again, " it was expected that these disorders would have been 
effectually redressed, but instead of this the confusions of the 
revenues have grown greater than in any time before, nay, 
to such a degree, that the throne hath been thereby shaken, 

* Inquiry^ in Bannister, vol. ii., p. 78. 
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(die ereiiit hath been violated, the coin adulterated, 
high premiums and interests allowed, scandalous discounts 
made necessary, navigation, with foreign and domestic im- 
provemeota discomilcnancod or abandoned, frauds and cor- 
rupt practices in the trade and revenues rather countenanced 
thau discouraged, and those few who endeavoured or per- 
formed anything towards the amendment or reforming these 
or such-like disorders oppressed or neglected."* 

Oppression and neglect, without doubt, were the lot of ' 
William Paterson. Sorely troubled at the failure of his 
hopes for the general welfare and financial dignity of Great 
Britain, he had cause enough for trouble on his own account. 
Impoverished long ago by the fraud of his agent in the 
Darieu enterprise, which, with an honourable feeling rare 
indeed among the men of his time, he resolved to cunsider 
as a debt of liis own, and deeply chagrined at the disastrous 
issue of ihe whole enterprise, he continued a poor man till 
very near the end of his life. The pressure of buaineas, 
which he felt called upon to undertake ou belialf of hifl 
country and the public welfare, prevented him fram resuming 
the mercantile prn'sulta by which he mig'ht easily have en- 
riched himrielf; and the Queen and State whom he served 
with all his powers gave him no recompense. At the time 
of the Darlen failure, the Scottish Parliament had promised 
him indemnity for his losses therein; and in 1707 it was 
enacted that 'in regard that, since his flrst contracts, tbe 
said William Paterson hath been at further expenses, and 
sustained further losses and damages, the Court of Esctiequcr 
of Scotland should take account thereof, and likewise of his 
good services and public cares, and make a full and fair 
report thereof to !ier Majcsty.'t But nothing was done. 
"Tlie dependence I have had upon the public," Patersoa 
said, in a plaintive letter to Secretary Godolphin, dated the 
4tli of April, 1709, " for a settlement in its service, or in 
some way or otlier to have a recompense for what I have 1 
' BANNtflTuH, vtil. ii., p. 7+. t nn'd., vol. i,, p. fix. 
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done for near seven years of her Majesty's reign, besides 
former losses, hath at last so reduced me and my family, 
that without a speedy provision and support from her Majesty, 
I must unavoidably perish." Therefore he asked the Secretary 
to lay before the Queen a petition detailing his various 
services under the State, and their influence on the affairs of 
the country: "by which so long-continued troubles and ex- 
pensive proceedings," he urged, " your petitioner is rendered 
unable to subsist, or to extricate himself from the debts and 
difficulties wherein he is thereby involved, without your 
Majesty's special care and protection."* Still nothing was 
done. ' There are two reasons why men of merit go unre- 
warded,' said a contemporary historian, writing in 1711. 
'Busybodies have more impudence, and get by importunity 
what others deserve by real services ; and those at the helm 
are often obliged to bestow employment on their supporters 
without any regard to merit.'f Therefore Paterson, without 
influence among the place-givers, and too true a patriot to 
desist from the good work because of his employers' ingrati- 
tude, was forgotten ; and many besides the writer just cited 
had to complain that 'this great politician, the chief pro- 
jector of the Bank of England, the main support of the 
Government, very instrumental in bringing about the Union, 
and the person chiefly employed in settling the national 
accounts, should be so disregarded that the sums due to 
him were not paid.'t He lived as cheaply as he could, doing 
his utmost to continue in honourable independence. We 
are told, among other things, of an advertisement in one of 
the old journals inviting pupils to his classes in mathematics 
and navigation. § But he could not keep himself out of 
debt. Paul Daranda, the great merchant, his former asso- 
ciate in the establishment of the Bank of England and other 
good works, II received 1,000Z., in 1719, in payment for the 

* Bannister, vol. iii.. Preface. 

t BoYER, Political State for 1711, cited by Bannister, vol. i., p. cxiv. 

X Ibid, § Bannister, vol. i., p. ex. |i Ibid.y vol. i., p. cxl. 
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help given to him in tlie support of liis step-children — children 
of his own Paterson seems not to have had, with the excep- 
tion of the infant who died at Daricn— and other debts 
were faithfully repaid by him as soon as he was able.' 

That, however, was but a little while before his death. 
' A memorial of Mr. PatorEon,' a document of great interest, 
both personal and public, addressed to George the First ■ 
soon after his accession, tells how, "with much pain and ' 
expense, he hath already made considerable proj^ress towards 
a proper return or representation of some public aifaira of 
the greatest consequence, particularly of the taxes, imposi- 
tions, and revenues of Great liritain, witli the anticipations 
and debts charged and contracted therein during the last 
twenty-six years, amounting to about fifty millions sterling. 
This scheme is to demonstrate in what cases those imposi- 
tions may be rendered more easy to the subject, yet the 
revenues greatly improved ; whereby, of course, this immense . 
debt will be sooner and more easily discharged. But the 1 
great expense he liath been at in the last twenty-three 
yeare in things relating to the public service, and the I 
non-payment of a considerable sum of tlie equivalent- J 
money, detained from him for several years by a violent 1 
party, disables lura at present from completing this design. 
Former neglects of these and like things, make it no easy J 
matter soon to put tliem in any tolerable light. How- 
ever, 500?. or GOO?, present supply, would enable bin 
go forward witli this great work till further provision be^ 
found proper. "t Tluit modest request, made in March, 1715, | 
was promptly answered by a parliamentary vot«, passed ion 
the following July, wliich assigned to liim 18,000?. as in-f 

* Boine bliune htm baoii tlirowu npoa Darandn for his suppnaed tieetm 
of FutuTBon's beira ; npparantly vritiiuut foundutinn. Daranda vas Palewon'M 
ateadf Trieud rrom IHHl.wlientliey wonaajnciaUil in ttie Hampitead Watoi^ 
woika Compau;, till Faterdoa'a d«utb in 1710. Ho hinisclf lived on ttUV 
1720. 

t Bannisi'ek, vni. i, p. cxis., citing u flocwnent in tho Efcord Office. 
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demnity for the many and heavy expenses he had been put 
to in the service of the State* 

The gift, if gift it may be called, was well-timed. It 
enabled Patcrson to pay all his debts, reckoned to have 
amounted to something like 10,000?., and it encouraged him 
to the writing of his last and most valuable work, An Inquiry 
into the State of the Unitm of Great Britain, and tTie Pant 
and Present State of the Trade and Publie Revenues thereof, 
published in 1717. It contained su^estions for the reduc- 
tion of t\ie National Debt, which George's statesmen were 
not wise enough to adopt, and which so offended ' the meaner 
sort of dealers in the public funds,' the dishonest stock-jobbers 
of those days, that they burnt it in front of the Royal Ex- 
change. But it also contained other suggestions, about 
esciieqiier bills and public credit, excise duties and taxes, 
which were made the basis of many important financial 
changra, and the means of saving vast sums of public money, 
besides contributing greatly to the national honour. 

Those reforms were seriously checked, and Paterson's last 
days were painfully embittered, by the strange favour accorded 
by the world to his famous kinsman's pernicious teachings. 
Cruellest of all the slanders with which the fair fame of 
Paterson has been sullied, is that whicn connects him with 
the schemes of John Law of Lauriston, his junior by thirteen 
years. Between the two men there was some sort of cousin- 
ship ; and I-aw, the goldsmith's son of Edinburgh, doubtless 
spoke the truth when he told Montesquieu that he traced his 
skill in the jugglery of figures to the lessons taught him by 
Paterson^ Bank of England, in 1695. But we have no evi- 
dence of intercourse between them, while there is abundant 
proof that Paterson was the foremost opponent of Law's 
visionary and dishonest projects, In 1705, when Law made 
Ilia first experiment in the financial speculations that reached 
perfection in the Mississippi scheme, by addressing to tlie 
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people of Edinburgh ' two overtures for supplying the present 
scarcity of coin and improving trade, and for clearing the 
debts due by the Government to the army and civil list by 
issuing paper money,' Paterson issued two able pamplilets 
showing the mischief of that and all other ' imaginary pro- ' 
jects,' and maintaining that there would lie no national credit ' 
without solid cash, and no national progress without per- 
severing induati7.' These maxims he adhered to all through 
his life. It is true that be looked with favour upon the 
.South Sea Company before it waa converted into the South 
Sea Bubble, and, having no funds of his own, agreed to hia 
friend Daranda'a investing 4,000?. in it ; but be heartily 
disapproved of John Law's reckless conduct in France, and 
of the infatuated liking with which in later years he came to 
be regarded in Englaud.f 

The consummation of that saddest and maddest of all 
financial follies William Pat«rson did not live to see. On 
the tliird of July, 1718, ' at the Ship tavern, without Temple 
Bar, about four in the afternoon,' he made his will, therein 
providing that all his debts should be paid, and the residue 
of his property, about 6,400/., be divided among his step- 
children, bis nephews and nieces, and his ' good friend Mr, 
Paul Daranda,' who was to act as exocutor-J He died at 
the age of sisty-one, in the following January, 1719. § 

A whole volume would be too short for a thorough exposi- 
tion of his great talents and greater honesty, his untiring 
patriotism and persistent devotion to everybody's welfare but 
his own, and for even the briefest setting forth of the good in- 
fluence tliat liis commercial and financial teacliing bad upon the 
future trade of England j but enough has been said to justify 

■ Baskister, voS. ii.. pp. xli.-lxii. 
t Ibid., vol. t, p. cxliiL 
t Jbiil, yoL i., p. cil.-oxE 
g HU will WB3 " proved in Dfclnrs' t'omi 
— Bansioteh, WlllUim FuUtc™, Hie IJ/e 
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the praise given to him by his friend Daniel Defoe, as " a 
worthy and noble patriot of his country, one of the most 
eminent in it, and to whom we owe more than ever he'd tell 
us, or I am afraid we'll ever be sensible of, whatever fools, 
madmen, or Jacobites may asperse him with." A merchant 
prince he is hardly to be called, if worldly wealth and the 
honour of the contemporaries for whom he worked are 
necessary attendants upon such an one ; but if rare intelli- 
gence and rarer honesty, native worth and the wisdom that 
comes of experience, are to be taken account of, few, indeed, 
among the worthies of England or of any foreign country 
have better right to the distinction than this beggared ad- 
venturer and forgotten benefactor. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

JOHN BARNARD OF LONDON. 
[1U85— 1764,] 

Thk establishment of the Bank of England in lf!95 marks 
a new era in our commercial history. But the financial 
wisdom, with William Paterson for its chief exponent and 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, for its foremost patron, 
that organized that institution, had to tight against the financial 
folly that had its full development in the South Sea Bubble 
of 1720. For some thirty years before that climax the folly 
was steadily gaining influence in England, and most of all in 
London. Of Chamberlayue's and Briscoe's wild projects tor 
a laud-bank, and of Pater^on's work in denouncing them, 
in 1691 and later years, we have already seen something. 
At the same time there were started a great many other 
projects for every conceivable sort of money making. ' Some 
of them,' according to a contemporary authority, ' were 
very useful and successful whilst they continued in a few 
haiids, till they fell into stock-jobbing, now much intro- 
duced, when they dwindled into nothing. Others of tbem, 
and these the greater number, were mere whims, of little or ■ 
no service to the world. Moreover, projects, as usual, begat i 
projects J lottery upon lottery, engine upon engine, etc., 
multiplied wonderfully. If it happened that any one person 1 
got considerably by a happy and useful invention, the con- 
seqiieoce generally was that others followed the track, in spite i 
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of the patent ; thus going on to jostle out one another, and 
to abnae the credulity of the people.' ' London at this time,' 
says another historian of the year 1698, 'abounded with 
many new projects and schemes promising; mountains of 
gold, the Royal Exchange was crowded with projects, wagers, 
airy companies of new manufactures and inventions, and 
stock-johbers and the like,'* In that year, indeed, stock- 
jobbing became so extensive a business that it had to find a 
separate home in 'Change Alley. The business advanced 
each year, in spite of the angry but well-merited denuncia- 
tion of it in Parliament and the pulpit, in learned treatises 
and vigorous pamphlets without number. ' It is a complete 
system of knavery,' we read in one work, ' founded in fraud, 
born of deceit, and nourished by trickeries, forgeries, false- 
hoods, and all sorts of deluaons, coining false news, whisper- 
ing imaginary terrors, and preying upou those they have 
elevated and depressed. 't ' The stock-jobbers,' says another, 
' can ruin men allently ; they undermine and impoverish 
them, and fiddle them out of their money by the strange, 
unheard-of engines of interest, discount, transfers, tallies, 
debentures, shares, projects, and the doHl and all of figures 
and hard names.'! 'The poor English,' writes a third, 'run 
a-madding after new inventions, whima, and projects ; and 
this ingredient my dear countrymen have — ^they are violent 
and prosecute their projects eagerly. '§ When all business 
was regarded as a game of chance, in which the profesaetl 
money-makers played with loaded dice, it is not strange 
that senseless speculations of all sorts should be wildly 
entered upon. ' Several evil-disposed persons,' it was averred 
in an Act of Parliament passed in 1698, 'for divers years 
last past have set up many mischievous and unlawful games, 
called lotteries, not oq^y in the cities of London and \V'est- 

• Ani)BB30N, vol. iL, p. 642. 

t Cited by Fbasom, Cbronldee imd Cluiractere o/ the Stock EicJinnfji- 
(Lomlon. 1S51}, 

X Sad., p. 29. § Ibid., pp. W, 30, 
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minster and in the suburbs thereof and places adjoining, but in 
most of the eminent towns and places in England and Wales, 
and liave tliereby most unjustly and fraudulently got to 
themselves great sums of money from the children and ser- 
vants of several gentlemen, traders, and merchants, and from 
other imwary persons, to the utter ruin and impoverishment 
of many families, and to the reproach of the English laws 
and government' 

But before long the English Government itself proceeded 
to organize the most gigantic lottery ever known. In 1711, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Lord Treasurer, finding 
the State burdened with 10,000,OOOZ.'s worth of debts and 
deficiencies, hit upon a wonderful expedient for tiding over 
the difficulty. He saw that people's heads were turned by 
the exaggerated talk of buccaneers and other roving adven- 
turers respecting the boundless wealth to be obtained by 
search and settlement in the seas and coast-land of South 
America. Therefore he procured an Act of Parliament 
appointing that, ' to the intent that the trade to the South 
Seas be carried on for the honour and increase of the wealth 
and riches of this realm,' a company should be formed, 
having for its members all those to whom the State was in- 
debted, with the exclusive privilege of trading, coloni^ng, 
and fighting in the southern seas from Tierra del Fuego to the 
northernmost part of South 'America. The Company was to 
be luded by State influence, and, if necessary, by the proteo 
tion of the British army, besides having various profitable 
imposts assigned to it In this way, it was represented by 
Harley and his associates, the public creditors would obtain 
interest for their loans without any expense to the nation, and 
some money, it was even hoped, would be saved, to go towards 
a fund for sinking the national debt." 

The Company was straightway formed, and had a quiet 

and tolerably harmless existence till 1720, 'a year,' says 

the contemporary historian, ' remarkable beyond any other 

■ Anderson, vol. iii., pp. 43-46. 
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which can be pitched uputi for extraordinary and romantic 
projects, proposals, and undertakings, both private and 
national, and which therefore ought to be had in perpetual 
remembrance, as it may serve for a perpetual memento to 
legislators never to leave it in the power of any hereafter 
to hoodwink mankind into so shameful and bariufnl an im- 
position on the credulity of the people, thereby diverted 
from their lawful industry. "* In 1711) Law's Mississippi 
scheme had been at its height in France, and that example 
gave unheard-of success to a like project of the South Sea 
Company's, The Company proposed to buy up the whole 
national debt, and liquidate it by means of paper money, 
and the proposal, after some competition on the part of the 
Bank of England, was accepted. 

Thereupon ensued a scene of turmoil and disaster unpa- 
ralleled in commercial history. Its jroneral character is well 
known. The South Sea stock rose to a fabulous value, and 
the success of this wicked speculation encouraged a crowd 
of others as wicked. ' Any impudent impostor,' says the 
historian, speaking from his own observation, ' whilst the delu- 
sion was at its greatest height, needed only to hire a room at 
some coffee-house or other house near Exchange Alley f 
few hours, and open a subscription book for somewhat r 
live to commerce, manufacture, plantation, or some s 
inveotion, either newly hatched out of his own brain or else 
stolen from some of the many abortive projects of former 
times, having first advertised it in the newspapers of the pre- 
ceding day, and he might, in a few hours, find subscribers 
for one or two millions, in some cases more, of imaginary 
stock. Yet many of those very subscribers were far from 
believing those projects feasible. It was enough for their 
purpose that there would very soon be a premium on the 
receipts for those subscriptions, when they generally got rid of 
them in the crowded alleys to others more credulous than 
themselves.'! It was nothing uncommon for shares to be 
* Ahdebson, vol iii.i p. 91. t Vil^-, vol- iii-, p- 102, 
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aold at ten per cent, more on one side of 'Change Alley than 
on the other, nr to rise a hundred per cent in value in the 
course of a few hours. At one time the South Sea 100^. 
sbarcSjWere to be sold for 1,000/,, while East India stock rose 
from 100/. to 445/., and African stock from 23/. to 200/. 
The 10/. shares of a York Buildings (^lompany attained the 
fictitious value of 305/., and the shares of a Welsli Copper 
Company, without having a penny of real capital, originally 
valued at 4/. 2«. iid. per cent,, could hardly be bought for 
95/. There is extant a list of nearly two hundred principal 
bubble companies started in this year of bubbles, 'none of 
whicb were under a million, and some went as far aa tea 
millions.' One was designed to make salt water fresh ; 
another, to furnish merchants with watches ; a third, to die- 
cover perpetual motion ; a fourth, to plant mulberry-trees and 
breed silkworms in Chelsea Park ; and a fifth, ' to import 
a number of large jackasses from Spain, in order to propa- 
gate a larger kind of mules in England.' So preposterous 
were the many of the honajide schemes that one knows not 
whether it was in jest or in earnest tliat an advertisement wae . 
issued announcing that ' at a certain place, on Tuesday next, 
books will be o])ened for a subscription of two millionstbr the \ 
invention of melting saw-dust and chips, and casting them 
into clean deal boards, without cracks or knots.'' 

Well might Newton say, when asked what all this would 
end in, that " lie could calculate the motions of erratic bodies, 
but not the madness of a multitude." Men had not long to 
wait, however, before the issues were clear to every one ; 
grievous ruin to thousands upon thousands of innocent and 
foolish speculators, great stagnation to the general commerce 
of England, and an ugly blot upon the iiationaj honour. The 
clever few of course gathered vast wealth from the losses of 
the many. Among these the most conspicuous of all was 
Thomas Guy, famous for his employment of the fruits of his 
gambling in tlie construction of the hospital i[i Southwark 
• Akdebsos, vol. iii, p. 92-120. 
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that bears hie name." But Guy stood almost alone in Ins 
charity. Selfishness led his companions to embark in the 

* Mi. Ohables Knight, in hia Shndoae of the Old BookteUere (London, 
1865), Jiiis Jalely said a good deal in eurrcotiou of current mia-atotements 
ationt ILe life and drnmcter of Guy. The aan of a, Tlutmea lightemuiD, nbo 
left him ui orpliaa at the s^ of eight, be was born in 1G44, In 1660 he 
was opprentioed to a. bouksellor in Oheapsifio. Jo 1668, just uffer tho Great 
Fire, he began buainees on hia own acrount aa master nl' a. little abop ' near 
8tj)vks Market,' at Hie comur of Cornhill and Lamhiijd Street. The office 
of King's printer, carrying with it a monopoly in the printtng' of Bibles, 
having continuod in one careless fewily Gw moru than ft century, tlio volutneB 
had came to be bo ' very bad, both in letter and in paper,' that they were 
hardly legible. Gny wos the most enterprising of several boofaeUerfl who 
atarted a profitable trade in Bibles, printed in Holland. ' But tliis ttnde,' 
eajH Maltland, ' proving not only very detrimental to the pohlic reienoe, 
bnt likewise to the King's printer, aU waya and means were devised to 
quash the mme ; which, hoing vEgorousIy put in execution, Uiu bnokseUera, 
by frequent seizures and prosecutions, became so great sufferers ttiat they 
judged a further pursuit thereof innmsiBt^iit with tbeir interest' Guy tosud 
it hia intortat to aliaadon the trade very early. He made a oompromise witli 
the monopolisfd and obtained luave to print Bibles in London, with types 
imported from Holland. Thcruby ho soon grew rieh, Mr. Knight miatrusts 
the common aldnes of bin Btiuginess, and finds bim guilty of nothing but 
' the most ecrupulouB fruj^ulity.' Ua boldly denies the other etorica to the 
effbct that be made a j^reat port of hia wealth by buying as cheaply as he 
could tho paper with whicili it was the custom to pay tailors, and then «ra- 
verdng them into monuy at something like their real value. That, saya 
Mr. Knight, was a practice of Charles the Second's day, but not of Queen 
Anne's. Guy doubtless enriched him^lf partly by the ealo of Bibles, and 
yet more by investing the profits of that sale in the buying of Government 
stock and other lawfiil ways of making money on 'Change. In 1720 he 
spent 45.500L in buyiog Soutii Sea stock at 120i. for the lOM. share. He 
began to sell out when the shares were worth 300i., and disposetl of the 
last of them for 600^ apiece. In that year, however, he was sevenly-six 
years old, and lie had long before become famous for his wealth. It is cleur 
that, apart &om pennrionsness in his personal afiairs, he was williug to use 
freely hie wealth, however gotten. ' Aa he was a man of unbounded charity 
and nniversal benevolence,' aays Maitland, 'so wbs he likewise a great 
patron of liberty and the rights of hie fellow subjects ; which to hia great 
honour, he sliennonaly asBcrted in diverg Parliaments, whereof he was a 
memt)er.' He sat in the House of Commons, aa member for l^mworth, from 
1G95 to 1707. In 1705 be built some almshouses at Tamwortb. In 17tt7 
he added three new wards to St. Thomna'a Hospital, and in 1720 his South 
Sea gains encouiaged him to bay ground for a new buiidiog. Guy's 
Hospital, completed very soon after his death in 1724, cost 19,00M. in 
erection, and wm onduwcd by him with 220,0001. 
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wild Bjicculntions of the day, and those who pruspered by 
tlie enterprise were selfish to the end, and nothing but mis- 
chief sprang from their work. " The many bad consequences 
of stock-jobbing are well known," said the worthiest London 
merchant then alive, addressing the House of Commons in 
173H, "and it is high time to put an end to that infamoue 
practice. It is a lottery, or rather a gaming-house, publicly 
set up in the middle of the city of London, in which the 
heads of our merchants and tradesmen are turned from 
getting a livelihood by the honest means of industry and 
frugality, and are enticed to become gamesters by the hope 
of getting an estate at once. It is not only a lottery, but 
one of the very worst sort, because it is always in the power 
of the principal managers to bestow the benefit tickets as 
they have a mind. The broker comes to the merchant and 
talks to him of the many fatigues and dangers, the great 
troubles and small profits that are in liis way of trade ; and 
after having done all be can to put him out of conceit with 
his business, which is often too easily effectuated, he pro- 
poses to dig for him in the rich mine of Exchange Alley, 
and to get more for him in a day than he could get by his 
trade in a twelvemonth. Thus the merchant is persuaded. 
He engages ; he goes on for some time ; but never knows 
what he is a doing, till he is quite undone."* 

Therefore the wise and good men of the time set them- 
selves, heart and soul, to the prevention of stock -jobbing, the 
leader of the crusade being Sir John Barn;trd, the speaker of 
the words just cited. Barnard was at that time eight-and- 
forty years of age. lie had lived through all the time of 
bubble agitation and, holding aloof from it as very few 
besides himself had the good sense and the courage to do, 
had steadily gained wealth and influence to be used for the 
good of his fellows as soon as the excitement had subsided 
enough for him to find listeners and followers. 

He was bom at Reading, his parents being Quakers, la 
• GeiaUman'i Xagathe, vol. iii. (1733), pp. 673, G74. 
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1685. ' The integrity of his mind and the strength of his 
intellect were very early remarkable,' we are assured by the 
friend who wrote the scanty memoir that tells us nearly all 
we know of hia personal history," ' Even his playmates were 
so struck therewith as to choose him, when a child, their 
chancellor in the little differences they had with each other, 
and to abide satisfied with hia decision.' 

That may he idle praise ; but there can be no doubt about 
the rare talent and yet rarer honesty that characterised the 
simple merchant and patriot through all his long and busy 
life. He was sent early to a Quaker school at Wandsworth, 
where the eschisive principles of his sect allowed him to 
acquire fery little beyond the rudiments of a plain English 
education, and even that had to be abandoned at an age 
when the best half of a boy's schooling is usually only 
beginning. His father seems to have been a well-to-do 
wine merchant in London, but by the year 1700 his health 
was too bad for him to continue the management of his 
business. So the lad, when only fifteen years old, was taken 
from school and set in a responsible position in the city 
counting-house. His father, according to a statement that 
we must receive with some modification, ' from observing his 
natural turn, assiduity, and talents, scrupled not to entrust 
the management of a great business to his care, even at that 
tender age ; nor were hia expectations disappointed.'t ^^^ 
whatever the precise terms on which young Barnard began 
city life as his father's deputy, there can be no doubt that he 
prospered well in it. He also found time for other pursuits. 
He applied himself to historical and philosophical reading, 
thus partly supplying the defideocies of hia schooling. He 
entered with yet more zest upon all branches of statistical 
study and financial calculations. He apent much of his 
leisure, moreover, in religioua and theological reading ; the 

• Memoirs of Oie lata Sir John Barnard, KnigU and Alderman of the 
CHy of London (LoDdon, I776J, p. 1. 
t Mtmoir), p. i. 
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first praoticol result of which appeared in his rctmnciation oF 
the Quaker dogmas in which he had lieen trained to believe. 
In 1703, il is recorded, after fieveral conferences on the 
subject of religion with Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, he 
was baptized by that prelate in his private chapel at Fulham. 
Divines and philosophers — and of thoae only tlie few who, 
in the dissolute age of Georgian rule, were correct in their 
deportment — were his only friends. ' He sought out com- 
panions amongst men distinguished by their knowledge, 
learning, and religion ;' holditig carefully aloof from the wild 
associations in which the other yuuug men of his day found 
their sole occupation, when not busied about commerce or 
stock-jobbing. In due time, somewhere near the yetir 1715, 
he married ; but when, or whom, we are not told. Up to 
his six-and-thirtieth year, his life was ()uiet and uneventful. 
' He was distinguished only by the excellencies of his private 
character, and eminent through the whole circle of his 
acquaintance as a man of reading and strong; part&" 

Then, however, he had to enter upon a more pubhc sphere 
of action.. In 1 721 a bill, very detrimental to the wine trade, 
had passed through the House of Commons, and was on 
its way to becoming law, when the wine merchants of 
London petitioned the Lords on the subject. In consefjuenoe 
of thai petition further evidence was called for, and Barnard 
was selected by his brother merchants for the purpose, 
' The extent of hia knowledge in commerce, and the per- 
spicuity and force of bis reasoning, adorned with the charm 
of modesty, carried the point. 't The bill was rejected, and 
Barnard found himself famous. 

Therefore he was chosen Member of Parliament for the 
city of London at the ensuing general election, Francis Child, 
the banker of Fleet Street, being one of his three partners 
in the honour. Again and again, sic times in succession) 
was re-elected by his fellow-citizens,! and they could hardly 
have had a worthier or more efficient representative. ' From 

• Memolri. pp. C, 7. t ^"'''■i P- '^■ 
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his first taking his seat in tlie House of Commons,' saya his 
friendly critic, 'he eatered with acumen into the merits of 
each point under debate, defended with intrepidity our con- 
stitutional rights, withstood every attempt to harden his 
country with needless subsidies, argued with remarkable 
strength and perspicuity, and crowned all with close atten- 
dance on the business of Parliament, never being absent by 
choice, from the time the members met till they were 
adjourned. It is hard to say whether out of the House he 
was more popular, or within it more respectable, during the 
space of Dearly forty years.'* 

Barnard took a more or less prominent part in nearly 
every measure of importance that was brought before Parlia- 
ment during the reign of George tlie Second. He sided 
always with the advocates of peace and retrenchment, show- 
ing himself a zealous reformer on all matters affecting the 
national honour and the development of trade, but something 
of a conservative whenever the welfare of the country did 
notseemto him to call for change. Thus, in 1725, he distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to a hill for regulating and 
modifying the election of aldermen and sheriffs in the city. 
If this bill passed, he urged, it would afford a precedent for 
other interference, on the part of the Crown, with the ancient 
rights and privileges secured by the City Charter ; it would 
deprive many honest citizens of their right to vote at ward- 
mote elections ; and it would lessen the influence of the 
Common Council, while giving too much weight to the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen. The bill became law, 
however, and is still the rule in civic elections ; but Barnard 
added much to his popularity by the resistance he offered to 
it.t In 1727 he again stood up for the City, by withstand- 
ing a proposal for transferring 370,000?, of the coal duty 
levied that year from the civic treasury to the national 
exchetiuer.}; But Barnard only defended old London pri- 

* Memoirs, |i. 7. t rarliameiiiar;/ Eitlory. vol, viii. 
1 Ibid. 
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vileges when they seemed to him just and reasonable. In 
1729 he took an active part in an inquiry into the state of j 
metropolitan gaols for debtors, using liis opportunities as a 
city magistrate — he had heen alderman of Dowgate ward J 
since 1722* — for observing the abuses long practised and { 
tolerated in the Fleet and Marshalsea Prisons. It was \ 
owing chiefly to liis eloquent and pathetic description of those 
evils, we are told, that a bill providing for a better state of 
affairs was made law on the 14th of May. On the same 
day. also, the royal assent was obtained to another charitable 
bill, introduced by Barnard in the previous month, 'for the 
better regulation and government of seamen in the merchant 
service.'! 

Next year he was prominent in reasting a proposal for 
preventing British subjects from participation in loans to 
foreign powers, unless the sanction of the Court of Exchequer 
were in each case previously obtmned ; the special aim of the 
bill being to prevent the negotiation of a German loan for 
400,000^., then in the London market. ' He said that he 
thought it a iTstraint upon commerce that could not be justi- 
fied, and such restraints had ever been prejudicial to our- 
selves ; that he remembered a bill of this sort against Sweden, 
to prohibit all commerce with that kingdom, yet the conse- 
quence was that we were forced to enable our merchants to 
carry it on in Dutch bottoms, which rendered the prohibition 
useless, aa well as burdensome, before we took it off,' and 
much more to the same effect, urging the advantages of free 
trade over any restrictive policy whatever, 'He likewise 
declared against making the Court of Exchequer a court of 
inquisition : he conceived it odious to the laws, nay, odious 
to the constitution, that men should be obliged to accuse 
theraselves, and thereby incur the worst of penalties. He 
knew not what precedents might be furnished ; be believed 
they could easily find precedents for anything. But the 
liberties of his country were much more weighty with him 
• Memoir), p. 0. t Parliamenlari/ Uittary, vol. viii,. jip. 70G-763. 
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than any precedents whatever; and he would never consent 
to a bill whicii lie thought a violation of our fundamental 
laws, a breach of om- dcarert liberties, and a very (ferrible 
hardship on mankind.'" . 

The bill passed, however, along with many others that 
Barnard felt bound to oppose as detrimental to the national 
welfare, On the 23rd of February, 1732, he made a famous 
speech on a Sugar Colony Bill, introduced with the view of 
crippling foreign colonies lay prohibiting all English exports 
to them, and so of promoting the growth of our own com- 
merce. " Our sugar trade," he said, " is without doubt at 
present in a most lamentable condition, and must necessarily 
be quite undone, at least in so far as regards our exportation 
to foreign markets, unless something be done to help them." 
But the help must come, he urged, not by the heaping up, 
but by the withdrawal, of restrictions upon trade. " We ought 
never to make laws for encouraging or enabling our subjects 
to sell the produce or manufacture of their country at a high 
price, but we ought to contrive all ways and means for 
enabling them to sell cheaply," For in all matters relating 
to trade we ought chiefly to consider the foreign exportation ; 
"and it is certain that at all foreign markets those who sell 
cheapest will carry off the sale and turn all others out of the 
trade, "t 

Those doctrines, clear as the daylight to men who have 
had Peels and Cobdens to enlighten them, were far beyond 
the comprehension of most statesmen and political economists 
in Barnard's day. In all branches of trade, as much as in 
the matter of sugar, they sought to increase the cost of 
foreign commodities, instead of cheapening home and colonial 
produce, just as they attempted to damage the sale of 
foreign goods in England by the levying of extravagant im- 
posts. The influence of Barnard and those who thought with 

• FarliamentaTy History, vol. viii., p. 786. 
t GadUman'i Magaiine, vol. iii., pp. 193, i 
p. 514- 
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him tldayed the passing of the Sugar Colonies Bill for a 
year, and in Marcli, 1733, Barnard presented a petition 
against it from tlie •olonists of Rhode Island, in New Eng- 
laiid. That startled not a little the old-fashioned members 
of Tarliament, who looked upon a colonial petition against 
thdr decisions as next door to a colonial insurrection. Bar- 
nard quieted their tears, and again urged that the principles 
of free trade were the only princi|jles that could lead to 
prosperity. " An honourable gentleman says," ho observed, 
"that the petitioners are aiming at an independency, and 
are disowning tlie authority of this House. This, sir, in the 
present case, seems to be a very odd assertion. Is not tlieir 
applying by petition to this House as direct an acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of this House as can be made by men ? 
Another gentleman says that the bill now before us ie a bill 
for taxing the French only. This seems to be as odd an 
assertion as the other. Does this gentleman imagine that 
the tax paid in this island upon French wine is a tax upon 
the French f Does not everybody know tliat the whole of it 
is paid by the consumers here ?"• 

The only really ciFective way of helping the sugar-colonies, 
Barnard urged, lay in the removal of the unjust and un- 
reasonable law by which they were compelled to send all 
their produce to England, In this way articles intended for 
the foreign market were burdened with much unnecessary 
cost of transport, to say nothing of the double impost charged 
upon them, first in England and ai'terwards in the country 
for which they were destined. Selfish and shallow-minded 
merchants and politicians defended this rule, as it seemed to 
benefit the ports, like Bristol and Liverpool, through which 
the commodities were forced to pass, and added largely to 
the public revenues. Therefore they held to the old prac- 
tice, and the colonies sufiered, for some years yet to come. 
At last Barnard's plan was sanctioned, as an experiment, 
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1739, and the colonies throye so well that it was permanently 
adopted. 

In the meanwhile, the general battle of commercial taxa. 
tion, of which this Sugar Bill formed a small part, was being 
fought out, with Sir John Barnard (he had been knighted 
on the 20th of September, 1732), and Sir Robert Walpole 
for its leaders on either side. The two things chiefly aimed 
at in Walpole'a whole financial system were the increase of 
taxes upon commodities, .with a corresponding reduction in the 
taxes on property ; and the conversion of customs — that is, 
of duties paid by the merchants upon importation, — into 
exdees — or, duties paid by the retail dealer upon consump- 
tion. 'His grand object," according to his most zealous 
panegyrist, ' was to give ease to the landed interest, by the 
total abolition of the land-tax ; to prevent frauds, to decrease 
smuggling, to augment the revenue, and to simplify the 
taxes. The specific propositions were, to divide the com- 
modities into taxed and not taxed, and to confine the taxed 
commodities to a few articles of genera! consumption ; leaving 
untaxed the chief necessaries of life and all the raw materials 
of manufacture, and thus reducing the price of labour and 
tmderselling other nations.'* Those proposals were very 
specious. They left the large landowners almost altogether 
untaxed ; and promised the middle and lower classes of sodety, 
on whom they really threw the whole burden of the national 
expenditure, very great and altogether impossible benefits 
from the changes. But the system was a rotten one, and 
the proposed method of administering it threatened ' to de- 
stroy the very being of Parliament, undermine the constitu- 
tion, render the King absolute, and subject the house, goods, 
and dealings of the subject to a State iiiquisition.'t 

So, at any rate, thought Barnard and the many able 
politicians who sided with him, Pulteney, Wyndham, and 
Metbuen among the number. No sooner had the King's 

* Cose, Mmoin of Sir Robert WalpoU (London, 1798), vol. L, p. 380. 

- t Ibid., p. 3B1. 
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Speech been read at the opening of Parliament on the IGth 
of Jiiniiarv, 17R3, than Barnard protested ag^nst the clause 
in it whith announced the projected change; and when 
"Walpole'a Bill was introduced, on the 27th of February, he 
vas its most enerpetic opponent.* This Bill pro|)osed that, 
from the ensuing midsummer, the custom-house duties hitherto 
levied on tobacco should be abolislied, Walpole urged — 
and there was a good deal of truth in the complaint, as the 
history of LiverjKiol and Glasgow commerce sufficiently 
shows — that those duties were grievously abused by crafty 
merchants and smugglers by profession, and that the publia 
revenue was greatly impoverished by the numberless frauds 
and perjuries resorted to for the sake of evading the law. 
Therefore he proposed that every package of tobacco brought 
into an English port should be lodged in a warehouse 
appointed for the purpose, and there, in the first instance, 
subjected to an impost of three farthings a pound ; ' that the 
keeper of each warehouse should have one luck and key, and 
the merchant-imjiorter another ; and that the tobacco should 
thus be secured until the merchant should find vent for it, 
either by exportation or home consumption ; that the part 
designed for exportation should be weighed at the custom- 
house, discharged of the three farthings a pound which had 
been paid at its first importation, and then exported without 
further trouble ; that the portion destined for home con- 
sumption should, in presence of the warehouse-keeper, be 
delivered to tlie purchaser, upon his paying an inland duty 
ef fourpence a pound, by which means the merchant would 
be eased of the inconvenience of paying the duty upon im- 
portation, or of gi'anting bonds and binding sureties for ths 
payment before he had found a market for the commodity ; 
and that all appeals should he heard and determined by two 
or three of the judges, in the most summary manner, with- 
out the formality of proceedings in courts of law or equity,' 
In this proposal Baniard and his friends saw the be^n- 
" Genllenian't Mugatine, vul. iii>,,];f>. SM, 3D3. 
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ning of a system of taxation altogether foreign to ihe 

principles of English liberty. The multiplication of escise- 
men and warehouse-keepers, appointed and paid by the 
Treasury, they maintained, would seriously affect the free- 
dom of elections ; and what with having these impracticable 
officials to deal with, on one hand, and having no protection 
beyond a summary and final appeal to the assize judges on 
the other, the merchant would be terribly harassed in his 
work. ' He would be debarred all access to his commodities, 
except at certain hours when attended by the warehouse- 
keepers. For every quantity of tobacco he could sell he 
would be obliged to make a journey, or send a messenger, to 
the office for a permit, which could not be obtained without 
trouble, expense, and delay.' All his profits would be thus 
taken from him, and he would have no heart to carry on his 
trada Moreover, if thb plan of tobacco excise were autho- 
rized, it would soon be made a precedent for other excise 
laws ; and ere long there would be Government warehouses 
for every article imported into the kingdom ; nothing could 
be bought or sold without the sanction of the State ; and 
English liberty would be hopelessly ruined. The present 
laws against smuggling, Barnard insisted, might be made 
thoroughly efficient if only care were used in their administra- 
tion ; and it was clear that there really was very much less 
smuggling practised than Walpole had represented. But 
it would be better for the revenue to be defrauded ten 
times as much as was actually the case than for fraud to 
be prevented by practices subversive of liberty, " For my 
own part," esclaimed Barnard, in bold terms that not even 
his angriest opponent could gainsay, " I never was guilty of 
any fraud. I put it to any man, be he who he will, to accuse me 
ofso much as the appearance of a fraud in any trade I was ever 
concerned in. I am resolved never to be guilty of any fraud ;" 
but he would sooner have frauds countenanced than tliat Eng- 
lish liberty should be despoiled. " I had rather beg my 
bread from door to door, and see my country flourish, than be 
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the greatest subject in the nation, and see the trade of my 
country decaying, and the people enslaved and oppressed."* 

In that temper Barnard fought against Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's Excise Bill on the li7th of February. All the mer- 
chants of London and the other commercial cities regarded 
him as their great champion ; and when the Bill was brought 
forward for a first reading, on the 14th of March, a goodly 
company of city men assembled in the lobby of the House of 
Commons and the outlying courts of Westminster Hall, to 
show their interest in the measure, and to watch its progress. 
Thereat ensued some angry words between the two poli- 
ticians. In the course of the debate Walpole complained of 
the multitudes who lined all the approaches to the House. 
Barnard said it was only a modest multitude, come to watch 
its interests and eager to receive early information as to the 
progress of the discussion thereupon. " Gentlemen may call 
the multitude now at our doors a modest multitude," ex- 
claimed Walpole ; " but I cannot think it prudent or regular 
to bring such crowds to this place. Gentlemen may give 
thera whatever name they think fit ; it may be said they 
come hither as humble suppliants, but / know whom the law 
calls sturdy beggars ; and those who bring them here cannot 
be sure they will not behave like sturdy beggars, and try to 
ftighten us into granting their request." Sir Robert Walpole 
was called to order for his angry insinuations, and laughed 
at for his groundless fears. But there was some reason for his ■ 
annoyance. There was no intimidation in the crowding of 
merchants at the doors of the House ; but they were soon 
found to be representatives of the whole commercial body in 
England. Walpole had a large majority for the first reading 
of his Bill ; but it excited such clamour and alarm tliroughoMtl 
the country, that he was fiirced to abandon it and to adopt' 
in lieu the policy advocated by Barnard-f 
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Nor was this tlie only victory gained by the city patriot 
over the great Whig statesmen in the spring of 1733. On the 
22nd of February, Walpoie proposed to relieve taxation by 
transferring half a million of money from the Sinking Fund 
to the revenues of the current year. That fund, instituted iu 
1717, chiefly at the instigation of William Paterson, and 
the subject on which be spent the last energies of his ener- 
getic life, and heartily encouraged by Walpoie himself, had 
already done something towards the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, and if steadily maintained, and honestly applied 
to the object for which it was started, it would, as some san- 
guine financiers calculated, clear off the whole burden in 
about twenty years more. It failed to do that; but the 
project — the National Debt being still insignificant — was 
most commendable, and Barnard showed his honesty in 
defending it against Walpole's treacherous scheme for its 
virtual annihilation. If this sacred deposit solemnly appro- 
priated to the discharge of the debt were once touched, he 
urged, the whole would soon be absorbed, and all likeli- 
hood of ridiUng posterity of an unjustifiable burden would be 
for ever removed. Better increase the land-tax than tamper 
with the Sinking Fund, he declared ; though thereby he 
himself and thousands like him would suffer in consequence, 
" I have a part of my estate in land," he said, " and there- 
fore ought to be for reducing that [the land] tax. I have 
another part of my estate in the public funds, and conse- 
quently I ought to be as fond as other men of not being paid 
oflF, and having as high an interest as I can possibly get from 
the public. And the remaining part of my estate I have in 
trade, as to which also I speak against my own interest ; 
for, as a trader, I ought to be against paying off the public 
Ainds, because the interest of money will be thereby reduced, 
and, though it may seem a paradox, yet it is certain that the 
higher the interest of money is in any country, the greater 
profit the private trader will always make. In a country 
where the interest of money is high, the traders will be but 
' ** 2 E 2 
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few, the general stock iu trade will be but small ; but every 
man who is a trader must make a great profit of what he 
haa in trade-"* If Barnard's arguments had not much 
weight in the House, vaat numbers of sensible people tlirough- 
out the country thought with him, and Walpolc was forced, 
in this instance, as in the excise question, to submit to the 
evident wish of the people. 

It was in the spring of this same memorable year in com- 
mercial history that Barnard introduced his Bill against 
' the infamous practice of stock-jobbing,' providing that no 
loss incurred in the practice of this trade should be recover- 
able by law.t In his principal speech thereupon we have , 
alrAkdy noted some trenchant sentences. Tbe Bill passed, , 
but wrought no good. ■ It is still in force,' it Ims been well 
observed, 'yet representative bargains have not only in- 
creased, but form the chief business of tbe Stock Exchange. 
The greatest corporation in the world has availed itself of I 
the principle, and tbe effect of the statute is, not to prevent f 
respectable men from speculating, but to make rogues refuse to i 
■ pay their losses, proving that while the law is inefficient, the 
black-board of the Stock Exchange is their only punisliment.' J 

For this, however, Barnard is not to be blamed. All 
through his I'arliaraentary career he worked with notable 
honesty and singleness of purpose, none the less appnreiit and i 
honourable because now and then his measures were sliortr I 
sighted and unreasonable. In these days it is amusing tu i 
find Barnard introducing, oa he did in February, 1734, a Bill 
for improving the ways of levying taxes on teas, in which an i 
increase of duty was recommended. " I wish it were h ' 
than it is," be said, " because I look upon it as an article of I 
luxury. "§ 

There were other luxuries that the sometime Quaker 
would have been glad to do away with. In the spring of 

• Gentleman's Magiuine, vol. iii., p, 450. f Ibid,, vol, iii., [ip, 673, 674. 
I FuASciH. Cla-oiUdet of fht Slack Ejxhnngt, pp. 81, 82, 
j Omitbimun » Magatine, TuL Iv,, p]i. SQIi. 'M. ' , • 
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1735 he introduced a Bill 'to restrain the number of Iiouses 
tor playing of interludes, and for tbe better regulating of 
interludes,' seeing that there were already as many as aix 
theatres in London, and the probability of even more being 
set up. In this case Walpole sided with Barnard ; but he 
wished to place greater power in the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain than Barnard thought right. Therefore the 
Bill, at that time, fell through, to be revived two years later 
by Sir Eobert Walpole, and estabhshed as the law enforced 
to this day.* 

Meanwhile Barnard was troubling himself about weightier 
matters. In March, 1737, he caused great commotion in 
the mercantile and moneyed world by proposing the reduction 
of interest on the National Debt from four to three per cent., 
with facilities of selling out for those who objected to the 
lower rate. Thereto was to be added a further motion, ' that 
tbe House would, as soon as the interest of all redeemable 
debts should be reduced to three per cent, per annum, take 
off some of the heavy taxes that oppress the poor and the 
manufacturer,' Long and angry discussions, almost without 
immber, ensued ; and at last Barnard's projects were rejected. 
He revived them, however, in 1750, and then, with the sup- 
port of Pelham, gained his point, though not without violent 
opposition. " Mr. Pelham," says Horace Walpole, " who 
has flung himself almost entirely into Sir John Barnard's 
hands, haa just miscarried in a scheme for the reduction of 
interest, by the intrigues of the three great companies and 
other uaurers."t 

Notwithstanding his intimacy and great influence with Pel- 
ham and his supporters, that was the last Parliamentary work 
of importance in which Sir John Barnard took part. He was 
an old man now, and found employment enough In civic and 
private duties. These duties were in no way neglected 

• Cosa ToL i., p. 515. 

t Ibid., vol. i., p. 498 ; GentlemaiCt Magazine, Tul. Tii., VV- 668, 712, 77a : 
Pbancjb, pp. 87, 88. , ; , •. 
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during the period of his most active work in more public 
ways, In 1737 he was elected Lord Mayor of London, and 
to celebrate the occasion, wc are told, he provided a magni- 
ficent entertainment, himself wearing on this occasion 'a 
fine lace turnover and ruffies, the manufacture of Bath.*" 
Another authority, concerning himself more about the inner 
Bpirit than the outer covering of the man, assures us that, 
* from his entrance into this o£Gce till liis resignation, he paid 
a parental attention to the welfare of bis fcl low-citizens. 
Though a passionate lover of the counti^, he would not 
sleep there a single night, lest some emergency might 
call for tlie presence of the chief magistrate, and any of 
them suffer injury from his absence.'! Among the good 
things done by him while in office, it is recorded that 'he 
immediately gave strict injunctions to remove the great 
nuisance of common beggars out of the City, taking care 
those injunctions should be well observed, till scarcely one 
vagrant was to be seen within its walla ; thus preventing 
perversion of alms, baneful idleness, imposition, and pilfering, 
the prelude to stiil greater evils from infesting the community. 
In the same spirit of benevolence, watching for the public 
good, be was led to use, instead of rigour, the tenderest com- 
passion, con^stent with equity, towards young delinquents. 
In every instance, when it could be done with propriety, he 
was an advocate to soften the penalties they had so rashly 
incurred, and would labour to persuade the stem prosecutor 
not to send a petty offender for the first trespass to prison, 
where surrounding profligates would certainly inflame the 
evil, too predominant already, when generous treatment 
might possibly contribute towards working a cure.'t One 
of the other matters, for which he was highly praised by the 
pious people of his day, was the effectual issuing of an order 
against Sunday trading.§ 

* QeidUman'g Magraine, voL vii., pp. .^72, C!tG. ' On all 
aildod, ' be hns heeo a great encoumger of British manufactureB.' 
t Memoin, p, B. t I'^'i- i JW" 
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During the year of Ins mayoralty Sir John Barnard lost 
his wife, her body being conveyed from the Mansion House 
to the merchant's abode at Clapham, by boys of Christ's 
Hospital. She left hira one son, who, aa ' John Barnard, Esq., 
of Berkeley Square,' had some celebrity a hundred years ago 
as a collector of pictures and a miser ;* and two daughters, 
Sarah and Jane. Sarah was married in 1 733 to Sir Tbomaa 
Hankej, son of the Sir Henry, who founded the great bank- 
ing-house yet existing. In 1738, Jane became the wife of 
Henry Temple, Esq., son of Henry, first Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and grandfather of the statesman of our own times.t 

But about Barnard's family affai-re we know very little in- 
deed. Nor is there much of interest to be said concemiug 
his mercantile and municipal relations. There is evidence 
of his patriotism and importance in the fact that, in 1745, 
when the Scotch rebellion caused a dangerous run upon the 
Bank of England, and so far threatened its destruction that 
its notes fell in value ten per cent, below par, his name stands 
at the head of sixteen hundred City merchants and traders, 
in signature to an agreement for taking and exchanging the 
bank-notes at their full value whenever they came before 
them.t 

Next year he issued a proposal for raising 3,000,000/. to 
meet the special needs of the Government ; one-thinl, by a 
five per cent, loan, to be repaid in the course of ten years ; 
another, by a perpetual annuity at four per cent. ; and 
another, by a lottery at four per cent. Soon after he pro- 
pounded a second scheme for raising the whole by means of 
a lottery. It is said that when he laid the scheme before 
the Treasury, be offered to deposit 300,000?, in stock as 
his own contribution. That amount being objected to as 

' C£ty Biography, uoiiUtining A«eal^e4 and MmuriTt of the liiie, FTogrest, 
and SUmdion and Character of Ihe Aldermen artd other Ctniepicuovji Fenon- 
ages of llie Gorgorcdiim and City of Limdan (LotmIdq, IBOOj ; an amusing 
but nnt very tmatworthy boot, which lias lielpod me to a few of tlie fnoft 
rocorded aboTe. 

t CoLLllls, Feerafje. % OeiilUlnan'a Matjaiins. 
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less than he coulil afforil, he replied that, if two daja' notice 
were given to him, he would produce four times the amount." 
On that occasion he was publicly spoken of as 'a worthy 
patriot, whose reputation is superior to praise, and who in 
every station ^f life is a pattern to be imitated.'t 

On the 23rd of JWay, 1747, a statue was erected in his 
honour in Sie Royal Exchange, there to mark him as Gre- 
shara's gre^t siiccessor in l»nefaction to the City.J It was 
reported of hJm that he never after that time entered the 
^Exchange, but transacted all his business outside the doors. 

He ves then, however," sixty-two years of age; and, 
though he lived seventeen years longer, he does not seem to 
have had much more to do in City matters. On the 17th 
or July, 1756, he resigned the post be had long held as alder- 
man of Bridge War4 Without, and with it the title that had 
come to be conferred upon him of Father of the City, alleg- 
ing, as his excuse, his age and the bad state of his health. 
On the 23rd of the same month he was publicly thanked in 
Guildhall ' for the honour and influence which the City had 
upon many occasions derived from the dignity of his character, 
and the wisdom, steadiness, and integrity of his conduct ; 
for his firm adherence to the ccmstitution, both in Church and 
State, his noble struggles for liberty, and his disinterested 
and valuable pursuit of the glory and prosperity of his King 
and country, uninfluenced by power, imawed by clamour, and 
u^iassed by the prejudice of party .'§ 

Thenceforth Sir John Barnard bved in privacy. A bishop, 
meeting hjtn in November, 1758, is reported to have thua 
addressed him, " I am glad of this opportunity to congratu- 
late you, sipi upon your honourable retirement from the stage 
of pubfic life, after having acted your part in it so much to 
the emoluInent^^f your country and yoor own glory. In your 
old age you can now enjoy what Tully and all the ancients 
have told us is the best support of the mind under the decay 



., p. 190. 
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of the body. You can loot back on a life employed much to 
the good of mankind."— ""fouinaiitioTied TuUy, sir," was 
Barnard's rejoinder ; " he was, you know, a heathen," — " I 
grant it," answered the bishop ; " but he waa a yery wise 
man." — " A very vain man, *l have alwap thought," said 
Barnard. " Though a life stained witli crimes, or wasted in 
dissipation, must afford a terrifying fetrospect indeed, yet, 
for my own part, I never can think of looking back upon 
what I have been or done to find consolation from' it in my_ 
old age. That must spring, I thidk, from another source."* 
That anecdote fairly illustrates the religious austerity of 
Sir John Barnard. In spite of tlft opposing infiuences of 
Court and City during the wirst period of Georgian depra- 
vity, he retained the simplicity of his youth. He spent an 
hour each day, we are told, in prayer and study of the Sc?ip- 
turea, and every Sunday he went twice to church, ' where 
he beliaved with exemplary seriousness through every part 
of divine service," hearing the preacher, though his inferior 
in knowledge of divinity, no less than in strength of intellect, 
with evident signatures of meekness in his aspect. 'f ' All his 
long train of honours,' It is ddde4, ' seemed as much unknown 
to himself as if they had never thrown their lustre round Ins 
name. No mention was heard frftm his «own mouth of the 
transactions in wliich he bore a principal part and acquired 
great glory. If questions, regarding them were asked for 
information's sake, his answers were always brief, and the 
subject never by himself pursued.'! 

In that temper, after an illness of five years' daration, he 
died at his house In Claphani on ike 29th of August, 17G4. 
He w^ buried at Mort!ake.§ 
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